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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE, 



The object of the translator of the following pages has been, to 
present the public with a faithful transcript of Mr. Kohl's recent 
and interesting work un Scotland. Not a single passage has be^i 
omitted ; and in this anxiety to render his original faithfully, he 
may, in some instances, have sacrificed elegance of expression to 
accuracy of detail. To those, however, who are more fastidious 
about having a full translation than mere style, this may appear 
of minor importance. 

Without entering critically upon the consideration of what a 
translation ought to be, it will be admitted, that the translator 
ought, at least, to say what his author has said, as nearly as 
the nature of two different languages will admit, and give the 
facts his author has given without alteration or curtailment. 

To a certain extent the public is at the mercy of a translator 
and publisher jointly, there being, in the majority of cases, no 
ready means of detecting either abridgments or omissions. Rely 
ing upon the faith of a publisher, a translation is usually consi- 
dered as complete^ unless clear intimation to the contrarv be 
given. 

Tiie translator thinks it necessary to say this much, because 
former works of this celebrated traveller have appeared in a very 
abridged and mutilated form. A translation of the present work 
has also recently been published, to which this remark more par- 
ticularly applies. It bears no intimation, either on the title-page 
or in a preface, of the fact, that Mr. Kohl's volumes, containing 
467 pages (equivalent to about 240 pages of the present edition) 
have been condensed into a hundred pages of the Foreign 
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Library ; and that, not altogether through the better economy of 
English typography, but through the omission of entire pages of the 
original. Complete, indeed, stands boldly on the title-page, but 
the substantive qualified, is left in ingenious doubt. A complete 
translation^ however, it certainly cannot mean. 

Thus an injustice is done to Mr. Kohl as a writer, and a fraud 
— a literary fraud at least — committed upon the public, who pur- 
chase the work believing it to be a transcript of what the author 
has written. 

The value of the writings of a foreign traveller in our o«ra coiio- 
try depends, among other things, on his bringing under our tMikcm 
iMts afful circumstances which have escaped us Ly their very pros* 
imity. Familiar places and events, even, acquire, from his re*' 
ttafks, a fresh interest ; and things which we have been in the 
iuibit of heedlesdy disregarding, come before us with a startlii^ 
•igaificancy. 

Mr. Kohl's writings possess this merit. His remarks upon our 
institutions, our manners, our social condition, and modes of 
thinking and acting, place all these before us in a light we have 
not been accustomed to regard them in. We behold our social 
features in another mirror. Delects and blemishes we were not 
aware of having, become apparent ; and merits we have hitherto 
been unconscious of possessing, are made manifest. We peroeive 
how mattM!^ on which we pride ourselves strike a stranger, and 
how social advantages, of which we may think lightly, call Cotrlh 
his admiration. The foreigner who does this for us, ooght surely 
to have a full and fair hearing, neither of which he has in a 
stunted and crippled translation. For such, no justification can 
be easily found; as both the author and the reader are unfairly 
•treated, — the author by the partial statement of his case; the 
reader by being deprived of the full benefit of his observations, 
it may be, that a translator fancies that his author dwells too laog 
on trite and familiar subjects ; but of this the public should be 
allowed to judge. Or it may be, that a publisher is unwilling to 
kigavd an expensive publication on a subject of doubtful interest, 
apd reiolves upon an abridgment ; but this he should at least have 
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the candour to state. To act, however, on the feeling of security 
derived from an extensive ignorance of a foreign language, on the 
part of the ]^«blic, and to p&ss <off k pOttiai m lAi entire work, 
or at all events to allow the public to suppose the work is com^ 
plete, may by some mindf -4ie tvgarded as a clever business 
transaction ; but it is one, certainly, that cannot be placed among 
the amenities of literature. 



London, July, 1844. 



*j,8* A few notes will be found scattered throughout the work, in correc- 
tion or elucidation of some of Mr. Kohl's statements. These are distinguished 
from our author's notes by the addition of Translator, and for their 
accuracy the latter is, of course, alone responsible. 
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The entire Work is comprised in Seven Parts, each containing sixty-four pages, 
post octavo, printed on fine paper, and in a clear type. 



This edition (unlike one which has previously appeared at a much higher 
price), is not a mere abridgement, but a full and faithful translation of 
Mr. Kohl's valuable and interesting work, which has excited so great a sensa- 
tion by the additional light it has thrown upon the state of Ireland, and its 
harrowing details of the miseries entailed upon and endured by the suffering 
peasantry of that unhappy country. The truth of its too faithful delineations 
are universally admitted; and it is recognised by the leading men of all 
parties as an authority not to be disregarded. In a recent debate in the House 
of Commons, ample testimony was borne by Mr. O'Connell and others, to the 
merits of this extraordinary work ; and the TV'mex, in an able and elaborate 
review, says — ** Mr. Kohl's work on Ireland is beyond all comparison the 
most succinct and faithful that we have yet seen, and exhibits the lamentable 
condition of that country in a light which none but a foieigner, or at least a 
sagacious traveller, could paint it. His testimony is doubly valuable from the 
weight of experience and authority which his name carries with it." 
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Among the countries and people of Europe there are several 
kingdoms and nations, which> though small in themselves, enjoy 
a great and far-spread fame. 

Like Switzerland and Holland, Scotland belongs to this class of 
nations. It is scarcely so great in extent as a Scandinavian or 
Russian province, and barely contained a million of inhabitants 
at any period previous to the 18th century,* At every epoch of 
history we find individual cities enclosing more inhabitants within 
their walls. 

Even at the present day, when population so rapidly in- 
creases, the whole number of the people of Scotland — including 
with lowlanders and highlanders the inhabitants of the Orkney and 
Shetland isles — does not greatly exceed the population of Grosve- 
nor-square, Fleet-street, Smithfield Market, and the remaining 
streets and squares that one may observe at a glance from the 
dome of St. Paul's.f 

Nevertheless, how wide the fame and influence of this nation I 
How celebrated its scenery ! How numerous the poets, the 
metaphysicians, the warriors, the kings, the statesmen, it has pro- 
duced, from the days when the heroes of Ossian set limits to the 
empire of Rome, down to those of Robert Bruce and our Schiller » 
fair and illustrious Queen of Scotland, and from then down to the- 
present time I 

* In 1707| the population was 1,050»000. 

t London has about 2 millions, and Scotland about 2^ millions of in-^ 
habitants. 
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Even in these our own days, Scotland has again become the 
object of admiration, and attracts all eyes towards her. Since her 
union with England, she has entered with such energy and zeal on 
the road to wealth and improvement, which that event opened up 
to her, that, in many branches of the arts of peace, she now vies with 
that rival with whom, far centuries she \ad conteodied in sanguinary 
warfare. Her cities compete, in commerce and activity, with the 
cities of England : and her influence is powerful in the British 
colonies. A proportionally greater part of the clear thinking heads 
and literary talent of Great Britain is derived from Scotland. Popu- 
Ux eduiratiop altftins here higher jperfection than it does in, EnglancL 
In a^iculAure. and hoidculture the fario^rs of Scotland stand pre- 
eminent as instructors. And the face oC the country im^^roves 
dftily kk be^u^ and adptnmiqnt under the bands of its inhabitants^ 
who plant the wilds,, cultivate t^e. waste places, and fill the valleys 
wljth gardens; ^nd piilaces. 

4k journey through, such a country cannot fail to possess great 
interest;* And though it was only a short and hurried vi^it which 
was permitted me in the autumn of 1842, 1 venture in the following 
p9f es to trace my recellections of it, and to commend them to my 
readeiit 
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CUAJPTER I 

Ttt& CL¥D£. 

COTTON LORDS— ^GEOLOGICAL STRUCTUBE OF SCOTLAND — LIGHTING OF TBS 
COASTS — LIGBTHOXTSBS OT SCOTLASD — ^HRST SfGRT OF TKB COWWTRT— 
DimBtABTONt— HBinnr BBLL's MeMUMCNT — IM»BOrvSMSNV OV «■■ C&TBS 
-*--Birvy»"— BXVKI&lBibliKS — BieC»N$— >VAACBB»— 'DBOLIKa' OB STBAM 

Sami& Scottish. genUemen ia the liuen line, some lo. th« silk Iiii% 
» law cottoarspinneis, «oUon«wea.veis;, cottonrbleacheiB, and. one 
iKh«9,iifon ny asking bim, told me he was in the " woollen line,** — 
("I usually class the whole under tbfi common name of C9tttm^ 
imrAi" an busk episcopal dergymant once said to me)r— >these ipere 
mf feUew-j^asaeog^ra in the fiist cabin o£ a powerfbl storuBrcckckod 
aleaBMc, passwg. tcom Bcdlast to Glasgow, towards the laXter end 
€tf Oetobef.. Pooc Irish,, passing oven to the manufadburiog towns 
•£ Se^Uaiid^ tbun to seek the; food and labour tHey could not find 
ill tkiom o^wD native Pamdtse„ and ckid in rags and clouded wiAb 
ecimi^ied the second cabia ^ while the rest of the vessel 
cnuBonwd with live and dead stock* poultry^ turkeys pigs^ and 
wkichi we moxtaIs>so happily pfize when lecovened fova the 
woiM and wretcbedness of seaHnekness* 

We sletied NN£«; iax this, north-north- aaat, or nortk-esst, is 
Am d]2«eti«B in which one coming from the west approachea the 
ialerier of Scotland,, wbether it be by the Frith of Clyde? to 
^eenock apid Glasgpw,, or by Lock Fine to laverary ;. or by 
Xioeh Linaiie towavds Fort-Willianr. In. the same manner aid the 
AMig; feiths stretch from south'-west to noith-east^ and those oa the 
east eosst*— suck as the Fritb of Forth,, the Frith of Tay, and the 
Maaay Frith,—- pasetrate. inwsxds feeas nortb-easfr ta uocthr 
megL. The entire fiee of the country may be regarded a& rent and 
divided isi the^ diaectsoa iodieated. k& promontories,; and evea.iis 
biUsbrita daleSk ami flsost of its laibeSk stretch in the same direcliaa 
«a ks pilfik and bsysx from uortb-eaab to south-west. Indeed, 
nhoiildi oaekuiqiuae geologjcally into tbe ioLernaL stmctuie of the 
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country, he would find, that all the various stimta of which it is 
composed run chiefly in this way, not parallel to its greatest 
length from south-east to north-west, but right across from south- 
west to north-east. With this geological and geographical ar- 
rangement runs doubtless a moral and political parallel : the 
political subdivisions of Scotland, its races of people, languages, 
and manners, all stretch at their greatest length from south-west 
to north-east. 

The friendly lighthouses on Copeland Island, on the Maiden 
Rocks, Corsewell Point, the coast of Scotland, the Mull of Cantire, 
the island of Pladda, and on the island of Little Cambray, shone 
out from east, west, north, and south, and guided us unerringly 
upon our way. We would gladly have approached a little nearer 
to behold what the light on the island of Pladda illumines, for 
this liffht lies near the coasts of the great Isle of Arran, which if 
a perfect treasure to the artist and geologist, as it presents the 
most remarkable and ni^nifold formations in the world, and is that 
point in Scotland within whose limits may be found, from the 
oldest to the most recent formations, whatever can prove interest- 
ing to the geologist, lying one over the other, as within a book of 
small compass but great lore. 

l!y the light of the island of Pladda we reach the still waters of 
the Frith of Clyde, and by aid of the light on Cambray the inner 
and narrower parts of its channel, which is also illuminated by 
the lights of Inoland and Greenock. On this one night of our 
voyage we saw not less than nine lights ; and it may be questioned 
whether a better and more abundant illumination can anywhere be 
found upon so short an extent of sea. Scotland has now 27 light- 
houses, all of which, without exception, have been built since the 
year 1810, the greater part from the foundation ; and subsequent 
times must date their present xxtiKty from that year. Several of 
the highest order have been built since the year 1820. One 
cannot sufficiently admire the novelty of these establishments while 
sailing along the lengthy coasts. The most celebrated and 
expensive lighthouses are those situated on the Bell Rock, and on 
the Isle of May, opposite the Frith of Forth and the Frith of Tay« 
The erection of these two remarkable edifices cost nearly as much 
as all the others taken together, namely £132,000, whilst the rest 
cost only £150,000. The whole annual expense of the light- 
houses in Scotland amounts to about £15,006» As the value of 
the cargo of many vessels by far exceeds this sum, were the 27 
lighthouses to be the salvation of only one or two ships annually^ 
the outlay would be well bestowed. But it is prebi^le thw 
utility is to be estimated much higher, and it appears inconceir* 
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able why capital so well applied, has not long ago been devoted 
with greater readiness to the erection of lighthouses. 

Next morning, when that magnificent lighting up of the coasts 
began which mariners prefer to all lighthouses — I mean the sum 
— we found ourselves directly opposite the town of Greenock, 
and to the right and left lay the unopened pages of a new country^ 
The very first lines we read therein were so wonderfully beautiful, 
that we almost began to regret we had studied so long in Ireland, 
not to have been sooner present to read them. 

To our right, shone the snowy summits of the Scottish high- 
lands, rising one over the other ; and to the left stretched away 
that district, with its ever verdant plains,, from which the. young* 
Prince of Wales derives one of his lofty titles, namely, the Barony 
of Renfrew. Behind us, in the frith, arose islands which we had 
|Missed in the gale of the preceding night; and before us the 
waters were cleaved northwards and south westwards into several 
arms^ Loch Long, Loch Goil, and the Riv«r Clyde. At Greenock 
we lose the salt-water, and the gulf is here called a river instead 
of a frith. The river at first has the breadth of a bay of from 
two to three miles wide, but gradually narrows to a mile and a 
half wide, and at length, at Glasgow becomes as narrow as the 
Seine at Paris, perhaps even narrower. 

The trip along this stream, from Greenock to Glasgow, is one 
of the finest that can be conceived, and there is no doubt that it 
would become one of the most celebrated and frequented of rivers, 
were it not situated in Scotland, a country so remote from the- 
central points of European society. It is a pity that a country so 
charming as Scotland should not be favoured with a finer climate. 
A land with such manifold and interesting external objects, and 
with such a delightful proximity to the sea, is not twice to bo met 
with» and deserves to be situated under the parallel of the Happy 
Islands. How beautiftilly would then its deep-flowing friths and 
tides have served for cooling and refreshment* 

One of the prettiest spots on the river is Dunbarton, and its old 
castle, situated upon a high imposing rock. It guards the outlet 
of the waters of Loeh Lomond, which here flow into the Clyde* 
But Dunbarton Castle is not the only one whose pedestal is laved 
by the broad waters of the stream : Newark Castle and Dunglass^ 
Castle are likewise interesting objects. Monuments are also to b^ 
met with on the rocks and shores of the river, such as the 
extremely picturesque on»^of Henry Bell, the celebrated engineer* 
Henry Bell was the first who launched a steamer on the watersof 
the Clyde, and the Clyde was the first river in the old hemisphere 
that bore a steamer. Indeed^ as Scottish writers inform us, mor& 
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dntt tvelw aieuBboato piicd «po» the Clljrd* WfaNr th* ji«bk iiii 
the Thames were disturbed by m siaigle paddU*«heeI. la- l8dS> 
tiww www BO fewer tltea 67 tteftmarsi eotemg mmL Uftnng die 

It OMKjr well he said, that art and natuny «itii|ui^r «id the. 
ondRn^ here mile, beaolifjiwg ami tdosmmg all thingt* The: 
old guiIm Ke on fthe north or ha^hknd aide; aad U>iirM, MKh at 
Ghnoaock* Port-Gkugow^ Erakine^ Rettfifew, aiad Pakley^ lie for 
the most part on the south or lowiand aide. 

Wonderful are the raeHM whieh, in modem limesy ha«e been 
adopied here^ lor impfOTuig the nawigatioB of the river. Twottlv- 
fipo years ago^ vessels dnuiting more than hna feel of watev eoHM 
onlif reach the neighboittfaood of Ghugow by the help of ^o tide. 
Bttt hy mease of daedfmg-*ma€hinea,. of whkh Ihere are now six 
actively emplojred, -^-by strai^teningy deepeoang, aad bhutbag 
(vitilr two large ^vin^ beya^ mhich ore oceoaiQBal^ used lor opci» 
latmg OR reeks uader watev ;>«— and. by the evectioB' ai jetties aod 
melesy the sirean at length has been so far deepeaod that yesseb 
(faawing from sixteeii to seventeen forty at leaaty can reach GUaa** 
gDw at high water. One piece only, hithofta irramec^bU!^ was 
pointed oat toi me, where- the cmreai at the time threw up uecomr 
querable masses of sand. The capiftin of the steamer ialosoMdl 
na, that the river had hoe» brought into its peeaeat iaapeoieed slate 
by att. amunl exfieadituro of £5iagdee. In the vear L84i, the 
OMSB-dues levaedi en the ahippiag ameented to £4Srfi&lk Pio^ 
biMy by a»aD» of thia sum the ietenst oa the* irst ooday of 
capiJttl is met. 

Thei channel eH the stieam ia indicated by meaiur o£ " bney^.'' 
aa they are caUed» la Eagkod, these beeijw aae largoy holfow^ 
imm pyranidey whkh anraoeboned* and fioat o» Idle walar^ ami 
witk their Uack. and redf paiated ends rise aad d^fi ie the greev 
hifiowa. But heaidca the heeys^ there are a< great maay othet 
arrangements in thanver» as» ibr eaafl»phi». n aueeessiDa ol ami^ 
SMlestoaea eeeeted oq nocks and sandfaaok^ liJse those upoo a 
big^auiy» ia^cating the distance horn G\aagpew; and feether;. a 
smea ol *•* Bigffn^^ aa they are termed^ itt whkh Bigfat4^hla 
aee kindled^ in order ftat vess^ may not nMStake their very dtS* 
eak and intneate eoncse> *^Ir tioMa of old;" in place of all diese 
eaceUent a i aa ago wentg^ they had what aae cadkd ^Parche^"^ 
These were laifpe hei^s of stones, oa the tops of whkh wwnr 
slaoog polesy serasounted by a haafcet^ havel*. or skstlar aig e eh b 

*" SMHce'-^ 8mi^bii9dhig or erection of any Hud. — ^Tbanslatob. 

it MNie papptity ^p«fehe8)'^>-tlie wwd- being comqvledf by tbe peeufiai 
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TK€fse pairciles, wfticli are now qaNe useless, may^, boweTer, still 
be seen ; snd tbese *' tknes^ of old/ it is said, extend scarcely a 
sih>rt ten- jemrs back. The progress and improvements in viver^ 
imyigatioa are still so recent bere, and ba?e been so short a tioEie 
Tn aetivity, tbat one may mfet the farther improvements which tbe 
fhture wtU develope. It is worthy of remark, however, that ona 
branch of shtp|Mn^ here, as in some parts of England, has passed 
rie zenith, namely, river steamboats. In 1842, the number of 
river steamboats plying vpon the Clyde had reached its climax ; 
bat since then the nomber has been reduced through the victovions 
competition of raiNray eonvejance. Railways on the banks of 
rivers everywhere carry off the pah» of victory from the smooth 
kingdom of Neptune. 

The ^Krther we advanced inte the interi€>r of the country^ the 
more foggy became the atmosphere ; and by the time we reached 
Glasgow all that remained of the sun was a mere blood-red spot 
in the heavens. Probably there are countries in the world where 
ene has never had an opportunity of beholding the sun's disc in 
snch a condition, and consequently to their inhabitants the sight 
of such a Scottish sun must be an unheard-of phenomenon. 

The smoke of Glasgow, arising from its numerous chemicaF 
works, is particularly offensive and injurious. I was informed that 
on this account it was necessary to remove the botanic gardens 
out of the neighbourhood of the city ; and that, for the same rea« 
son, the observatory must also shortly be removed. 



CHAPTER 11. 
GLASGOW. 

VmttA.TIOIf. or GJiAlf CQL0UB8 — CLAN TAKTAMa — VANCY TABTANA — MO- 
SATIAK 90INT— HOW GI4A86OW. HAS BECOME RICH — THE NECROPOLIS 
OV GLASGOW — TBE CATHEDRAL — BUILDINGS IN THE GRECIAN STYLE— 
GVeWTR OF eftA9GOW— GLASGOW AND EDtNHOBCTH-- IRISK IN GLASGOW 

"-••aiiAseow otr aAgnmMkY a»d am smrDAv — PRsasTiniBiAN pbsachebs 

— THE UNIVERSITY — THE HUNTERIAN MUSEUM — JAMES WATT AND HIS 
aTATUE IN THE HUNTERIAN MUSEUM — THE *< PRINCIPALS '' — THE LORD 
RECTOR — A ''CHANGING BODY** — GLASGUANA OR GLA80UENSIS — COL- 
LKGE DISCIPLINE — THE PROFESSOR OF HUMANITY — OLD AND NEW CHAIRS 
— PBXSBYTERIAN COLLEGE OF IRELAND — THE WEST END " MONEYED 
people!' — PORT DUNDAS— GLBW-MORB-NA-ALBIN. 

The fiat wm aaviF of Glasgow was an immense chimney, which 
rose over the city and its fog like the minster spire over Strasburg, 
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or that of St. Stephen's over Vienna. This chimney is the lof* 
tlest in Britain, and is a truly wonderful erection. I was told its 
height was 450 feet. As this, however, appeared to me improba^ 
ble, I determined to satisfy myself of the fact on the spot, and my 
first walk in Glasgow was to << Tennant's Stalk," as tne Glasgow 
people call it. Tennant is the proprietor of the largest chemical 
works in the city, and indeed of any in the kingdom. Vitriol, 
soda, and several other chemicals, are manufactured here ; and as 
the many noxious vapours that arise from the works were not in 
the first instance carried high enough into the air, the proprietor, 
in order to avoid differences with his neighbours, resolved on the 
erection of this colossal chimney, whose like is not to be found in 
the world.* The entire chemical establishment of Mr.. Tennant 
occupies a considerable space, and from each of the fires in the 
various departments an under-ground vent runs towards the great 
chimney. These various vents, or canals, unite in others a little 
larger under the base of the chimney, into which they empty 
themselves, and in this way the smoke of all the fires is carried 
oflT by one chimney. The workmen informed me that when it is 
necessary to stoop down to perform any repairs in these vents, if 
the doors should happen to be partially open, they sometimes 
find the draught so powerful, that they require all their strength 
to prevent themselves being drawn in. On the spot, I was told, 
that the height is 435 feet. The chimney is in the form of a 
lofty round pillar, tapering gradually upwards. Its base occupies 
a very considerable space. The walls of the inner cylinder are 
thick at the bottom, and gradually become thinner upwards, until 
at length they are only about sixteen inches thick. It is, besides, 
supported by a second wall, which embraces it like a sheath, 
until it reaches about the middle of the column. The whole 
structure is strengthened aiid supported by arches in the interior. 
Here and there, in England, there are some factories which have 
a similar contrivance for carrying off the smoke of various fires by 
a common chimney. How beneficial it would be, if, in future, 
such arrangements could be extended to entire cities. The smoke 
of all the houses in a city might then be conveyed, by subter- 

# 

* The smoke emitted from this chimney, being now frequently carried hr 
above the disturbing under-currents of air, travels for many miles from its 
source in a continuous and unbroken stream, the pungent odours of which 
sometimes rudely obtrude themselves upon the olfactory nerve of the enthn> 
siastic Glasgow cockney, while swelling with big aspirations to liberty, &c., 
on the summit of Ben Lomond, and thus, alas ! cruelly dragging back, his 
thoughts to asthmatic counting-houses, late hours, and commercial bondage. 
—Trans. 
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nnean channels^ to a gigantic chimney in the neighbourhood, and 
there carried off. Such chimneys might be converted into grace- 
ful and ornamental architectural monuments. The numerous ugly 
little chimney stalks in a city would disappear ; and, as the whole 
would be placed under the inspection of the magistracy, many of 
the causes of fire and annoyances from smoke would thus be pre- 
Tented. 

For the extent and number of its chemical works Glasgow is 
distinguished above the other manufacturing towns of Great Bri- 
tain. It possesses, however, several other branches of manufac- 
ture. That I might see all, or at least a part of these, I visited 
the largest warehouse in the city, that of the brothers Campbell, 
who employ at least 200 shopmen in their establishment. Their 
shop and warehouse are the most interesting things of the kind. 
(The largest shop in Paris can boast only of employing about 100 
shopmen.) 

Nothing attracted me more than the checked stuffs known in 
Scotland by the name of *< Tartans.'' We know in what great 
esteem these Scottish tartans, with their variegated and singular 
admixture of colours, are held all over Europe ; but we seldom 
guess the signification these small, fine streaks of colour had, and 
10 a great measure still have, among the people of Scotland. Che- 
quered dresses appear at all times to have been customary amor^g 
people of Celtic origin, and the mixture of colours decided the 
particular sept or clan. At least, we find a passage in CsBsar, in 
which he speaks apparently of such a kind of cloth.* Like the 
system of clanship, the clannish dress has also been preserved 
longer in Scotland than in any other Celtic country. Every 
clan had and has it^ own proper tartan, in which usually, every- 
where, a ground colour predominates, and through which are 
drawn stripes of other colours. The breadth as well as the 
arrangement of the stripes, and the depths and shades of colours, 
have been unchangeably fixed from the earliest times. And what 
is equally interesting in the web is, that every thread runs, even 
now, as it ran centuries ago ; and that no doubt the people at- 
tached to each colour a certain signification, or at least it would 
happen, through custom, that this or that mixture of colours 
should be interwoven with their entire patriotism and existence as 
-a clan. Cases have been related to me, where Scotsmen, at the 
bare sight of the tartan of their clan, have been seized with a 
strong home-sickness. And in what manner was not Burns af- 

* It mMj be obtenred here, that the people who inhabit many of the valleys 
of the Tyrol weave a kind of chequered cloth, although it is not used for 
clothing in the way it is in Scotland. 
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fected io vision at the sight of the variagsted eolows of the dvass 
of his << Bonnie Jean" — of whom he sings :* 

" Down flow'd her robe o' tartan sheen," &c. 
Her mantle Urge, of greenish hoe, 
My gazing woDcler ehicffly drew ; 
Beep lights aid ahtdes, bold niagling, thnm 

A lustre grand : 
And €eem'd to my aatonish'd view^ 

A well-known land.'' 

The poet, then, fancies he recognizes, in the tartan of his be- 
loved, a map of Scotland, with her streams and woods, her -dales 
and feays, gardens and fields, and carries this picture out. At 
that tinrte there were only such tartans as were determined by the 
different dans, and which none wore but those who belonged to 
a clan. But now a multitude of others, of a new pattern, have 
been invented, and hence they speak of "clan tartans" and'^fancy 
tartans.*' By the first is understood the old historical, unaltera- 
ble raiment ; by the latter, the modern, invented by the mantdRac- 
turer, and usually named in honour of some distinguished in- 
dividual. 

Some clan tartans are very simple ; the Rob Roy, for instance, 
which has become so famous through Sir Walter Scott. This 
consists merely in the crossing of two stripes of colours (red and 
black) of an equal breadth, "v^hich regularly interchange. Others 
are more complicated ; the Royal Clan Stuart, for example, in 
which, indeed, scarlet is the predominating colour, but in which 
also yellow, black, blue, white, and green run through one an- 
other in a manner not so easy to describe. It is worthy of remark, 
that in almost every tartan a red occurs. In those snown to me, 
that of Clan M'Neil alone had no trace of red. After red, the 
leading colour seems to be green ; and there are tartans almost 
entirely green, such as that of Clan Argyle. Of the Duke X)f 
Argyll, mentioned in Sir W. Scott's *' Heart of Mid-Lothian," It 
is related, that he once, in London, observed the green tartan of 
his clan with peculiar affection and longings after his native land. 
Many of the tartans are almost entirely white ; that of Clan Clunie 
M*Pherson, for example. But it is to be remarked, that there is 
not a single distasteful pattern ; and, on the whole, one may 
readily conceive how attached the children of a clan would become 
to their own colours. At the present day, however, these patterns 
have no longer their full significancy. 

There are no longer any clans, strictly speaking, so that no clan 

* The Vision^Duan firsts 
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ku» iaagr ^ngv mn exclMtvs rigbt 16 4bu «r that paMeim, aad «ik 
way buy Many tartaft^ BjA Roy tartaa, <or Stvoit tarta% witWat 
any feaor of thereby daawing ik>«n upon himself the wvath of the 
wild children of the mountttin. But as there is stUI a •eectain net 
aatbely ifanished shadov of claoshiis so there are still distiiots aft 
vhich the ancieDt tartans haw tLf^tetepeace ; amd on Ibstine ooc»- 
Bioi», soch as the recent Tisit of the Queen, every one wean the 
lartaa worn by his fatheis* ^ 

The fancy tartans most luied are those of Pcinoe Albert, 
Queen Victoria, Lndy Nftpier, and Lsdy Eglinton. The two lest 
atse the latest inventions of the sort. Most of these tartans are 
node in the large &ctories of Scotland. But there are still di»* 
tiicts in Scotland wheve the people manufacture their chequered 
dothing* in their own looms. 

Besides the tartans, the great '* sewed muslin^' department in 
the establtshment of the Messrs. Campbell laid claim to my atten- 
tion. Here many young women were employed in the embroidery 
of caps, baby-linen, and other articles of dress. This species of 
embroidery is called '* Moravian Point/* and is probably a branch 
of industry introduced from Germany. They have even ilia- 
eovered how to stamp the pattern of the embroidery upon the 
muslin on which it is stitchcsd, and thus the work is facilitaled in 
an extmordinary degree. In this way, with the aid of about 150 
yeung womea^ they can bring to market monthly from 1,500 to 
2,000 splendidly embroidered children's caps* A great part of 
these, HH well as a. considerable t)nantity of baby-linen, goes con- 
stantly from hence to London, where humanity is as intent 
on its own mnltipiication, as it is here in the fabrication of em- 
broidery. 

The Messrs. Campbell, to whom this establishment belongs, 
began business with a capital of £100, and are now among the 
rid^est people in Glasgow. One of them, Sir James Campbell, is 
at present Lord Provost of the city. Chambers, in his " Picture 
of Scotland,'' assures us that the sales of this house in one year 
only, 1834, amounted to £433,021, a return from a retail* busi- 
ness of this kind not perhaps to be equalled in the world ; and 
which almost reaches the returns of the largest wholesale busi- 
nesses on the Continent. These gentlemen possibly may have 
acquired their wealth by laborious exertions,f but these ase not 

* Our traveller is here at fault : the amoimt stated has reference to the 
entire wholesale and retail business of Messrs. J. and W. Campbell and Co. 
In 1836, that amount was increased to upwards of £600,000. — Trans. 

t The prosperity of J. and W. C. and Co. is the result of unwearied energy, 
coupled with their wide-spread liberality and heae^y of purpose.--TaANfi. 
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•IvrayjB requisite to become ridi in Glasgow, as this will sometimes 
result from a lucky incident or a transient smile of fortune. Owing 
to the activity of the circulation in Great Britain, and the extent 
of (he markets, which are all open, every invention soon becomes 
Jcnuwn, and, when fortunate, yields quick and precious fruit ; which 
is impossible in other places where the markets are more restrictecL 
A case was related to me of a gentlenuin who manufeictured 
handkerchiefs, whose colours and patterns came so much into 
fashion in England, and iTound at the same time such extraordinary 
favour among the 100 millions of English colonists, that in a short 
time he became a rich man.* Other manufacturers, naturally 
enough, endeavoored to produce handkerchiefs similar to those so 
much in request ; and in this, after a time and after several fruit- 
less attempts, they were successful ; but, in the meanwhile, the 
original inventor had realized his profits. In such a country as 
this, that is literally the case which Goethe, in << Faust," would 
have us to understand, that there are, without doubt, heaps of 
gold lying ready coined, waiting only for an expert band to pick it 
up and put it in his pocket. All the wisdom of Solomon, then, a 
man may dispense with, and from one single practical idea— -if two, 
so much the better-— obtain that abundance, on whose attainment 
thousands of persons vainly squander hundreds of thousands of 
good endeavours. Nay, hundreds of such opportunities may pro- 
bably lie at my feet, and; if I could only perceive them, would raise 
me to the position of a millionaire. Others may find them, and 
live joyfully therewith for a time ; but then must go the way I 
was going while cherishing these thoughts — viz., to the church- 
yard. However, it was only towards the 'churchyard of Glasgow 
that I was walking, — a cemetery rich in monuments, and one of the 
most charming places of the kind Europe has to show. 

It is called the Necropolis, and may be placed by the side of 
^< Ph'e la Chaise*^ if not in point of the number of monuments, 
yet as regards their grouping, and its entire situation. It is a 
pretty hill, which, like the surrounding hollows and dales, is 
covered with trees and graves, and delightful walks between. The 
summit of the hill is crowned with an excellent monument to 
John Knox, the great reformer of Scotland, whose labours had to 
withstand a double attack, first from Catholicism, then from 
£pisco||)acyy which at one time threatened to become the esta- 
blished religion of the land, until after two sanguinary revolutions, 
when Knox's reformed church was acknowledged as the established 
church in Scotland. The Glasgow necropolis is of quite recent 

* Oar traveller here doubtless alludes to Mr. Monteith, whose celebrated 
Turkey-red handkerchief were to much in use a few years ago. — ^Tbans. 
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origin, for it was only in 1831 that tlie ground was prepared for the> 
reception of the dead. As I subsequently learned, the object of 
its projectors was to imitate the Ph'e la Chaise at Paris. • The 
cemetery of Liverpool is also of recent origin 3 and it would be 
easy to cite a number of similar burial-places for the dead in 
England, which all date from modern times. 

In the vicinity of the necropolis stands the cathedral of Glasgow, 
one of the oldest and most interesting buildings in the city. It 
possesses the finest crypt in Great Britain. 1 regret I could not 
obtain a sight of it, on account of the repairs that were in progress 
— adding another to the hundreds and hundreds of Gothic churches 
of Europe under repair and restoration in the year 1842, Ten 
years more, and Gothic Europe will stand around us as it stood in 
the 14th and 15th centuries. Throughout the whole of Scotland, 
as in England, Belgium, Germany, France, and other countries, I 
observed this spirit for Gothic restorations stirring ; the taste for 
Gothic restoration and for Grecian imitation I must place together. 
For in Glasgow again, as in other British cities, there are numbers 
of buildings erected in the Grecian style, with an incredible abun- 
dance of Corinthian, Ionic, and Doric columns, filling us with 
surprise and astonishment. The Hunterian Museum, the Ex- 
change, the Town-hall, are all built in the Grecian style. The 
Exchange creates the greatest astonishment, by the extraordinary 
richness of its columns. In this respect it is as Grecian as even 
Grecian structures themselves. This imitation of Grecian struc- 
tures, too, is general throughout Europe, from the Exchange in 
St. Petersburgh to the museum in Berlin, from the Glypothec in 
Munich to the Magdalen church and the Bourse in Paris, and 
hence to the Exchanges in England and Scotland. It is really 
remarkable that we are so active in Gothic and Hellenic forms, and 
that generally, when we would erect something of a distinguished 
kind, we seize upon one or the other of these styles. Some centuries 
hence it will be remarked of us that the 18th and 19th centuries 
were not in a position to bring forth anything new in the style of 
buildings. Is it then quite impossible to dispense with Grecian 
pillars, Byzantine cupolas, and Gothic towers and arches ? May not 
other forms and figures, not yet beheld by any eye, spring out of 
the human brain ? The Greeks, in their days, could not form 
any idea of a Gothic tower, or of the beauty of a Gothic cathedral. 
It is certainly strange that we can find none of our architects 
endowed with so great an imagination that one could place before 
him the problem of erecting a structure in a style entirely new, 
but not less graceful and classic. 

The necropolis and the cathedral are situated at the end of 
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2& #imra' 'BtLkyjoa^ » sgotlamd. 

tli» Imigeitf stipaer hi CRhiiDiry dbe IRg}i-9treet; in whose neigb- 
Uourhood sra Mireittl'otlier fnnser cf the earltest partsr of'GHhsgpir. 
Still theeetitton ave only ftw>-H]pite'tlke Tevene* of Edihbuigft, 
#ho9e' Hlgh-9tMet nrae thitmgii themidBt of the* greater part of 
the old' city; which still stanch as' it dlii centuries ago; For Glas*^ 
gow, in the course of a* ceitttny^ hae been raised from almost 
oothitti^ to^ be one- of the most extensive cities in Europe; and 
irnigea in this respeet with Dublin, Berlin, 9t. Petersbur^h, and 
other* modem nwtiiem cities. At the tfme of the Union, and fbr 
ar century prervicms, Glasgow was a name almost entirely unknown 
in Europe, and' had* a popnlaCion of ai)out 1'2;600' persons only. 
Sinee then*, its population has been increased to almost four and 
ttienty timer as mucH. Ih- 11837) aocording to Chambers, it was 
2tf0$<>00 ;- and as it increasea at the rate of 7,000 annually, its 
popullKttbn at the present time (1844) may be taloen at 289,000 
souls* The '^Tirginia Lordk,** as those merchants were called 
who carried on a tnde with Yirginia and the American colonies 
in tobdceo) were tAe first' who broaght wealth and numbers to the 
city; Bbf it was the ** Cotton Lonfe,'* more particularly, who 
afterwards- added considerably* to the population by the proper-* 
tionally more rapid increase of their business. Land- lords (laud- 
owners ?)' Glasgow has never had much within its walls. These 
have chiefly had thenr residences in the cities on the eastern parts' 
of the country, mere especially Edinburgh. Edinburgh brings 
logethrer alt who axe distinguished in Scotland by education » 
talents', or exalted rank. Grlasgow, on the contrary, is occupied 
chiefly by merchants and manufticturers, some of whom have 
returned their incomes at £30,000 and £40,000, on occasion of 
the hfvying of the new Income Tax. The city privileges of 
Bdinburghr date fit>m the earliest times, and ft was the only place 
inr SKeotland', before the passing of the Reform Bill, that returned a 
member to parliament for itselfl Glasgow, previous to the Itefbmr 
BilT, shared that right along with several other places. Hence 
Gfesgow has alwayS' been fovourabie to whiggism, reform, and 
improvement) — Edinburgh not always so. Paisley is the seat of 
Scottish radiodism ; the Highland counties- are the head^quarters 
of toryism. 

In 1834, of the 134 cotton* Victories m Scotland, TOO belonged 
tO' Glasgow aloir^ and there are here not less than 15,000 power- 
looms. The nuni>er of Irish to be found in the city amounts at 
least to ^,000. The greatest part of this Irish population I saw 
one evening on my way albng the High-street, at the Cross, and 
along the Saltmarket and the Trongate, to my own house. It was 
Siaturday, a- day on which the whole poor Irish population are 
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sATuifiMi mwr iiw mtm^ mooning. 2if 

Amf* <mt iaXt nridM^h^. io< Am^mi0i0f Briteui.. la the streets 
in tw iw i giitt s inhgo A •£ Iht Cbm% ^ke ciroiMift weca. eapociallv. 
gDcsfe. Hera t^egp'CCD^ •HImhp ataadiuig^ in fpsupft nc walkiag u%. vm 

my guide- told n». Jut that^ tirae moifc ofi thot woekfi ia Glaflgont 
were unvkiog only balf tisiev and it inas reekoned that in P«ali^ 
ii«l Gk^jtm* togedier tfaeee inere nxoret ti»aB< 12»0^ fters^xis withr 
cfok work or f#od; The> fligbt* of such » nuias-of peeple;,. aaoag 
i^om wfflw w^olet finniiiesR of beg||y»cs*,gwQg upaad dbm sin^^b^ 
their mimnesy whifott thsn «wre- keggiag their Iwead at th^ 
CHtier of evesy' siceet, jiabfod ettogethee a most i^elajushol^f iim^ 
psewton. Piwt&ciilBrl|i disJveaaed^ooking: beingp^ Gomposed o£ 
yeang, sUong^. eiid weUf>eiid indiindiiWsv were posted ia iht, 
keimelsy near tke^papenontSH-^be. ustial pesiliea dCEsglish. begg^us. 
->-a»d stiff and} dumb^. Uke figures of wiu^, held» tbeir hals befoxcv 
then beggtng!b When we asked them, hi»w it wastbey could beg»- 
tbej answered — ^ We hawe clothes^, sir, which no one will buys 
hvnb we l»ive nettber woek; oer b^BSKiL" 

Af £^eal0p cenlmsCr befeweefi* the appeadraiue o£ tke stveets* oa^ 
Sttterday evening' and Susday nenriiig» canned weU be offbeded^ 
Ob SaAordayy t&e weahby keepiaA home^^ and kare- tbe« poor t% 
g!» abeoad ; on Sottdoy,. the wmdth(f &k ibe s(Mete», and tb«i poor 
have entireiy disappeaeed. The farmer day is for bread* and 
labeur^longing* people; the latter, for '''(^nreb-going people/' Sun- 
day, it is well known, i» £ur taore stnokly kept in; Scotland than 
in Enghind ; and thesigiir Sunday in Londcu)^ as oenlvasted wdth 
tbat day in Paris,, and thnoughout the C'onkinenir g^nerallyi has a 
vety- stride appesranoe, yetv in rdiation to Glasgow and Ed inbui^b, 
London must be loebed dewn^ uponi a» a; penfect Sodom and> GrOk^ 
mcmabv** All day long on? Sunday,. iniG£ugpw^ one onljf hea»< 

^ It vrovMtymhMy tend in no slSgti^ ^^Ifi^ to> the better observance of 
tbe SlAbath ia CMasgew^ were these mik» oi iau|Mit;r, the low taverns aodi 
wfaiskr flhops, oempeUed to abstain froin, bssin«»8 on that. day« The aiUhoii- 
tisa pD88es» soffieient. power and. influence to prevent the traffic q£ steamboats 
on the Clyde, and the travelting of coaches, on Sundays ; and surely, if tbeie 
exists any necessity for t&e prohibition of those comparatively rational and* 
harmless sonrees of rsereaSiba, it 1^ still more indispeasal^ that the norsla 
oftltS'3Mutft qf caaig e w' li w aidl beyoieeted Uomn the oontamiaation towhifihr 
thsstarelaUer ftem IrsqueoAiag pnblic4:ioi]ses on the SabbatL How, many 
c^i|»tless thousands, are here fiiit.iuil^iaited in that debasing vice, which is too 
often, only the prelude to a life, of dissipation, of misery, and of crime !* Had 
"Mr* Kohl visited on a Sunday afternoon the locality throngh vi^ich be posset* 
OB^Mtercby sveniiig; he weifld ]iaveiMrsied;a very diffinrent, bat nraoii mow: 
cSMse^ cstianAe oft ths! maAsiia^ wWsfe iln MilMtb' is Sbserved by af larg^ . 
ssQisvi «|it|ie»ne|ulatiea ol €llssgQW..-*«TBANS» 
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and sees the footflteps of ladies and gentleaiieii walking in crowds 
to some one churcn or another. I visited sereral churches in 
the coarse of the day, but I must confess I gained bat little edifi- 
cation from the discourses of the preachers^ although several, es* 
peciallj one, was recommended to me» There is a certain apos- 
tolical i%hemence, a certain exaggeration and oriental mode of 
expression, in the sermons of these Presbyterian divines, that 
stands in strong contradiction to the simplicity of their external 
worship, and, generally speaking, to their whole mode of life. 
They all preach in the style and manner of our own Krummacher 
of Elberfeld, whose writings have perhaps a greater popularity 
there than in other parts of Germany* But for that very reason 
all their oratory has something so stereotyped about it, that we 
cannot feel the same impression and conviction, as if it came warm 
and lively from the zeal of a glowing heart. It is the same 
vehement Calvinistic spirit which Knox planted in Scotland, and 
breathed into his countrymen, that still animates her preachers. 
Indeed, John Knox must have been an extraordinary man to in- 
oculate a whole people in this lasting manner with his own mind 
and spirit, and that too, in a certain degree, in opposition to the 
will and natural genius of. the people. For, from home, the cool, 
calculating, intelligent northern nature of Scotsmen appears to 
be little susceptible of religious fanaticism, — a thing which we 
rather expect to find in the fiery character of Spaniards, Arabians, 
and nations of hot-blooded temperaments. 

The University of Glasgow is not so famous among us as that 
of Edinburgh, although the former is much older, having been 
founded in 1450, while the latter dates from 1582. But Edin- 
bnrgh, as the residence of all that is brilliant and distinguished in 
the country, is naturally more frequently visited by the stranger ; 
hnd then, the foreign student is frightened back from Glasgow by 
certain ancient regulations, which do not exist in Edinburgh. 
For instance, all the students in Glasgow must wear a certain 
uniform, not required in the Edinburgh University, which resem- 
bles our colleges more than any other university in Britain. Our 
cloisters are scarcely so hoary, time-honoured, and gloomy as are 
the external buildings of the University of Glasgow. Indeed, our 
Austrian convents on the Danube are distinguished by a certain 
secular and pompous appearance, compared with these English 
collegiate buildings, which are built in a plain style, of a dark, gray 
8toae» and are separated from the rest of the world by walls and 
doors, and neat, quiet, retreating courts. Only in that part where 
the Hunterian Museum is preserved, has the modem Grecian 
style insinuated itself into the college buildings. The fine mu- 
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seum of natunl history was commenced by the celebrated anato- 
mist. Hunter (by whom it was presented to the coUege)» and is 
particularly distinguished by the excellence of his anatomical pre* 
parations. Besides these, the other objects of natural history are 
of the choicest specimens, and are arranged in excellent order. 
Next to the British Museum, and the Edinburgh Museum, which 
hold the first rank in the natural history collections in Britain , 
the Hunterian Museum is certainly to be placed. It ranges with 
the museum at Manchester, and surpasses those of York and Ox- 
ford, in the richness as well as the arrangement of its specimens. 
The University of Glasgow is justly proud of its celebrated 
engineer, James Watt, and has erected a statue to his memory 
in the Hunterian Museum. One recognises him at a glance, in 
the hall of the museum. Here are also preserved some little 
machines which he constructed. It is well known that young Watt 
was originally in the pay of the University, as its instrument maker ; 
and here his merits were first recognised, and assistance ren- 
dered him. Watt is properly to be regarded as the inventor of the 
st^am-engine ; for although steam-engines existed before his time^ 
yet by the improvements he introduced (such as the condensor)| 
he rendered them capable of being applied to all those purposes 
of life in which we subsequently find them. Watt seems to have 
been born to be the inventor of the steam-engine, and almost 
from his youth appears to have brooded upon the idea. Arago, in 
his biography of Watt, relates, that while still a boy, he was once 
reproved by his aunt in the following terms : — " Shame upon you, 
James, to be sitting there, so lazy and dreamy. I believe that 
all this time you don*t know what you have been about. Do you 
know that you have been doing nothing but watching the steam 
of the kettle ? Always taking off the lid and putting it on again ; 
then holding it to the spout, and watching the steam change to 
water, and trickle down in drops. Mind me I Don't lose yourself 
in fancies, but busy yourself about something ordinary and useful !" 
May we not believe that at this time the idea of the steam-engine 
was lying in the head of tiie little Watt like an undeveloped 
embryo ? 

As the magistrates of the various British cities have various 
titles, sometimes that of Mayor, sometimes of Lord Mayor (as in 
London, Dublin, York, &c.); sometimes of Provost and Lord 
Provost (as in Glasgow, Aberdeen, &c.); sometimes of Sove- 
reign (as in Belfast, &c.) ; so the head or Rector of the different 
British Universities has various titles. In Dublin, for instance, he 
is called " Provost ;" in Glasgow, " Principal," Over this Prin* 
cipal, however, there is a Lord Rector, who is usually one of tho 
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gretft men df 43»e kkigd^m. Tfati £e«i Reolor isitisoted by jdt 
the 'professors «nd stadcFiils, mmi «oonM<)MM(iy «i«st Iw otthar m 
popular ntcRvkiual. it is «irortky ti vemm >tfaicfc fiir IRobart ^oelt 
a Tory, was for tw« years Lord (Reciter ofdaBgow Col1«|fe; wni 
now a ^cided WMg, fbe Mar^is of Breadalbam, iias tfaeeii 
chosen. It is a question whether •Ihere are mtrj other BtiCidh 
unrversities who hove placed liberal and «nliglytmed andsvidiMils 
at their head. The opposHion ie the T«iy goweiwaent is veiy 
extensive in Scotland, and ibe Tories are so much diskentened ia 
Edirftrargh, that they did not venture to put forward a -single can- 
didate at the last parliamentary election. The aniversities of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Dublin, and othere, are, it is well koowAf purely 
Tory ; but that of Glasgow is what the English call ** a changing 
body." This 'probably arises from the inHuence the students here 
have in their eilections. 

it may be remarked, tbat while 4be mnnber df students in tiie 
c^er unrversities of Great Britain is always greatly increasing, 
the "< Universitas Glasgnana,** or ** Glasguensis"—- {it is disputed 
bow it shoiild be written) --4n the nomber of its students is cifih- 
itoittly on the decrease. 'Between 1820 and 1896, there were 
neaiOy 1,600 -students; now there are on^ about IjMO, •among 
wbom, as at Edinburgh, are to be found many from the British 
colonies. At the universities of Oxford and Cambridge all the 
Students must be members of the EstabKshed Churdh, or be ex* 
eluded, by reason of which fewer young men from tbe dissenting 
colonies enter them, than enter the Scottish universities. The 
faculty of medicine entices most foreign students on this account^ 
and the discipline, besides, iu tbis faculty is particularly mild* 
it bas often been remarked, thaft the freedom-'loving youth of the 
British nation tacitly si^ject themselves to ^tha^t strict discipline 
from which our youth would rebe!. 8ach a power as that held by 
tbe censor, for example, who is appointed under every professor 
here, no one would dare to exercise in our auditories, it is the 
duty of this censor to watch over the conduct of the students 
during the lecture, aud to note all improper and inattentive be> 
haviour. One very common piece of misconduct, to which he 'has 
to attend, is that wide-spread passion in all English -schools Wbich 
considers the writing-desks capital material for the jyractiee of 
^ciHpture and all manner of carving. 7 found large 'boards affixed 
in the college c^ Glasgow, with notices threatening artt^s of fbw 
description with severe puni^menft. It is a remarkable pbenone* 
nan for the psychologist, that onr wild unruly students, mho wtfM 
not sulfer themselves to be so bridled, are often afterwards trans* 
Ibitned into quiet, t)bedient dtizens; wbile tbese •overlooked ttp ' 
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schoolboy- treated British jfouthsjo freguentlyj^row .i^> stuhboip 
and poweiTul opposition men* 

By **Humanitj/' is understood here, as was fonoefly among 
us, ,pliilology— ^but philology as confined chiefly to the know 
ledge of Greek and Latin, more particularly the latter.; the for- 
mer being less zealously cultivated in Britain than in GermauK. 
A professor of ^< Humanity** is a teacher of Latin. In the middle 
ages, when Latin was the herald of all the muses^ such a title 
was quite proper ; but now all such anti(|uated titles should be 
suffered to expire among the learned, as have the old feudal titles 
among the noble. The new li^bt of humani^^ which has arisen 
on the people of Europe, through the zealous and industrious 
study of nature, has broken slowly but surely in upon the old 
Latin humanity. First, in modern times> a professor of natural 
history was appointed. First, since 1818, has there been a pro- 
fessor oT chemistry. Until then there was mer^y one lectorer in 
Glasgow on this extremely important branch of knowledge. There 
are sevoral other new professorial chairs. The '< old chairs" have 
several immuiiities, such as free apartments within the college, 
and the like. The new chairs, of which about nine have been 
erected since 1806, carry on a war with the old, with the view of 
being placed on the same footing in reppect to free apartments, 
and to having a voice in the internal management of the eoUege, 
which they have not hitherto had. Probably the new professocs 
will soon be placed in the same position as the old. Certain an- 
cient pr^'udices and restrictions, resulting from national /eeliQgs, 
are still in operation liere. In general, Scotsmen only are per- 
mitted to be the teachers of Scotsmen. Hutchinson was the first 
Irishman so permitted ; and there is at present one or two 
teachers from Ireland in the college. This is remarkable ; for I 
do not believe that we, in Germany, are aware that the different 
subjects of the kingdom of Great Britain are accastomed toonake 
such distinctions among one another. There were, however, al- 
ways as many Irish students at the university of Gla^ow as Irish 
labourers in its *^ dying and coloaring works." These Irish stu- 
dents were mostly from the north of Ireland, and were Pveaby- 
terians, who came over to Scotland for the sake of its education, 
just as Irish Catholics formerly went to France and Spain. Since, 
however, the education of the Irish Catholics has been in a^eat 
measure confined to Ireland, by the establishment of Maynooth 
College, in 1785 ; so also, since 1810, the " home education" of 
the Presbyterians in Ireland has been prorided for, by the esta- 
blishment of the Belfast Institution, or Presbyterian College of 
belaud. Indeed, it even now happans that here .and there 4f 
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Presbyterian goes over from Scotland to Ireland to xeceife his 
education. 

Most of the new houses in Glasgow, the Exchange, the Western 
Club — a distinguished building— several banks, also a joint-stock 
bank in course of being erected, and innumerable, indeed almost 
all the private houses, are built of a sandstone found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. This sandstone, while new, has a very 
beautiful appearance. But it has some faults. First, there are 
many veins and streaks in it, (originating from the presence of 
iron), which disappear on free exposure to the air, and then 
some places become softer and peel of. There are many fine 
buildings, both in Glasgow and Edinburgh, which are quite dis- 
figured on this account. 

The finest private houses in Glasgow are in the western part of 
the city,— the " West End," to which the opulent and "moneyed 
people ' retire. It is here just as in London. In Edinburgh also, 
;and in several English towns, there is a fashionable West End, 
^hich is not merely to carry out something in imitation of London, 
but is really the western part of the town. I should like to know 
show to explain this phenomenon. Perhaps the smoke, in con- 
junction with the prevailing winds, may be the cause. As most 
of the winds in England blow from the west, so the west end of 
English cities must be the clearest and least smoky, rendering 
the locality of course more sought after, more expensive, and 
therefore more fashionable. 

Not far from the west end of the city, I visited that part of 
■"Glasgow called Port-Dundas, where an arm of the great canal 
which unites the Clyde and the Forth passes. One has to ascend 
to this canal, as it stretches along the high borders of Clydesdale ; 
and on this account, one may see from a considerable distance, 
the masts of ships over-topping, like steeples, the houses of the 
suburbs. It looks like the world turned upside down, to perceive 
thus elevated what we are generally accustomed to look for only 
on the deep. Upon this canal there are small boats, drawn by 
horses, called *' swift boats." But then, also, vessels of from 100 
to 200 tons burthen can ply upon it ; for, at high water, the 
average depth is from eight to nine feet.^ In Ireland, all the 
canals branch out from one place, — Dublin ; while in Scotland, 
several distinct canals intersect the country in various places, more 
particularly two : first, this one between the Forth and the Clyde ; 

* The canal system of Scotland is very different from that of Ireland, the 
broken and precipitous nature of the country necessarily requiring the fre- 
quent employment of locks, by which means ascents and descents, above and 
below the original levels, are ingeDtously and with great, facility accomplished. 
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then that in the north, in the great Glen-more-nan-Albin, through 
which the great Caledonian canal runs. This canal is 115 feet 
broad, and from fifteen to sixteen feet deep — a gigantic work, 
and a true linking together of two seas, for the largest sea vessels 
can without any ceremony enter from one sea, sail right through 
the fiiterior of the country, and again enter the sea on the other 
side of the island. 



CHAPTER III. 

FROM GLASGOW TO EDINBURGH. 

THE SECRETS OF GLASGOW — THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY OF SCOTLAND— 

** BERLIN BY NIGHT*' DARK JOURNEY. 

The great "Dying and colouring works," (which are among 
the interesting objects the stranger in Glasgow would wish to see,) 
are a great " secret," and I had no hopes it would be disclosed to 
me. Besides, it was now Sunday, which made irany other things 
secret and inaccessible. I determined, therefore, to leave this city 
of secrets the same day, and towards evening took my departure 
for Edinburgh by the railway. But on the railway, again, all was 
wrapt in secrecy ; for the night was pitch dark, except in the small 
comfortable apartment of our carriage, which was brightly lighted 
up after the agreeable and laudable manner of English railroads ; 
so that, if not in naturay we could at least study the map of 
the country through which we were passing. 

This is the most fertile, level, populous, and best cultivated part 
of Scotland, the proper Scottish midland and central district of the 
Lowlands. The counties which cluster around the Forth and 
Clyde, — viz. Ayr, Renfrew, Dunbarton, Stirling, Fife, IJnlith- 
gow, and Edinburgh, comprise the whole of the midland plains ; 
while their extremities stretch away northwards to the Highlands, 
and. south wards to the hilly borders of the country. These beauti- 
ful counties have a population twenty to thirty times greater than 
many of the uncultivated upland counties. In the shires of Ren- 
frew, Lanark, Edinburgh, Fife, Linlithgow, and Stirling, for 
instance, there are from one to four acres for every individual of 
the population ; while in the counties of Argyle, Inverness, Ross, 
and Selkirk there are from 20 to 34 acres for every soul that in- 
habits them. Indeed, in the northern counties of Scotland, as in 
Sutherlandshire, which has a thinner population than the Orkneys, 
there are upwards of 43 acres for every soul. 

On these level plains of Scotland, that barely comprise 60 
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GennsD sqnare miles,^ almost the eutke .hifiory of the oomtiyig 
centred. All the celebrated places in Scotland are .here to he 
found, close to one another : thie 4Uicient royal iresideiices of Perth* 
Stirling* and Edinbnrgh ; the most important -and largest towns 
in the kingdom, Gla^w, Paisley, Edinburgh, Dundee >; — the 
famous battle«fields of Stirling, Falkirk, Bannockbum, Jlsc, on 
which the fate of Scotland was so often decided ;^-rall lie in xloae 
proximity. Here, in this confined locality, all that distinguishes 
and characterises Scotland was formed. Here her Anglo-Saxoi 
tongue was fashioned, hemmed in«by the Celtic of the Highlands. 
Here that reformation first took firm footing which the rest of the 
country was soon to embtaoe. Heie, after the union of the two 
great kingdoms, the wonderful creations of English industry were 
first introduced. And here, from sea to sea, run the best Scottish 
roads and highways, above all, that ancient water thoroughfare, the 
Forth and Clyde canal ; and, lastly, making the plentiful more 
abundant, the great new railway, direct from Glasgow to Edinburgh* 
and from each city throwing out branches and ramSying over the 
country. 

The Berliners, who, it is well Inown, are a witty people, have 
a huinorous sketch of their city as it appears by night, when its 
lights and lamps are out. This picture is nothing more than a patch> 
black as pitch, placed within a square frame. The whole country 
through which we were so rapidly carried resembled most dis- 
agreeably this '* Berlin by night." For the weather throughout 
was so bad, and the darkness so intense, that I could see nothing 
of the parts of Lanarkshire and Stirlingshire through which 
we travelled ; nor of West-Lothian, which we cut in two, nor of 
Mid-Lothian, through which we enter Edinburgh, — nothing could 
be distinguished. And, though I followed with the sharpest 
glances the finger of my travelling companion, a patriotic Scots* 
man, who wished to point out all in his native country that was 
new to me, — sometimes to the right, to the large and populous 
villages near Talkirk ; somedmes to the l^t, to the old castle of 
Linlithgow, in which Mary Stuart was born, only a few hundred 
paces from us.; then again to the right, to the country seat of some 
gentleman in that direction, — Istill encountered the same obstacle* 
an impenetrable blackness of darkness. 

* 240 Ei^sh square JDCkiks. 



CHAPTER JV. 

EDINBUBAH. 

(THE MINIBUS — ^ESIKBUBGH— ^BnS ATttENS OF TfflE mniTH— gXW ATIOIT 0V 
ElflHBVKGH — ^THB CASTIS 'aiLt^^UHjB TOWK AMD *KEW T01Va»-HUaK 
8TRB1ST Aia> eBO&GB &TB«K^-«SALI»BURT CBAOS AND ABmiiR'dl SBAT 
— VHE CAiatnr HULL — »PI.AN OF EDJNBUaGH — PICTORIAL SITE 07 7HB 
CITY — " AIH.i> reeky" — ^EDINBURGH BY NIGHT — POVERTY IN EDIN- 
BURGH — THE CLOSES — ^IMPURITY OF THE CLOSES — DANGER OF THE 
CLOSES — ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE THE CL08BS>~-TRE WEALTffV AKD TKB 
CLOSES — ^THE IRISH tN BDlNBlJReB — 9tl£ RSG^ULiIA AJCD ITS FATB-^ 
ESfGLISH CASTLES-*-^' LOBSISRS" — BDINBUBOH ADVOCATSS — ^ApVOCA-n^' 
LIBRARY-— PLEADING ROOM >— AUDVBON's BIRDS OF AMERICA— THE *' OLD 
TOLBOOTH" — MESSRS. CHAMBERS' ESTABLISHMENT — A MILLION OF 
FACTS — JOHN KXOX AND HIS HOUSE — HOLYROOD-HOUSE — ROYAL HOUSE- 
HOLD — HISTORY OF HOLTROOD MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AND SCHILLER 

— MARY's BED-CHA'MBBR— RISZIO's MURDER— PORTRAITS OF BCOmSH 
^KINGS — STUABfB AKD BOURBONS — PORTRAITS OF ENOLISB LAJIIBS— 
CHAPEL OF HOLYROOD ROYAL VAULT. 

At length, in JBdinburgh^ all was bright again, and, indeed, so 
bciUiant, that it seenied to me as if I had flown from one star to 
another through a dark space in the universe. I found this 
expression not a hair's breadth too strong. In fact, I believed I 
had reached the centre of a new star, as I proceeded in a little 
minibus,^ through the brilliantly-illuminated streets, by the 
garden-valleys, and Castle Hill of Edinburgh. 

We may read about Edinburgh as much as we please, and yet 
be ever pleased and delighted with the singularly beautiful situa- 
tion and laying out of the city. I believe everybody wouki 
declare Edinburgh to be one of the finest cities in the world, if 
envious fate had not entirely denied her a great embellishment^ 
namely, a fair, mirrored stream, of which she has ^notlung. She 
is a pure inland — a pure hill and dale city, and possesses every 
charm a human habitation can eiy'oy in her hills, crags, dales, 
hollc^KFs, and ravines ; but the living stream she is entirelydeprived 
of. For the city is two miles distant from the Frith of Forth ; and 
the little stream — the " Water of Leith" — which lays no claim to 
the name of fiver, slinks timidly away in a north-west direction 
beyond the city. With the exception of Btrmingham, I know of 
no place so destitute of water as Edinburgh ; for, except a small 

* Tbis ** Minibus'' is a onrioiis little ona-Jiorse, two-wheeled carriage for 
four persons, used in Edinburgh. In JGflasgow^ they have similar carrii^fni 
called <' Noddies.'' 
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canal basin, there 18 not a single pool or mill-pond within its walls. 
Not far from the city there are two or three small lakes, and I 
fancy the citizens of Edinburgh mutt often resort thither for the 
sake of once more beholding a piece of water. 

On account of her beautiful situation, (partly, indeed, on ac- 
count of the flourishing state of science here,) Edinburgh has been 
compared to Athens, and heuce has been called the Athens of 
the North. In truth, the resemblance is wonderfully striking. 
Athens, too, is almost entirely a hill and dale city. Perhaps, 
however, her Jlissus was somewhat greater, and nearer to the city, 
than Leith water. Athens, like Edinburgh, lies inwards, and had 
her Piraeus, as Edinburgh has her Leith harbour. The hills in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, too, are like those in the vicinity of 
Athens. But I believe that Athens has earned decidedly far 
more honour from being compared to Edinburgh, than Edinburgh 
has from being placed side by side with Athens. For there can 
be no doubt, that, in the Northern Athens, whatever is comprised 
in situation, is more magnificent and beautiful than it ever was in 
the Southern Athens. 

I had formed the design to profit by the still tolerably fine sea- 
son, to depart the next day on a short ramble in the Highlands. 
But the view of Edinburgh filled me with such ravishment, that I- 
could not forbear dedicating a few days to the study of the lordly 
city. 

In order to form a proper conception of Edinburgh, it is neces- 
sary to seize on that important point of view from which ils whole 
plan and situation may be ascertained, namely, the Castle Hill. 
This occupies three sides of a steep, rugged rock, of trap formation, 
commanding the plain for a considerable distance, and is admir- 
ably adapted for a fortress, which no doubt first determined the 
occupation of this spot as a settlement. Its building mounts to 
as high an antiquity as the Acropolis of Athens. At present it 
is crowned with ancient and modern fortifications. 

On one side it is connected with the rest of the country, and 
slopes gradually down into a valley between two other hills, the 
lowest of which is called the Calton Hill ; the highest, Salisbury 
Crags,* whose loftiest point is called Arthur's Seat. In the 
valley between these two hills, where the roots of the Castle Hill 
spring up, lies the ancient palace of the kings of Scotland, called 
Holyrood-house; and between this palace and the Castle Hill, as- 



* ** Crag" is the same word sounded Carrick in Ireland, and Craig m 
Wales, and signifies th^ie, as here — a rock. 
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cends upon the baek of one of the mountain roots, the High-street* 
of Edinburgh, connecting its palace and fortresa in one straight 
line. 

To the right and left of the High-street run off innumerable 
lanes to the north and to the south. These lanes are called 
^* Closes.'* They are in general so narrow that a few persons meet- 
ing can scarcely pass one another conveniently. And, as they are 
formed by the contiguity of astonishingly high houses, and run 
uphill, as we have already said, they may be compared to so many 
narrow rents and clefts in an immense rock. 

The High-street, and all its innumerable closes on both sides, 
with their houses of from seven to eight, indeed, sometimes ninef 
stories in height, towering on high, and over-topping one another, 
form the principal part of the old town of Edinburgh, which is to 
be found between Holyrood-house and the castle, as between its 
two angular points. 

On both sides of the steep ascent to the castle, which finally 
terminates on the rugged summit of the castle rock, are the hol- 
lows or valleys. On the north, one of these valleys runs from 
Holyrood-house into the street called the "North Back of Canon- 
gate ;" and on the south, into the street called the << South Back 
of Canongate." The latter unites with several other old streets 
yhich fill this hollow, (Cowgate, Grassmarket, &c. ;) and the 
former leads towards the Fishmarket, and to several gardens 
beyond. 

On the opposite side of these two valleys begins "New Edin- 
burgh, which has enclosed the old kernel with a hull of beautiful 
modern buildings, particularly that part opposite the northern 
valley, which is the broadest and most fashionable, and the side 
on which the greatest and most magnificent part of New Edin- 
burgh lies ; and which has all been built since the Union, and in 
greater part since the reign of George HI. Should we now con- 
sider the many new streets, squares, and buildings which still lie 
to the south in the old city as comparatively insignificant, and 
take no account of the small southern valley mentioned, we may 
regard Edinburgh as consisting in an old and a new city, sepa- 
rated from one another by a deep garden-clad valley. 

The new city lies opposite to the old, and its principal street, 
George-street, runs parallel to the old High -street, on a long 

* In the neighbourhood of Holyrood-hoose, one part of this street is colled 
the Ganongate, and in the neighbourhood of the castle, another part is called 
the Lawn-market. 

t One or two reach the giddy height of thirteen floors. — Trans. 
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raing ground", hut not nearly m^ elemtod m tlio eld wtim Atmot^ik^ 
ftre. €reorge*8treet h one' of lAie most uttposing* stieets of Xa* 
rope, adorned with beautiful buildings and lofty monuments; 
those to George IV., and' Pitt, for instancei. ¥ram thia rua off, 
at interrsls, (and presenting the greatest imaginaUe contfaat to 
the clbses of the old town,) sererdl BoagiiifiQeni atveets, wkK gar- 
dens sloping downwards^ upon whose northern' ade the city once 
more commences. Many quadftmgular, oiecoiar, ellipiicaii and 
octagonal places and squares, and Hkewiae & evowd of elegant, 
buildings, adorn this portion of the* new town* 

Of the two hills ahreadjr mentioned', sepasafeed) hr the valley and 
the park of Hblyrood-honsei the Calton Hill» m tiiecitjf ; but the 
other, Salisbury Crags, bears away with its stneps and heights right 
into the heart of the wilderness. These crags are ai rugged trap ion* 
mation, almost like Bengor& or Furhead-, in Ireland^ Their sides 
are entirely rugged, almost perpendicular, and their gcassy topsr 
are coyered wiHi herds of sheep and goats. The sight of this 
great rolcanic formation is so wild, that we might, almost fancy,, 
as in Ireland, that the breakers <^ a stormy ooean foamed among: 
the rocks beneath, instead of which we find displayed all mk 
elegance of a peaceful city. The frowning, impending form of 
Salisbunr Crags is seen from almost every house and street. 

The Calton HiH is brought within the city, ae it was easier to 
lay it out in promenades, buildings, and other pnifects. The Scots 
have, apparently, destined it to sustain the memorials of their 
heroes and poets, for il is coyered with seyeial magoificeat monu- 
ments. First, we find a lolty monument to Nelsooy somewhat 
resembling a lighthouse; then one to Playfkir ; aooAbw to Dugald 
Stewart ; and, at t^e foot of the hill, a fourth, to Burns, who would 
have been glad, upon his death-bed, to have had at his disposs^ 
only a fraction of the sum that has been since expended on monu- 
ments to his memory. Lastly, the commencement of a great 
monument is pointed out, designed to crown this- hill of monu- 
ments, as did the Parthenon the Acropolis of Athens. This re- 
markable structure, ** the National Monument,"' is e^Kdn couGeived 
after the model of the Furthenon, and was intended to commemo- 
rate the heroes of Waterloo. But either the ifispiratioO) of the 
idea was not lasting enough, or better management was oequtied 
for its fblt development, since only thirteen columns of tjiia tem- 
ple have been finished, each of which has cost £1,000. 

Thus, then, the pkm of Edkibuxgh is nearly depicted, and the 
points indicated are perhaps the principal features in the bewitch* 
ing picture this^ cit)^ affords. Let the reader now imagine «U that 
we nave been endeavouring so tediously, piece by pieces to ex- 
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plvh to Bun,, at once in full activity^ at once presenting itself^ to 
tbe eje, and constantly exhibiting neir groupings and positions , 
as we thiverse the streets in a Httle <^ Bhs ;*' lit him imagine these 
el^ant and imposing- streets of the new town, which, though reet- 
angufariy and regularly laid outt fail' to weary, so gently do they 
rise and fall — these beautiful squares and gardens, which insinuate 
themselves anmng the palaces— -these lofty buiTdihgs in the narrow 
streets of the old town, which, though dingy and miserable, still, 
while towering on the hill side, have a beautifully picturesque ap* 
pearance — these valleys and ravines, covered with houses or gar- 
dens, and' crossed by streets or bridges,r-^thougH Edinburgh has 
not a drop of water, stilf it possesses stately bridges,)'— let him 
imagine the stirring life in the streets above, and in the valleys 
beneath, — and the faurest, the richest and most interesting, the 
most ancient and modem Grecian and semi-Gothic structures, 
and, in the midstl of these, the monument-^crowned Calton Hill, 
the fbrtress-clad CtistFe Hill, and Arthur's Seat, now in the sun- 
shine now in the clouds, — Ibt the reader, I say, form a lively 
imagination of all these, and he will have some faint idea of the 
extraordinary pictorial enjoyment afforded by a walk in the streets 
of *^ Scotland's darling seat," as one of her greatest bardis calls 
this city, — or'* Auld Reeky," as it is called by the natives, there- 
by stm remembering the olden times, and taking no heed of 
modem transformations. 

In the beautifhU cleanfy, splendid, nay nagnificent new town, 
rich and respectable families appear to be the sole occupants* 
These are professors in the university, lawyers, (it is said that no 
less than 8,000 inhabitants, women and children included, belong 
to this class,) also many families of the nobiKty and gentry, and, 
generally, of those whose incomes are not sufficient to maintain a 
permanent residence in London ', above all, a multitude of the 
more respectable class of people from all' parts of Scotland and of 
England resort to Edinburgh, where they can enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of social* and reffned life at a cheaper rate, and in a more 
agreeable way^ than m London. In regard to the extent of its 
refined society, and' the resources which such a place can lay 
claim to, Edinburgh is the second city in the firitish Empire, and 
forms, in this respect, a singular contrast to Dublin, where, 
through its absenteeism, scarcely a trace of these is to be found. 
As Edinburgh is not a trad^hg- and commercial city, but only the 
seat of a umversily, the principal law courts, and the residence of 
a nobility, many persons are drawn here, in consequence, for the 
education of their children. The Scots, too, who wander over 
the whole globe to the fitrtiiest extent of ^e empire, fbr the most 
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part settle down in the capital of their beloved country, when their 
efforts have been crowned with success. With the university 
alone, there may be na less than 4,000 persons connected, includ- 
ing students, professors, and their families ; and it may be quite 
true what the Scots affirm, that almost one-third of the 150,000 
inhabitants of the city belong to the higher educated classes. 

Edinburgh appears exceedingly beautiful by night ; and I be- 
lieve there is no city in Europe so ornamentecf by the lighting up 
of its streets and houses as this, — particularly the old to^vn^ 
whose piled up houses may be seen from the splendid Prince*$- 
street, which runs along the brink of that waterless but tree and 
flower abounding valley, like a quay along a riven The old town, 
even on ordinary occasions, shines forth with its innumerable 
lights like a starry heaven, and like other cities on festive oc- 
casions. But poverty is the cause of this galaxy of light. For all 
these wonderfully lotty houses are filled from top to bottom with 
the poorest of the people. Every room is occupied by a family, 
and as these poor people are occupied until a late hour at nighty 
a little light streams from every window ; while, at the same hour, 
long rows of the houses of the rich are dark and silent. 

*' You must go into the narrow streets of the old town, and see 
the misery and dirt in which the poor people live there," one of 
my countrymen, resident in Edinburgh, said to me. " Unless you 
do this, you will probably do as so many foreigners have done, — 
return to Germany, and praise the magnificence of this Scottish 
city, the hospitality of its inhabitants, the magnificent dinners, and 
I know not what besides, and quite forget the poor, even as their 
countrymen forget them. If you will go with me into some of 
these houses, I can tell you, that you will see unheard-of things, 
such as you have never yet seen. For there exist such states of 
life, and scenes of filth and wretchedness, as are seldom to be met 
with in an orderly city, and which scarcely would be suffered to 
show themselves elsewhere." 

In fact, had I not seen the condition of the poor in the cities of 
Poland ; and had I not generally found distress^ and filth, and 
wretchedness linked with poverty in other parts of the world, I 
would have said, that the poverty and the miserable coodidon of 
the poor in the old town of Edinburgh, afford the most afflicting 
sight on earth. On the amount of poverty and wretchedness in 
this earthly vale of sorrows, one can scarcely decide. But, this- 
much is certain, that the mode of life of the poor of Edinburgh, 
with all its peculiar unseemliness, arises in a great measure from 
the singular way in which this part of the city is built. 

The closes are the narrowest lanes anywhere to be met with in 
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the world. In comparison, the narrow bnes of Genoa, and those 
in oriental cities, are broad streets. Some of them, in fact, are 
only a cleft between the houses, of from 1 to 1-|- ells in breadth. 
Formerly, the houses which line these closes were occupied by 
persons of distinction, and many of them bear to the present day 
the names of ancient families, such, for example, as ** Morrison s 
Close"—" Grey's Close"—" Stewart's Close"— and " Blyth*8 
Close." Gentlemen built themselves up, intentionally, in these 
confined spaces, for greater security, and that they might the 
better barricade their streets. The name of close appears even to 
be derived from this circumstance. In many closes the arms of 
such old families may still be seen, cut out above the doors.- In 
Blyth's Close, the palace of Mary of Guise, who was Begent of 
Scotland from 1554 to 1560, is pointed out. It is now half in 
ruins, and, like every other ancient nobleman's house, filled with 
poor people from top to bottom. 

In " Bakehouse Close," is to be found the old house of the 
Earls of Gosford, in former times a splendid structure, but now 
inhabited by the poorest people. Near to this stands the palace 
of a still famous family, the Earls of Moray ; and a little way oflT, 
that of the Duke of Queensberry, now a house for beggars. 
Similar houses, once famous, but now degraded, are everywhere to 
be met with. 

Nowhere have I found the poor cleanly, for comfortable circum- 
stances alone give a love of order and cleanliness. Even in Eng- 
land, a greater amount of comfortable circumstances is requisite 
to induce a love of order — I may add, of cleanliness and frugality 
likewise. But the English poor are too often spendthrifts, drunk- 
ards^ and buried in dirt. I believe this is still more the case with 
the Scottish poor. One must think of the filthiness, the stench, 
the dirt, that one has to inhale in these closes. As they are never 
entered by sun or wind, they are almost always damp. In many 
places I saw the dirt lying, as if it had been collecting for years. 
By means of curious stairs, which are often built like ladders on 
the outside, the interior and upper parts of the house are reached, 
which contain a labyrinth of passages, stone stairs, and miserable 
holes. From these holes and dens one has sometimes the most 
magnificent prospect, through these narrow streets, of the new 
town^/v^tdi its hills and gardens. For, as I have already observed, 
these closes are built on the rising hill, and are, as it were, the 
steps in a ladder, from whence one is permitted to have an un- 
interrupted view of the valley beneath. 

The cholera %uged frightfully among these houses, often as 
inaccessible to the physician and police, as to the son and other 
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l^iodly inflmences ; and U ui md that they ar« nevev entirely fret 
from GontagiouA disordec9» There are also many Irish iohabitantt 
q{ the ruins ; and as tHese are never without pigs* so these pet 
aipisials are often, (o be found in garrets^ under toe same roof with 
fjieir owners, wher« they grub perhaps in the sleeping apartment 
of a ooivlier and iuajght of James the FiHth or Sixth. It is told 
in £dinbufgb> that during the time the chdera prevailed, v\mu 
the poKce penetrated here,, to restore order and deenliDess, a 
parcel of pigs wene obliged to be let down from the fourth- floor by 
the window, because it was found, unex|^ectedly, that they had 
hecome too fat and lai^e to be taJiea throii^j^ the narrow dogr- 
iiay. 

a/iftat crimes ia Edinbnrgh.are perpetrated in these closes, whid 
afil^rd tho best opportunity for theft and robbery^ for the conceal** 
mept of stokn property, or the accomplisliment of murder. As 
the foot-passenger sometimes cannot escape without coming into 
ooptuct, so fho murderer may, in passing by^ cru^h bis victim to 
tbfi WfStf* aod thus deprive him of breathy and prevent hi« calling 
ftui,. while he dispaiches him at a blow. I believe thesis nansow 
streets inspired the notorious murderer Burke with the idea of his 
frightfi«l murders ; and one of these closes* the Westport, which 
n^m «p from the Grassmarkfit, w^ the theatre of his atrocities 
and where he waylaid the poor little Italian organ-boy^ and suflb^ 
i9»|4B4 hiip by cov^riiig his &^ with s. phist^r of pitch. 

I must confess*, I began to entertain a kind of passion for th^ 
AijI^csMdiAacy coqidition and economy of this ancient Edinburgh^ 
ivAi^J^bafi nowhere iU like; and I visited it several times by nig^ 
m^ by dfiy* Th^ mosi; panful thought that pressed itself upon 
mow^ UiM h h likely to d^a^ on in this cpndition for a coosir 
4ei»I»le time yet to come. It is true indeed, as I was told,, and 
m I bsre and there remark^^d, that the magistrates bay^^ done 
^liph in order to purify, puJt in order* widen, and even if possible 
t4»f i»mo?e, tiie closes* Sometimes old decayed tjA^U^^gs ar^ 
miV^Ml. d«wn, and the poor provided with habitations, etewhew. 
Bf^ tim city, of Edinburgh has a risyonue of only ;f 30,000* md 
]pb$^ shu eai) spare from this sum i^r the improvemeRi of thie old 
t^Wfir is if^significant in proportion to the magnitude of i|^p 
,Aiig«m fJiAhle she Iia& to cleans^ o^t^ The old buildings it ^ 
^4 affai iHi largo aud splid|, that it co^» a considerahle sum tp 
iq^^^r.-jiVM^ #wayr aud tbitt it is possibly tb^y may s|»nd for som^ 

Many a city has been'frf^d from old inconv^nj^nqes by m^W 
4|f 9illMisjv% c<Hi0flg^io«is» apd haiiaitlajn^, iu consfsqu^q^, a 
Mtm^ f«li.i9iprowl niffde 9f huildl^^, Butr, bei»i notbiqc 1^ ibfi 
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Hwi ]» t» be: expected, even if it were dennUey wkHe the hcMset* 
anr se cDinpacUy buiit of stone..* 

If it were not that the humaa. nmid! ig so singularly eonstitiitedf. 
that it is not usually stirred into enthusiasm, either by ihe near 
proximity of beauty or miser}', one might wonder that there sliould 
esmt anong the weallhy ettizeae el Bdin burgh who* occupy the 
new town, societies for the conversion of Jews and Negroes, but 
not a single one whose object it is to collect money for the pur^^ 
pese of buyhig up by degrees some of these dens in the old towny 
and, by their destruction, to adout somethii^ more of light and 
air, health and morality y. into this conrglomeration of houses;. Of 
the wants of the Negro and the Jew^ in diftant zones, these peo* 
pie can. know but Itttle. What thdr own poor stand in need ef,. 
and what would most benefit them, thcjcan best ascertain for 
themselves, as they have them ever under their eyes^ But, as iir 
this worlds- generally, there is great joy wear one new convert, so 
aiio^, in Edinburgh, there ia more jutikilolion. over a singie baptized 
bfausk^ than over the edbcating, tli» civilizing, andchrisltantzinr; of 
a.hundred more closdy connected poor* The Edinburgh Prefll>y-' 
tecian, with hia missionary zeal, may be likened tO' a shephenit 
who haa a. hundred diseased sheep in hw flock, and wbe,v instead 
of li^uig out his money for their healing,, m physicians and medi«- 
cine^ squanders it. perhaps in the pMrchaRe- of a rare and expensive 
gfsat*. when nevartheless, through the restontion of his sheep, he 
would infioitelr mom increase hia fold; To sweeteo the bitteit-^ 
neas of the cup of life tothe poor in the High-street and its clbse» 
---to dash the. whisky glass> hoai the band^v and pveasto their lips, 
the: cupi of health, — these, indeect oughe to be the; worthy objeeta. 
ol'a missionary ; and I cannot conoeive: bow it happena^ that pso^ 
phela bawe- not been^ sent out long- agor Ibr such- purposes- Eot it 
is4 manifest that the people would shower more pmises and laoreltt 
oik tiie misaftanary- who shoiild convevt hlaeke in Africa, er browns? 
in. Australia, or Jows in^ Walsehio^ thasv an< smother who should: 
make, the closes and-tbe* Hight-stneetc the theatre of his beneficent 
laheuiB. 

What struck me with most surprised in my repeated walkwin the 
)iMea;of the old town of Edinbinigb> was the oondition of the IHshi 
Tb4ky do not hoc;, afi isiGUn^osr, constitiite the mosli wretched,: 
these,, as. a niie> wero always 9eolck The Irish hBeoe ane 

* Mr. Kohl does not apyjear to be awaie that it vai by a cdamity of tbi& 
description (the great fire In Rdinbnrgh, in 1824) an opportunity was af- 
faxdai ait maMnj tile ipikwiiil^ iui y a wiiiiUH - wWeb bare alaeetlieen efficted 
owtbe.Mrtfi. sNte qf ; H%liMrt wal^ and h» tHeTMaity of tlie Ctetle HiU.--^ 
Trans. 
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usually littie sh'tpkeepera. People told me that the Irish are 
better (»ff with a little than the Scotch are with much. << Indeed, 
all woa'd he quite well»" an Irishman said to me, "if we were only 
able to obtain equal ju!itice with the Scots. But it is a hard matter 
for us to i^et in the laws.'** 

A walk from the summit of the Castle Hill down Hiffh-street 
and »he Cannn^ate to Holyrood-house, with its beautiful garden 
in the vnlley, is one of the most interesting urban promenades 
that one can anywhere enjoy. We begin at the top of the castle 
with a view of the Scottish regalia, which are preserved in an 
elevated little room, in a part of the castle built by Mary of Scot- 
land The reirali 1 of Scotland have had a more singular fate than 
any other in Europe, excepting perhaps the crown of Hungary. 
They entirely disappeared for more than a hundred years, and no 
one knew where they had been placed. In the year 1707, the 
period of the union of Scot'and with England, through the pa- 
triotism of some Scottish gentlemen, they were packed in a chest 
and concealed in the wall of an upper chamber of the castle, 
where they are now exhihited. This precaution was adopted, I 
believe, in the apprehension that the English might carry them 
off to London Their place of concealment was afterwards com- 
pletely lost sight of, until they were discovered again, for the first 
time, in 1818, and, after the breaking down of the wall, exposed 
to da\ lif^ht— (tr, at least, to waxlight, for the small, low room in 
which they lie, within a grating of iron, is lighted by spermaceti 
candles, beinir quite inaccessible to the light of the sun. I was 
told that Sir Walt»*r Scott possessed some account of their conceal- 
ment, and contributed much to their discovery. This, to me, ap- 
pears, indeed, a most remarkable circumstance ; and seems to 
prove, that while the secret was in the hands of a few, there were 
others of the nobility who were in ignorance of the position 
of the regalia, and who, since the days of the Union, looked 
upon them merely as interesting antiquities, and satisfied them- 
selves with the idea that they were, together with the Crown of 
England, in safe custody in the Tower of London, and would yet 
some time or other be turned to occasional use. That they were 
not disturbed in their dark concealment during the rebellion of 
1745, is simply explained by the fact, that the castle never fell 
into the hands of the Pretender, Charles Stuart, who vainly be- 
sieged it. 

The regalia consist, among other things, in a crown, whose 

* This Irish gentleman seems to have been a genuine R^dkr. We were 
not until now aware that the laws of Scotland recognised any difference be- 
tween Paddy and his brother Scot.— Trans* 
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rim or circle was made for. Robert Bruce ;*^ (in Scotland, every- 
thing, where possible, must date from Kobert Bruce; as in (ler- 
many, from Charlemagne ; in Hungary, from Stephen the Pious ; 
and in Russia, ^m Monomachus :) also in a sceptre made for 
James V., a sword presented by Pope Julius II to James IV., 
and several other pieces. Among the foreign pearls ^nd precious 
stones in these insignia, the famous Scottii^h crystals called *' Caim- 
gorms>" occupy a distinguished part. A beautiful lr«Tge cairngorm 
is set in the sceptre of James V., and another in a sceptre that 
dates from James III. These cairngorms are a <^moky-coloiired 
quartz, found in the granite of the hill of Cairnirorm. in the north 
of Scotland, in Invemess>shire. They resemble the nortli Icelandic 
crystals.f The Scots delight in being able to set one of these 
pretty stones of their country in their daggers hunting-knives, 
snuff-horns, walking-sticks, and other articles; and here I found 
them likewise on the sceptre of the kings of Scotland With the 
exception of these regalia in Edinburgh Cattle, and those pre- 
served in the Tower of London, Great Britain has none. For 
Ireland, although a kingdom, has nothing of the kind, except, 
perhaps, several ancient regalia of the provincial kin^s of iVTunsier 
and Leinster, which, as I was told, are preserved in the hands of 
Irish private individuals. 

There is, in almost every important English city, a similar 
Castle Hill, with an ancient or modern fortress, and with an 
ancient or modern royal or governor's residence. It is singular 
that they all seem to resemble one another. They are all more 
or less like Windsor Castle. And 1 would be rble at a glance 
to recognise an English castle again^ and to distinguish it from 
other castles, without having to go over in detail all their peculiari- 
ties and distinguishing points. 

Among continually beautiful prospects we walk over the lofty 
esplanade, where the English red-coats — 'Mobsters** the people 
call them— are exercised, downwards to the old town. To the 

* The ancient crown of the kings of Scotland was carried off by Edward I., 
from John Baliol, in 1296. Bruce was crowned at Scone, with a temporary 
coronet of gold, which likewise had the fate of falling into the hands of the 
English. The crown at present shown is surmised to have been made for 
Brace after the battle of Bannockburn, and is that in which his son David II., 
and' subsequent Scottish monarchs, were crowned. — ^T&ans. See an inter- 
esting account of the regalia, in Sir W. Scott's Miscellaneous Prose Works, 
vol. vii. 

t The cairngorm is a species of topaz. The supply from the hill Cairngorm 
has now failed, hut is amply made up by a more beautiful variety from the 
Brazils, at a tenth of the price usually charged for the Cairngorm topaz. — 
Teans. 
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left, ihiB is connected widi tlie new tomi by a broad eartfaMi 
iDound, and to the right with the aiiburbs hy a stitely bndge 
(George iV/s Bridge), under w\aeh flows along tbestfeam of the 
poor poi{)irUtiaii of the Cowgate, or, Eatiiec, as the Saxon- Soots 
call H, the Koogate, 

Near this bridge ane aitaated the stately buildings of the aadent 
Scottish parliament, and the eourts of law, .irhidi« at the same 
time, contain the fasMMis iibmry of the Scottish a^lvecates.* 

The great hall, built for the sittings of the parliament, now 
aerves the Hawyers as aprlace of resort or promenade. I went into 
this hall, in the course of ooy walk, ait the veory tine some bus- 
•dreds of these learned g^itlemen — or ff«mnamen, os the peoplle 
term them — were assembled, — a singidar sight to a stranger not 
ocoustomed to it. For all these young and ^vigorous individnals 
wore long robes, liibe drassing gowns, and white powdered wsgiu 
They have a " gown -room," where they make their toilette before 
ihey appear in this assembly hall. Here an immense nuokberiof 
gowns and wigs are to be seen. But what struck me more than 
all the wigs in this assemblage, was the distiisgiitshed handsone- 
ness of ail the pera>oas present, as well in their energetie, aMmiy 
^W expression of countenance, as in their elegant slender figures. 
Generally, wherever one has an opportunity of seeing many mem- 
bers of the learned classes of England together, he will be struck 
with this appearance. I belieie there are few countiies where 
ike bodily form of the upper classes, both men and m omen, is so 
noble and handsome as in Great Britain. 

The Advocate's Lihi«ry is one of the -finest and most distin- 
guished in Britain. It is one of the few wibach has a right to 
receive a copy of every work published in the country, it cm- 
tains not less than 150,000 volumes, and a OMiltitnde of mann- 
(Scripts besides, most ia>portant to the history of Scotland. It 
always delights me to see our old German cfaamcters made use 
^ in these ancient English manuscripts. Even m the time ^ 
Cromwell, the German characters were used in writing; and 
everywhere in England, in early times, books were printed in the 
German letter, and illustrated with wood-cuts prepared by German 
artists. 

I say, I was delighted at this ctrcamstaace with a kind lof Ger- 
man patriotism, and recapftnlaled to myself aiH the countries where 
our old crabbed-looking {krikelkrakehg) letters had extended : 
Scotland, England, Ireland, Norway^ Sweden, Denmark^ Ger- 
many, Scandinavia. Great Britain and the Netherlands hwe 

* Here agda welnd thii uaioe adweste, so waU kaowa ia Oecmaa^ 4M 

which is not used in England. 
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ttow afmost dkpcmsed with oor characters. The Prench «ir !Mliini 
alphabet is «yer more victoriously penetracting through Europe; 
and even in Crermany many people now 'write and print, not in 
German, bnt in Italian characters. The Fretich, Enrgliahf miA 
other nations wish that we would follow then* example; for out 
curious letters alone, they tell us^ are a great hindrance to their 
acqumng oar language. 

For this reason, then, and in some small degree to strengthen 
Reconnecting bands that twine themselves round the people of 
Europe^ and at the same time to do homage to beauty and dis* 
tinctnessj (ibr there cannot be a mementos donbt that the Roman 
letters are prettier than our own,) we should renounce a patriotism 
that is in some degree attached to our misshapen imps of letters ; 
and permit all the live«>and*twenty to range under the Italian, or, 
rather, European banner, and conform to the custom of Europe. 
It is observable that the Russians have, in some cases, lecentfy 
adapted the Italian character. 

The library and reading-rooms of the Edinburgh advocates, anil 
writers to the signet, are the most enticing, the ^nest, and most 
comfortable of the kind, and it must be a real enjoyment to be a 
book-worm here. We have all the elegance and convenience of 
a Iiondon club-house, and all the learning and abundance of & 
German library. I do not know that anywhere upon- the Conti- 
nent one can read books with truer relish than here. I couMnot 
resist the temptation aflForded me to reach the fine, large, illus* 
trated work of Audubon, on American birds and their habits, and 
to revel here in the double enjoyment of English comfort and die 
American forest solitude. I saw the mountain and wood*pigeons 
of America {Colomha tnoniana) billing amid flowers, in whose 
chalices little, brilliant humming birds were dispersed. I ga%ed 
on the frightful, ugly young of the common cormorant in the 
nest, and heard astonished the frightful criies they raised for the 
sake of a berry, which the old one brought them, doubting to 
which of the dear little frights she would give it. American flies, 
and beetles, and butterflies, appeared to me almost to flutter 
about, so well were they executed ; and the wood«daek seemed 
almost to snap at the flies out of the picture. I pitied the terror 
depicted in the countenance of a poor little frog that ft night* 
heron was upon the point of swallowing, tin d admired the dexterity 
and ^ry of two American eagles engaged in combat. I did not, 
however. Tike' Mr. Audubon, require to expose myself to theeoM 
storm and the hot sun, to the suffocating malfiria and mosqeilo 
swarms of the American forest, nor to clamber up rocks and trees $ 
but I recUned upon splendid sofas, my feet rested on excellent 
carpets, with which the floors of the library and reading-room 
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are covered, and sometimes I glanced arowid to gratify myself 
with a view of the arrangement and form of the noble rooms, or 
stirred the fire a little, which, with several others here and there, 
blazed in a brilliant fire*place. Whoever is a friend to refined 
literary enjoyment must come to England : here only can he find 
the books and arrangements for a true literary banquet. 

Opposite the library of the ** Writers to the Signet/' in the 
middle of the High-street, stands a place where we have all stood 
in our time, — the place where the " Old Tolbooth'* is found, whose 
gloomy walls and doors have been so brightly illuminated in Sir 
Walter S«ott's romance of the " Heart of Mid-Lothian." Wherever 
one happens to arrive in Scotland, he is generally reminded of 
some scene in the novels of Walter Scott ; and all the ground 
hereabout is full of the finest historical interest, and is at the 
same time adorned with the bewitching light of poetry and 
romance. Perhaps there does not exist another instance of a 
country being made known to the whole world, in all its relations^ 
in its scenery, its customs, its history, its ancient and modern 
condition, through such a series of skilful delineations, the work 
of a single genius. 

Another Scottish literary celebrity is also in this High-streetf 
not far from the Old Tolbooth. I mean the establishment of the 
brothers W. and R. Chambers, whose publications have obtained 
an extraordinary circulation and fame in Great Britain. These 
gentlemen are in themselves authors, printers, publishers, book- 
binders and booksellers. 

1 had an opportunity of seeing their interesting establishment, in 
which all the operations necessary to these various businesses are 
conducted. I believe we have nothing similar to exhibit, as oar 
** visionary and impracticable" writers fail completely in the 
necessary spirit of speculation ; whilst in England it is not uncom- 
mon for the producer and merchant to be united in one person. 
1 believe the Messrs. Chambers commenced with very small specu- 
lations. But now, they have extended these wonderfully, and 
employ nearly 100 persons in their book establishment, where 
bc'Oks are prepared, from their origin in the dark chambers of the 
brain, to the point when, bound in neat morocco or otherwise, they 
are ready for the fastidious customer. 

All their books, whether prepared by themselves or under their 
superintendence, are so good and excellent, and so well calculated 
lor the wants of the public, that almost all their undertakings 
succeed. The principal writer of the two, I believe, is Robert, the 
elder, who resides in Fifeshire, not far from Edinburgh ; the other 
William, is the principal man of business. As excellent and well* 
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ioformed judges of their native . country, they have represented 
Scotland in every possible point of view. They have compiled 
and published a good history of the country, a circumstantial 
description of Scotland, (Chambers' Caledonia,*) and a " Picture 
of Scotland" for travellers. They have produced, more particularly^ 
single portions of Scottish history, as, << The Hiptory of the Re- 
bellion in 1745 and 1746 ;'* and also, *^ The Traditions of 
Edinburgh," and '< Reekiana.''-!- These works are so excellent 
that they serve in a great measure as valuable manuals of the 
history and statistics of Scotland, and numerous editions are 
spread over the country. With these and other original works, 
the success of which was very great, they first entered on the 
literary and publishing career, in which they have si nee proceeded 
with several magnificent undertakings — first, with the periodical, 
known even to Germans — " Chambers* Edinburgh Journal," in 
which, for a very moderate sum, they present the public with a 
mass of interesting intelligence and well>written sketches, tales, 
and essays ; — then with the so-called *' People's Editions," com- 
menced in 1837. In these they reprinted such distinguished, 
generally acknowledged, and generally esteemed works as were 
interesting to the public. The price is uncommonly moderate, 
especially when we consider that the books are very correct and 
printed upon good paper. The Essays of the celebrated Bacon, 
with a biography of this great man, may be had for eightpence; 
Locke on the Conduct of the Human Understanding for sixpence; 
Graham's Poems for fivepence. If these prices are compared with 
the prices formerly paid for such books, it will be found, that the 
Messrs. Chambers have reduced them to a tenth, indeed to a 
twelfth and twentieth of what they were. 

Another of their undertakings, <* Chambers' Information for the 
People," is again a great work, of which they ** throw off,** as a 
person in their establishment told me, not less than 70*000 Copies. 
They sell about the same number of their Journal. Most of the 
other works in their warehouse have such a rapid sale, that they 
are almost all stereotyped. 

Their most remarkable undertaking, however, is their " Educa- 
tional Course," commenced a few years ago, in which they give 
the rudiments and elements of the sciences, elocution, geometry, 
chemistry, &c., in pretty little^ useful volumes. All these books 
may be had at their shop in any number of copies, either sewed, 
in cloth boards, or bound in morocco, as a person chooses. 

* Our author is here in error. " Caledonia*' was written by George 
C^halmers, — a gentleman whose celehrity as an author dates from a modi 
earlier period than that of Messrs. Chambers. — Trans. 

t From the term ** Auld Reeky," already explained. 
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From all this one may jodge what must bave been tbe infltteiHSl^ 
of the speculations oT these brothers on the education and informa- 
tion of the people of Scotland, and on the literature of Great 
Britain in general. All their undertakings have been of the same 
kind as those which the " Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge" originated. This society first brought " Penny Edi- 
tions" and '* People's Editions" into vogue in England, and *^he 
seed thus sown afterwards increased with all the fecundity of 
potatoes m Ireland. A multitude of booksellers and authors trod 
in the footsteps of Lord Brougham and his associates ; and from 
the same spirit went forth that which these industrioiis Edinburgh 
publishers have accomplished. 

There occurs to me another remarkable English work, belong- 
ing to the same class of books, and bearing the title — '^ AMiHion 
of Facts." This book is, I believe, the most remarkable example 
of the modern English passion for compilations and scientific 
cookery, and in this latter point of view, sets forth in its pages tbe 
best extracts, from oysters and broths, to soups and sauces ; the 
ibest apricot and citron essences, to lemonade and sherbet. For 
fh a single volume it contains, in brief extracts, the ascertained 
acts and results of all sciences in the world ,-*-a brief chemistry, 
natural history, botany (even directions for drying plants,) zoology, 
physics, &c, ; then, a short geographv of every country on the 
earth, a history of Greece, a history of Rome, of the middle agef , 
and of modem times, all in distinct sections ; and not only all 
these, and other useful sciences, but also a short comparative view 
of the measures, weights, and monies of every European country; 
and, at the end, a biographical dictionary, in which is to be found 
a compendious account of the most celebrated men in the woild. 
The compiler of this work was named Phillips, for thirty years the 
editor of the Aloirthly Magazine, and who had thus learned to 
know the wants of the reading English public. Had that Persian 
king in the Thousand and One Nights, who vainly called upon liis 
magicians to reduce all his treasury of books into one short, light, 
and perspicuous volume, lived only to our and Sir Ktchard 
Phillips^s day, he would have had bis wish completely gratified. 
The preface to the book runs thus : — " Why should we read ? 
To arrive at facts. What makes the educated man agreeable in 
society ? His knowledge of facts. What is best for his educa- 
tion ? A sufficient number of fiicts. What says Bacon ? Every 
one who thinks and intellectually labours, without possessing a 
sufficient number of facts in the treasury of his thoughts, is like a 
ship suiliog OB the ocean without a compass. Here, then, I 
present to the public, tbe beat I cam present — factfl,*-a milliun of 
facts I for twelve skillltigs t that is, tome good lscti» say 1,000 
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interesting, agreeable, asd learned facts, for a penny. 
Cbeaper, 4me has never seen !'* ^Uiiough this sounds rsther like 
ia ^fr, yet ^without doubt the bo^ — ^I have read a great part of it 
irith mttdi interest — is very good of its kindi — brief, subatential, 
just, and tvue ; and I am not acquainted with any eountiy in the 
world where such a tremendous pvrff would turn out so good in the 
purdtased ware as in England. This Tensarkable book has snr- 
▼ived a number of editions, and been recently translated into 
French. 

In the under«rooms at Messrs. Chambers*, I saw with astonish- 
ment llie great steam -press at work ; ati upper room , contuning a 
select Itbniiy of history, geography, dictionaries of Tarioas Jan* 
guages, and in which severa:l young men were employed ; another 
loom, in which young women were folding and stitchiog ; then 
^hre warehouse, in which all these intellectual fabrications are 
0lored up, — a mass of neat little I'olumes in different oonpart- 
ments ; and, lastly, the shop, where the current wares stand ready 
to hand, in different divisions, as in an apothecary's shop. In a 
word, I admired all the details of this immense bocJ^'factoiTy witho- 
out doubt one of the best that can be seen. I must at least 
rep e n t, that all its products which came under my observation 
appeared good and useful, and excellent of their kind. 

I find a walk in the streets of a great city, among the works of 
man's hands, as interesting, or even more interesting, than in the 
%'alley of a lofty mountain, among the forms of nature. There we 
behold the mountain and its successive steeps ; here the high, old 
steiied buildings. There flutters the butterfly, and soars the 
singing bird, the owl, and the bird of prey; here the old and 
young in a centre of life. There blooms the lovely and tbe 
Imneful flower ; here, too, are lovely and loathsome forms. There 
breaks the aunshine, and clouds cast a shade ; and here «re the 
varied scenes of peace and strife. There sleep the Titans and 
giants t^ehr thousand years* sleep ; and here rest dwarfs and men 
in the okl churchyard, — Pergosson, the poet, and Adam Smith, 
the political economist, 1^ Canongate ChmxAi ; Blair and Robert- 
son, Ramsay, the poet, and other celebrated men, by Greyfiiars 
Church* By the Exchange, by the Tron Church, where the 
sovdi bridge crosses, and hence away where the High-street 'Con- 
tracts into a narrow passage, catted toe Netherbow, there is always 
a remarkable throng of active and indolent life. 

in one of these narrow streets lies, as at the extremity of a 
promovtery, the honee of the oelefbrated Scottish preacher and 
leforaaer, John Knox, who, in the year I $599 fixed his abode and 
set up hb chair in the capital of the country, after lie had stimid 
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up the people in other parts of the kingdom with his vehement 
and powerful discourses against the Roman clergy and Popery* 
Knox, of whom^ according to Robertson, the Earl of Morton said 
over his grave, *< Here lies one who never feared the face of man/' 
—had a remarkable comparison-challenging resemblance to our 
own Luther ; but whom he surpassed as much in harshness and 
fire, as the Scots at the time exceeded us in wildness and unculti- 
vation. He died in this same little house* which is still to be 
seen, and from whose balcony, it is said, he has often addressed 
the people. If the Earl of IVlorton spake the words already cited 
at his grave, it is remarkable that Knox on his death-bed used an 
expression that serves in a certain measure as an addition to the 
earl's remark. *' God knows," he said, << that I never hated the 
person of any man on whom I have invoked God's thunders and 
judgments/' There is still to be seen a small portrait of Knox, 
wrought out of stone I believe, on the corner of his house, and 
underneath the words—" ©so? — Deus — God." Remarkable it is> 
that this house is now a much-frequented " whisky shop," and one 
evening when I entered it I could scarcely find my way out again 
for the crowds of people with which every little box was filled, 
taking their " dram." In fact, were it possible that John Knox 
could appear in the Netherbow at the present day, he would find 
other people and things to drive out of the Temple, more ruinous 
than even " superstition and popery." It is still in the power of 
the Edinburgh magistrates to drive out this dram-shop and whisky 
scandal from the house of the reformer ; or, at least, they should 
remove as soon as possible the portrait of the man, and blot out 
the three words that stand in far too great a contradiction with 
what is carried on beneath. 

Several old houses in the closes have their walls stuck over 
with oyster (cockle ?) shells. I observed the same on some parts 
of the Tower of London, and on several other ancient buildings in 
England. I should like to know, whether this English custom of 
covering their walls with oyster shells is connected with an ancient 
superstition, or whether it is merely done as an idle ornament. ' 

Descending the whole of the Canongate, we come at length to 
Holyrood-house. Though this palace is now no longer occupied 
by kings, it is still regarded as a Royal residence, and, as such, 
still exercises its ancient rights and privileges. One remarkable 
protection, for instance^ it afibrds in modem times, is, that no 
debtor can be arrested who takes refuge within a certain circle 
round it. The poor people who occupy the little houses in its 
neighbourhood have sometimes still an opportunity of hiring their 
apartments at a good price to more distinguished debtors^ If 
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one can enter this locality in time and quietly, with his ready 
money, he is quite secure from his creditors. His family come 
after him, and his wife and daughters go freely out and in, and 
Tisit their friends and acquaintances in the city. He himself, 
however, dare not stir out of the precincts of Holyrood, until he 
has entered into an arrangement, by compounding or otherwise, 
with the creditors from whom he made his escape. 

Here also there is still an entire Royal Scottish household, the 
offices in which are scarcely less numerous than those in the 
Queen's household, and have this peculiarity, that they are nearly 
all hereditary, and attended with the enjoyment of certain privi- 
leges and revenues to the families who hold them. Thus there is 
still a hereditary Carver, a hereditary Grand Constable, a heredi- 
tary Standard-bearer, a Keeper of the Great Seal, and several 
such offices, invested in the families of the Duke of Argyle, the 
Earls of Lauderdale, Enrol, &c. There belongs also to the Scottish 
household a proper body-guard — << the Royal Company of Archers*' 
— of which the Duke of Buccleuch is Captain, and the Duke of 
Montrose a Standard-bearer. Ireland, it is well known, has only 
a vice-regal household, in which, however, the viceroy has a body- 
gtutrd — ^'His Excellency's Company of Battle-axe Guards." In 
England the Royal Body-guards are variously composed. In the 
Royal household there is a band of ** Gentlemen at Arms/' then 
the '* Yeomen of the Guard," and^ lastly, that admirable corps, 
the « Horse Guards." 

The palace of Holyrood was built by David I., as a convent, 
and was first occupied by the monarchs of Scotland in the 16th 
century. Strictly speaking, only four sovereigns resided here the 
greater part of their lives, namely, the three last Jameses and 
Mary of Scotland. Much older royal residences are the castles of 
Perth, Stirling, Linlithgow, and Scone, now almost in ruins. But 
it was Mary, or, as the Scotch and English commonly call her— - 
^' Mary, Queen of Scots" — (probably using this addition to . dis- 
tinguish her from her mother Mary, and from her cousin Mary of 
England) — who first procured for this palace its great name. The 
extraordinary events in the reign of this beautiful queen are so 
faithfully treasured in the memories of the people of Scotland, that 
the room she occupied in Holyrood is still to be found in the 
same condition as she left it in the year 1567 ; and everywhere in 
Scotland. are pointed out the various places made famous by Mary, 
Queen of Scots, — the place in which she was born, that in which 
she gave birth to James VL, those where she had lain concealed, 
where she hunted, where she slept, where she had sat a captive, 
and so on. 
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^ German g»nUeineii» in particular/' la&d the okl lH}ii6ek««p«i^ 
who thowad rae Mary's apartmenw ** German genlleraen wha viaii. 
ScDiland,. are alwaya most industrious in tbeir inquiries about one 
queen^ and look at everything so closely. I believe they have a 
poem among them which sings of Mary, and which i» very well 
known in Germany/' Truly Schiller haa instilled into us such a 
romantic tenderness lor Mary of Scotland, the Maid of OrIeam» 
Fiesco of Genoa, Don Carlos of Spain, the Bride of Messina^ and 
other foreign nanaesy that» generally, when we come into a strange 
countiy, we search out their traces and. relics with the utmost ae&l. 
Goethe» too, has filled ua with a love for tlie court oi Este^ the 
house Clavigo, Iphigeniis, and the Burgers and Counts of Brussels^ 
such as we are accustomed to feel for our own heroes and greot^ 
men. 

Of the various apartments in Europe which are still in the same 
pxeservation as ihey were when occupied by this or that individtial,. 
those of the Queen of Scotland' are certainly not the most uninter- 
esting. For, although these apartments were once sO' little re- 
spected by the rude oonspirators who broke in to assassinatB 
Ausio, the foreign favourtte of the queen^ yet high haa been the 
respect m which they have been held for 300 years by, after gene?- 
rations. Indeed, they look a» if their occupier, the qoeeiiy hadi 
just left them, and was soon about to return. It is seldom ^ audi 
arises from particular circiunstances, that the stage of early and 
long-departed events has been so preserved for the lover of histoid 
to. the minutest detail, — the window han^ngSy the footMoc^t the 
table-ooiver, and other little matters^^as that those events may ap- 
pear to him near at hand, and he can fancy himself a spectator of 
tkkuaa^ The particul«r circumstances that have procured- thi» plea* 
sure for the friends of history, in Holyrood, probably were, that»> 
alter Mary, the palace was occupied for a short Ume only by 
James VI*, and. never afterwards^ so that everything remains in. 
it» old position* 

It appears to me, as I have already said, as if Mary belonged) 
in a certain degree to ua (rennans i and when I fancy what, joy* 
S«htller would base experienced here in Mary*s bedchamber, to 
as* heiT little iworls^table (much rai^lier than similac workmanship 
in. Germany about the same period),, and the oandlestiok she 
brought wkh ber from B^ance (aa in Seo^and nothing of the kind 
WHML to be found), and all the other articles wliick Eemain« se many 
pi^pabla evadenoea of the real and bodily existence of the Mary ol: 
hbinaginatHMi,! believe my^connttymeo woMt net FtotHly veoiry 
of liitBS»ing:!to aometiang forther abouf theae apaJetmenls* 

The principal room, the bed-room^ is uncommonly sauil and 
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confined. The Earl of Bedford, who writes a. highly ioteresiing 
letjter, on the affair of Rizzip« to the Lorda of the Council in 
Eoghnd, on the 27th March> 1566> sajs, it waa a chamber about 
tw^ve feet square, containing a low reposing bed and a table, and 
that it was entered by a private staircase and door from the king's 
apartment, all of which we find at the present dav» 

On Saturday, the 9th March* 1566, about eight o'clock in ttie 
evening, supped at this table Queen Mary, Lady Argyll, a few other 
ladies, and Rizzio, who waa certainly her confidant^ and not» as Ro- 
bertson seemingly proves, and her husband, Henry Damley, falsely 
supposed, her paramour. Suddenly the private door was opened, 
and Damley, followed, by Lord Ruthven and George Douglas, 
entered tlie apartment, all completely armed, and confederated 
a|;ainst Rizzio, — the king, because he believed the queen loved 
him* and because he thought, him the only obstacle in the way of 
his exercising the power he wished for over the heart of the queen 
and her sceptre^ — the barons, because they could not brook the 
influence of a foreign favourite. The Earl of Morton, another of 
the conspirators, luid, in the meanwhile, taken possession of the 
palace with a body of troops, and the queen and her favourite 
were thus in the power of those who iiad entered by the private 
door. Rjzzioy who wore his cap on bis head, comprehended, all 
this at a glance^ and trembled as Lord Ruthven, whose naturally 
wild aspect was rendered more hollow and ghastly from recent illr 
ness,. ordered him to come forth, as that was no place for him. 
Mary* who was now in the sixih month of her pregnancy, answered^ 
that it was her will David (Rizzio's christian name) should be 
there. " Qut it is against thy honour,*' interrupted Damley ; who 
thereupon arose, that they, might seize upon Rizzio in the queen*s 
cabinet*, while Darnl^ heaped reproaches against him in her pri»» 
lence. While the king was thus speaking, the hollow-eyed Lord 
Ruthven, who had just arisen from a three months' sickness, and 
who. was 'Still so weak that he could scarcely walk, or draw his 
weapon, stepped up to Rizzio, and took him by the arm, telling 
him. he would teach him to know his du^ better* Terrified^ 
D^vid sprang up, and seizing^ the queen by her garmi^nta, placed 
himself bebmd her. She, on her part, did her utmost to save 
him. But Damley. took the queen in his armi«, tore Rizzio*9 
hands away, and tlvust him on one side. Ruthvea and. Douglas 
threw him entirely out by the door» and through the queen's bed* 
chamber intt^ an ante-room, where Lord Mixrtoo^ Lord Lindsay, 
and otbors^his enemies, were assembled. It was< not their, inten^ 
tion straightway to have killed him, but to have had him hanged 
ike next day^; Bui mben, pale andt«rrified» hestannered into 
the room, one of their number, out of contempt, drew ms dagger, 
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and stabbed him in the body. Many others did the SAme, and he 
fell to the ground with stx-and-fifty wounds. Even now, the old 
housekeeper opens wide the door, and takes every care to point 
out to the stranger a dark stain in the floor^ occasioned by the 
flow of Rizzio*s blood. 

The king and Lord Ruthven remained for some time with the 
queen in her cabinet. She conjured her husband to offer no harm 
to Rizzi% and at the same time blamed him as the originator of 
so treacherous and vile a deed. He is said to have told her that 
Rizzio, for two months, had had more and closer intimacy with 
her than he had himself, and thence, for her honour and his own 
contentment, he had determined on his apprehension. ** Is it then 
the duty of the wife to seek the husband ?** said Mary. " It is your 
own fault if you have been without my society." To this he made 
answer, that wtien he had come, she was either unprepared to 
receive him, or had feigned herself sick. " Good," she replied ; 
" now you have taken your last of me, and your farewell." " That 
were pity," said Lord Ruthven ; " he is your majesty's husband, 
and I'ach must yield duty to the other." " Why may I not leave 
him, as well as your wife did her husband?" she inquired. Lord 
Ruthven answered, that his wife had been lawfully divorced from 
her husband, and for no such cause as the king had to complain 
of; " and besides," he said, << this man is mean and base, an enemy 
to the nobility, a disgrace to you, and a destroyer of the country. 
'* Well,'' she said, *'that shall be dear blood to some of you, if 
his be spilt," •* God forbid," said Lord Ruthven, " for the more 
your grace shows yourself offended, the world will judge the worse," 
Her husband, in the meantime, said little, she all the while 
shedding hot tears. Lord Ruthven, being faint and sick, called 
for a drink, and said, " This must I do with your majesty's per- 
mission," and endeavoured, as well as he could, to pacify her. 
But nothing he said could please her. 

When the murder of Rizzio was known in the palace, there 
arose an uproar among the friends of the queen, who believed 
that all their lives would be taken, and two of them, Huntly and* 
Bothwell, sprang through a window and escaped. Lord Ruthven 
hastened down to quiet the people. The king still remained ia 
conversation with the queen, and she invited him to sleep with 
her that night; but from this he excused himself. From this 
time the queen's aversion towards him was matured into bitter 
hatred. She transferred her love and favour to Bothwell, who 
afterwards murdered the king ; and Mary, some months after, was 
married to him. 

All these circamstances, so vividly narrated in the letter of the 
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Elurl of Bedford, and confiraned by others, happened where we 
now were — at this table, between these curtains, near this door, 
upoa this carpet* The modern elegance with which the palace is 
now furnished, is not calculated to have that duration which the 
old furniture in these apartments has had, nor to delight the lovers 
of romance or the friends of history for centuries yet to come. 

Near the. apartments of <^ Mary, Queen of Scots," is a long gaU 
lery, hung witb a row of full-sized portraits of the kings and 
princes of Scotland. But they possess no great interest, partly 
because, on account of the darkness of the colours and the dimness 
of the gallery, the features can scarcely be distinguished ; and, 
partly, because a great many of the kings represented never «*x* 
isted, but were begotten in the imaginations of the old chroniclers* 
For it is remarkable that these, as well as the historians of Ireland, 
have taken the traditions of their bards, and adopted them in part 
as literally true, Buchanan among others* I believe there are no 
nations in Europe who carry their historical pretensions so fiir 
back into the dim centuries — who enumerate such long series of 
kings before and after the Christian era-^who so minutelv detail 
what took place under the reign of every king — who can trace so 
well the pedigrees of their monarchs, and decide upon their cha* 
racters, as the Scotch and Irish, who, in this respect, stand smgle 
and alone. The historian^ however, can easily set aside what is 
mere fable. But the psychologist and ethnographist must know 
and read ihem, because they contain psychological and ethnogra- 
phical phenomena. The Scots have carried this mania so f«r, that 
they have devised a national history, and have then so far adopted 
it as a true one, that the portraits of their imaginary kings rnnge 
in Holyrood, among those of their Alexanders and Jameses, hs if 
they had been of the same flesh and blood. There is a portrait 
of Mary Stuart among the others^ but a bad one. The best por- 
trait of Mary is in the possession of the Duke of Hamilton* 'llie 
housekeeper pointed out to us a small but accurate and excellent 
little copy of this painting, in which the wide apart, high-arched 
eyebrows struck me as characteristics. It is singular that the 
Dukes of Hamilton, who were once so nearly related to the tlimne, 
are now the hereditary keepers of Holyrood, and the Premier 
Peers of Scotland. 

Another part of the palace, destroyed by the soldiers of Cmm- 
weli, and rebuilt by Charles II., contains a long suite of rather 
uncomfortable apartments, recently occupied by Charles X ai^d 
bis fcmily* Some of these rooms are hung with tapestry «»td 
arras, one of which represents Niobe and her children pierced by 
the anoita of ApolkK In three or four rooms the ceilings ate 
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'painted to resemble cIouiIb* ^ Thay wanted to Vmre tfaont quidkfy 
painted/' said my conductreai, *' and so thej painted clouds.'' The 
.expiring race of the Bourboos, in taking refuge in tbese dingy, 
cloudy chambers of the Stuarts^ must have felt the parallel be- 
;tween the fate of that bouse and their own. As the ehildren of 
Niobe were pierced by the arrows of misfortune, so wfere the 
.tShildren of the Stuarts and the Bourbons* Both fimijiea, in their 
own country, have eoiperienced a re^dntton against their rul^— 
the execution of one of their crowned head« — an exile (under 
Cromwell and Napoleon,) — ^a restoration^ and subsequent revola- 
tion and exile — a supplanter (William lil. and Louis Philippe) — 
a4id, lastly, both hare had their pretenders, (Prince Charles and 
Henry V.) 

I can perfectly understand how Victoria, in her recent visit to 
Scotland, should care little about this old melancholy palace, and 
^ould rather pn ler ih^ beautiful and comfortable seats of her 
subjects. It is said, however, that Holyrood will be again fer- 
aifthed, in order to be occupied occasionally by the Queen, wito 
has a great liking (or Scotland. But though, with pains and 
money, it is possible to make the apartments habitable, it is as 
impossible to efface the old melancholy recollections, as it is to 
'Offace the stains of blood. (The housekeeper Itrmiy assured me 
tiiat it was impossible to efface, with any tieuble tliat. might be 
taken, the. stains of Rixzio's blood I) How powerfully might not 
such a story as that of Mary and Bizno^s opetate upon a youthful 
queen. It was said that Victoria did aot visit Hoiyrood^ because 
the scarlet fever was in it at the time. But to this my old house- 
keeper doubtingly shook her head. • 

There are, however, a number of beautiluljy-executed porirails 
at HoK rood, interesting in a historical and artistical point of view, 
especially the portraits of some lovely English ladies, as that of 
4lie Cpuntess of Kildare, by Sir Peter Lely. She is feeding a 
Jamb with flowers, has a shepherds staff twhied with wreaths in 
iber hand, and wears a hat trimmed with roaes, which encircle her 
. ha&d as with a halo. There is also a pertrak, by Vandyke, «tf 
Elizabeth, daughter of an Earl of Holland, m Cair ludy in the time 
of Charles I; She is clad in white, wears a. blue scarE, and is in 
the act of taking up or laying down a guitar, it ia difficult loeay 
which. Tbeise are heauiiful picturca, and one coold wish that such 
icbarming originals as the English ladies are, always had peintem 
«f . eq^iial genius to Vandyke and Sir Peter Lely. Besides iheas^ 
.there. are ^on^ excelletit ptetures iiy Sir Godfrey Kneller,--«-*ene of 
« }^UOg Earl-of CreadaHMBe^ imthe Seetti^ costume, and onenf 
4he JLaird'of 'Macoab^ tn.ftbe sinneetyle;:a patlratl, by IMhein,ef 
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an Earl of Breadalbane. (Duncan Campbell,) is also here. In a 
large throne- room, prepared for George IV., in 1822, there is a 
full-sized portrait of that monarch, in a splendid highland costume. 
The Koyai Chapel of Holyrood is now in ruins. It is part of the 
ancient abbey founded by David I. Charles I., it is said, restored 
It for the use of the English form of worship, and James II. for 
tlie Cufhoiic. But the Scots, who cared for neither the one nor 
the other^ suffered it to fall in ruins. The ruins, which stand close 
by the palace, are very beautiful, particularly the doorway, a piece 
of ancient Gothic work ; and the pillars are nearly all standing, 
and surrounded by the tombs of persons of note. Interments are 
still sometimes permitted here, the feea for which, my guide UAd 
me, are seventy guineas. Upon some tombs, a sword and a cross* 
taierely, are engraved, which I believe was an ancient Scottish 
custom, as I have seen the same i« several other Scottish burial- 
places. To Germans are pointed out, above ail things, the altar 
where Mary was married to Uamley, and '* Queen JVf aiy's confess- 
inflr^mnm.'' But what is most observable in the chapel, is the 
*^ Royal vault/' in which several Scottish knig<), and members of 
the family of Stuart, have been interred. It is said the coffins 
were tak^n and sold by Cromwell's soldiers. The bones were after- 
wards coll»»cted, and laid here upon planks. They are to be seen 
through an iron gi'uting, subsequently placed to protect the vault. 
There are two skulls, and some le^ and arm bones. Never have 
I seen royal bimes so laid out as those of the Stuarts. A bottle 
is also lying among the bones, said by the people to contain 
*^ records." The interior of the vault is painted black, and then 
covered with a multitu<le of little white specks, intended to repre- 
sent tears. Catholics in the sasne manner paint tears upon their 
hatchments, when they expose them upon the death of a member 
of their fHniilies. Thui, then, the whole is in suitable historic 
and tragical order : — in the corridor of the palace of the Stuarts 
we find b]t»od stains that cannot be washed out ; on the ceilings 
of the apartments painted clouds instesd of brilliant pictures ; and 
in Ihtir burial- vault, tears continually raining on their naked bones 
— but feigned tears, nevertheless. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FORTH, 

THS FISHWIVES OF NEWHAVXN — FISHING FLACKS — UOVTB. OF THB 
FB.ITH OF FORTH — CROWNED HEADS IN JEOPARDY — THE CLOISTER OF 
INCH*COLM — THE COUNTY OF FIFE — THE FRITH OF FORTH AND THB 
FRITH OF CLYDE — ITALIANS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND-^THE HIGH- 
FLIERS-* THE KIRK OF SCOTLAND — SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIANS — THB 
MIGHT OF THB KEYS AND THB MIGHT OF THB SWORD — ^LAW QF 
PATRONAGE — ANTI-PATRONAGE SOCIETIES — THB COURT OF SESSION AND 
* THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY — ^THE CLAIM OF RIGHTS — LAYMEN AND CLERGY 
*— GENEVA — THE ZION OF THE PRESBYTERIANS — FARTHER JOURNEY UP 
'lirflB FORTH — ** MEN LIKB VARIETY." 

HoIyrood> Stirling Castle, Linlithgow Castle, and the palace of 
Scone, near Perth, were the principal residences of the ancient 
Scottish kings. They all lie not far apart, in the widest and 
Surest opening of the Lowlands, towards the east, in the neigh* 
bourhood of the Forth and Tay, which rivers, taking the fair county 
of Fife between theno^How neighbourly to the sea. After I had 
sMisfied myself with the contemplation of the picture of Edin- 
burgh, I set out for*another royal residence, namely, Stirling:, which 
may be reached from Edinburgh by steamer, on the pleasant Frith 
of Forth. 

We embarked at Leith, the port of Edinburgh, to which a 
broad and bustling road conducts. Our little steamer lay near the 
Trident, a powerful and magnificent sea steamer, that had just 
arrived from London, and in honour of which a flag was hoisted 
on Nelson's Monument on the Calton Hill. <« She took her 
majesty from this to London," a passenger informed me, who 
was setting before me all the wonderful properties of the vessel. 
She (namely the Trident — for a ship is always ** she'* among the 
English, though she may have a man's name,) was preferred to the 
Royftl George. The Koyal George brought the queen to Edin-* 
burgh, but did not go fast enough ; and the Trident since then 
has become a celebrated ship. It is observable that the English, 
who have more things of the neuter gender than we have, personify 
many of those things which we do not. Thus, a coach is " she, 
and every country is she* Speaking of Scotland, they would say, 
** she" is a very beautiful and interesting country.* 

* To make the force of Mr. Kohl's observation more apparent to the general 
reader, it may be stated, that, by the rules of German grammar, many objects 
are mascoline and feminine, which, by the rules of English grammar, would 
all be neuter. Thus, a German would call an oak, the; the moon, he ; and a 
ship, t/.— Trans. 
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Not far from Leith is Newhaven, a small place* where most of the 
steamers lie, and whose inhabitants are well known in Edinburgh 
by their peculiarities. They are a small tribe of fishers, of some^ 
what more than 1,000 souls, having quite peculiar manners, build^ 
in;; their houses different from those of the neighbouring people, 
clothing themselves differently, and seldom intermarrying with 
others. The men are almost constantly employed on the water; 
and hence their wives have the entire management of the home-* 
department. The women carry the fish to the Edinburgh market^ 
where they are observed and feared on account of their strength, and 
are so far the most important personages in the domestic economy 
of Newhaven, that if one happens to get married who appears to 
the other women not sufficiently strong and bustling, they will say, 
<< What right had she to get married ? How can she win bread 
for her man and her bairns V* There is another fishing-place near 
Edinburgh, called Musselburgh, whose inhabitants very much' 
resemble those of Newhaven in their peculiarities. Near Aber« 
deen, in the north of Scotland, there is also another of these- 
fishing-places, whose inhabitants have mafiy singularities, and who 
are supposed to be an ancient Norwegian or Danish colony, who 
crossed the German Ocean, and have retained all their original 
peculiarities.* It is remarkable that fishing towns, as a rule, are 
distinguished from all other places. On the shores of the BaltiCf 
for instance, there are fishing villages with Lettish inhabitants, 
among a German population (in Prussia) ; and others with 
Swedish inhabitants, among an Esthonian population (in Livonia.) 
On the Black Sea there are Cossack fishing villages surrounded 
by Walachian, Tartar, and other tribes. These are either the 
remains* of the ancient inhabitants of the country, who have con** 
tinoed in possession of remote parts of the coast, and, living chiefly 
on the ocean, have required only a spot for their habitations; otf 
they are bands of colonists from beyond the sea, who easily toolc 

* The fisher-folk, as they are generally termed, who occupy many of the 
villages on the east coast of Scotland, from their peculiar physical aspect, 
nanners, dialect, and superstitions, seem to warrant the inference of our 
traveller. They rarely intermarry with those among whom they are settled, 
their dialect differs from that of their neighbours, and many of their names 
bear traces of a foreign origin. The superstitions of the fisher-folk, in the 
neighbourhood of Aberdeen, subject them to much annoyance from the boys. 
To find a hare's foot (" a baud's fif*) in the boat or fish-crce/, they regard as^ 
a sure sign of disaster. To be numbered, they consider equally calamitous* 
The idle youngsters about Aberdeen, aware of this latter idiosyncrasy, hfiyOr 
only to repeat a common doggerel — 

" One, two, threB,— 
Sae mony fisher bodies I see*'— 

to deter them sometimes from carrying their fish to the market. — ^Trans, 
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TObU and, requiring enlj a very little land, have not been dis- 
turbed. On the German coasts ef the North Sea there are several 
such peculiar fisher-trthes, those an. the island of Heiigi>lancl» 
opposite the mouths of the En>e snd- Woi^er, for example. 

The entire mouth of the Frith of Forth was covered with little 
ishing boats, which we saw hovering nbout like sea-gulls. Some- 
times they cam^ quite near to our steamer. . The principal fish in 
these Scottish gulfs are herring and salmon. Both these fish 
were out of season at the time, and I am at a loss to know 
what fish brought so many boats out. It is not long since the 
8cots and £ugii!;h» who from the situation of the country might 
be supposed to be the best fishermen in the world, began so 
zealously to turn the living treasures of their seas to account. 
Until the middle of the last century, indeed almost to the begin- 
ning of the present, the Scots and English permitted the Dutch 
to carry away their fish from their very doors. Even now, many 
kinds of fish are supplied almost entirely to the London market 
by the Dutch. The Frieslanders, Norwegians, and Dutch have 
been, from the earliest* times, fishermen and sailors, and it is 
probably firom these that all the colonies already mentioned, on the 
Coasts of Scotland, have originated. 

A wonderful sight is the mouth of a busy river, where the 
vessels are continually entering and departing, iik&bees in a hive. 
In the distance, we saw steamers and proud sailing vessels in mo~ 
tk>n. Several little islands appeared among them, — Inchkeith, 
Cramond, and others, of remarkably singular form. Some that 
we came near allowed u.4 to ascertain that they are of volcanic ori- 
gin, apparently of the trap or basaltic form. The little island of 
Stone-Mickere> a{)pears exactly like a ruined fortress, which has 
been battered down by a hundred cannon. On the small island,. 
bicb*€k)lm, lies an old cIoi.<ter, among the shattered rocks. On 
a few there are large and fine o^stei^banks ; but these, alas, aro^ 
not far the poor people of Newhaven and the like, but belong to 
the puke of Buccleuch, and others. 

The cloister was founded by Alexander I., who once, in passing 
over from Fife during a violent storm, was cast upon the island, 
where he was obU>(ed to remain three days, and where he found 
no one but a pious monk, who provided him and his followers 
with milk and shellfish. Mary of Gu se, Queen of Scotland, was 
liKO^tse wrecked at the mouth of the Forth, near Fileness, aad 
was entertained on the occasion by the owner of Balcolmie House, 
an old castle in the neighbourhood of that promontor}% Again, ' 
there is another place on these coasts, ** Margaret's Hope, ' on 
which a Saxon queen, Margaret of England, was wrecked. 
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Tb» IMU) -of Forthy •* its mwitby is horn lifteea to tweofy iriilet; 
wjild ; at heilkf about ux or seven* It then narrews graduallyi 
at QueeDififeiTy^ to about half a miie ; atid farther iaUiid, it widens, 
agtiio. to ahout two or three miles. Thus aa outer and inner Frith 
of Foiih may be distingnished* As the water on the inner side of 
the strait just moniioned is not salt, but only brackish^ the frith 
is'-faofe named the river Forth, though scarcely any current can 
h» disooraied. 

It is remarkable that all the Scottish riven present pretty much 
the sasae form* Thus, the Frith of 'Tsv has a similar contraction, 
at Panton-Oaigi ; and the Moray Frith the »ame near Fort 
Gieorge* They are all broken by this contraction into an outer 
and an innei' gulf. At this narrow pointy too» there is always 
a ferry from one eounty to the other. Steamboats chiefly are used 
on these ferries. Here the ferry was between the counties of Fife 
and Liuliti^w* Fife is one of the best» most fertile, and most 
populous counties of .Scotland, and is represented by the Scots as. 
a^iittle paradise. It has, indeed, the valley of Eden in its centre, 
but this is usually called the ^* How* of Fifg^" much famed for its 
feBtiiky, and watered by the river Eden. 

Fife, which abounds in beautiful seats, has no large city, but 
has a number <of small towns, which are chiefly situated on the 
Frith of Forth, and may be compared to Wicklow^ in Ireland, or 
Ko]il% ill England. 

. On the opposite side, towands the south, lies the level county 
of Linlithgow. But towards the west, the hills of Stirling may be 
seen gradually rising. The Frith of Forth has been compared to . 
ita ^brother, the Frith of Clyde^ and it must be acknowledged that 
both are extremely beautiful : the CIyd<v however, is^ on the whole, 
the most to l)e admired, as it flows into the centre of the High- 
laodst and its borden are adorned with the most magnificent and ? 
bewitching scenery. The Frith of Forth, on the contrary, leads 
into the centre of the Scottish Lowlands* and has, in co»se<)uenee^ 
chasmiog and lovely scenes on its banks, but of another character. 
The seet of the Earl of Moray, of Lord Elgin, and an old cosLle 
of the Stuarts, Ressyth Castle, in which the gmndmother of 
Csomnell, who was a Stuart, was born, are upon the Forth. 

When we had passed the strait at Queensfcrry, we beheld an 
immense number of wild-ducka in the water. The captain told , 
me that about tiiis time the wild-ducks, of which there are several 

'* Mr, Kohl stated tbaj; neither in Johnson nor elsewhere, has he found the 
meaniiig of tins word '* How,** which be supposes to be a profiiicialism. Is - 
Mtianl, Itowe^rer, a ** How^ tigaMes a hollow ; and the level plains on the 
hflsdes^ o| anv^r, numinf thipi^ a valkgr, are geaeraUy so t6cmed.-^Tk. ^i 
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tpeeiest and other sea-birds, begin to retire to tbe rocktf of die 
inner bay ; and, later in the season, they come in such jnultitttdw, 
that some of the little bays are entirely covered with them. 

We had a great number of passengers on board, of all possilile 
conrlitions, whom we set down at the different towns and villages 
of Fife, and the neighbouring counties. Since steam navigation 
has penetrated into every river, gulf, and bay, such changes 
have taken place in the country, so many new relations have* 
sprung up, so many branches of industry have been established^ 
op<>tiing up such innumerable prospects, that one l^egins to lose 
all picHsure in speaking of them, and has no courage to commence 
an inquiry seemingly so interminable. The world is making sucJi 
immense progress, that it is next to impossible to observe and 
record it ; and the writer of histoty in after times must be fur* 
nished with a hundred arms and a thousand fingers, if he would 
hold in his hands all the threads of human development, which 
are evermore increasing. 

Of our passengers, two interested me the most, — an Italian of 
the name of Ortelli, from Rivolta, in the neighbourhood of Liake 
Como, and *a Scottish preacher. From this Italian I understoody 
for the first time, that the remarkable spread of Italians in the 
islands of Great Britain had extended even to the north of Scot* 
land. There are many places in Great Britain where Italians are 
more numerous than Germans ; which is singular, as the Germans 
are nearer and more related to the English. There are also, I 
believe, far more Italians in English cities than in German, (those 
of Austria, at least, excepted,) which is again remarkable, as we 
Germans have always had much more intercourse with Italy* 
They are chiefly distinguished in music, and the manufacture of 
barometers. Neither Italian musicians, nor Italian barometer and 
thermometer makers, are so numerous and customary in Germany 
as in England. The Italians, besides, are teachers of music, 
makers and venders of figures in plaster of Paris, and small shop- 
keepers, dealing in Italian wares. My friend in the steamer was 
hniiK all round, before and behind, with barometers. He told me, 
in his broken English, that in this manner he had gone over the 
whole of Scotland, and <^ up and down the country.'* An Italian in 
Edinburgh assured me that there were a hundred Italians in that 
city, and of Germans barely half as many. 

The preacher was from Fffeshire, a man of strong bodily form, 
wiih a powerful voice, and who had more the appearance of a 
ctimfortable fanner than a preacher. Others had already directed 
m\ attention to him, telling me he was a ** highflyer/ '<*-« term by 
which, in England, and particularly at the present time in Scot* 
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land, it » iiaaal to designate those enAoriasts who blotter about 
the rights -ttf the churdi and its tnyiolability. Since the tones 
came into iffice, it is well known that there has been no good will 
between the Presbyterian Kirk'^ of Scotland and the Britbh 
ostnistry. ** The tones have broken in upon the church," said my 
preacher, when I came to talk with him upon the cause of the 
disagreement, ** and we must point out their insolence. They 
would take from us the power of the keys, which God himself has 
conferred upon us, and this we cannot suffer ! to tolerate this 
would be to deprive God of his glory .*'f 

I know not how it is, that, from my youth upwards, I have 
imagined, that with Presbyterian simplicity is combined a certain 
modesty and toleration ; and though history has long since taught 
me otherwise, I cannot always dispossess myself of the idea. Yet 
it is not so. The Scottish Presbyterians, who would be regarded 
as models of the primitive Christians, have none of the humility, 
the love, the gentleness, which we recognise as essential features 
of Christianity, and which were so beautifully exhibited in the 
Founder of our faith. In external matters they perhaps resemble 
the early Christians ; but in the severity and strictness of their 
articles of faith, and in their priestly power and privileges, they 
have a far nearer resemblance to the Roman Catholics. In this 
respect, they call their church an apostolic church, and pretend 
that they have received from Peter, by direct descent, the aposto* 
Ileal power to bind and to loose— or, •* the power of the keys," as 
they call it. With the power of the keys they assume the power . 
of the sword. Their •* General Assembly," with its moderator at 
its head, considers itself as sovereign in things spiritual, as the 
state is in things temporal ; and battles for the integrity of this 
right, against the encroachments of the government, as zealously, 
unflinchingly, and determinedly, as did ever the Pope against the 
encroachments of the Bmperor. 

With the exception of the Catholic Church, there is no other in 
Europe that stands so sovereign, and independent of the state, 
as the Kirk of Scotland. In Russia and Poland, the Emperor is 
the head of the church ; in Prussia, and many other Protestant 
states, such is the sovereign. In most Catholic countries, the 
state has an evident influence upon the church. In England and 
Ireland, the sovereign is at the same time the spiritual head of the 

* The Episcopalian is called *< the Church." In old writuigs the Scottish. 
Church is always styled «* the Kirk.'* 

i* Since this was written, that remarkable sehism has taken place, by whieh 
6M pvaackcrs and their followers have constituted ^emselves *'The I^ree 
Kirk." 
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dmidi, aad what this wvemgn and tbe palrliamant delermkiei ia' 
faiading apon bet. In Scotland, on the contrary, sioee the 4aat* 
rtffolation, and moM especially tince the Union, the sovereigaty. 
ai the Scottish Church has been ackaowledged, and the Euglisk . 
kings, who repeatedly m^de the attempt to establish the matMs. 
in Scotland^ that the sovereii^o should be supreme in spiritual aa- 
vpall as in temporal anatters, have no longer continued to urge the- 
UMtter* 

But it isi naturallyt easier to set up this claim for the inde* > 
pendence of the church, than it is to determine the exact proYouBe/ 
and limits of the spiritual and temporal. Hence, some points 
have always remained ia dispute between the two, which have 
never been definitively decided by parliament, and which have con« 
8ei|uently, ot different times, brought tbe cluirch- and state an4»- 
collision* 

One of these )ioii>(s is tbe question, whether a pi«ac]ier» ae^ . 
lecled by the patron, must be unconditionally accepted by tha 
parishy and ordained by the spiritual authorities ; or whether these 
may reject him ; and if -a congregation have (his right, whether a 
preudier may be forced upon them against their inclination. 

As nearly the whole of the livings in the Presbyterian Chnrch 
are in the hands of such patrons, the question is naturally an im- 
portant one* In many places, the Crown exercises the right of 
patronage; ia some few, the town-councils (chieflv in £dii^' 
burgh) ; in others, likewise few, the ^^ communicants ;* but in tbe 
great majority of places the right is in the great landownersf 
dukes, marquisses, and earls. The Dukes of Argyll and Buc». 
cleuchy for instance, have the patronage of an extraordinary num- 
ber of churches. The Earl of ZeUand has the patronage of 
twenty-nine parishes in the Orkney and Shetland isles; six only of 
the ihirty-five parishes in these islands are not in tbe gift of the earL; 

Against this enormous power of tbe patrons, tbe people of> 
Scotland have naturally enough contended for a long time, not 
only through tlie establishment of '< Anti- patronise Societies," one 
of which in Edinburgh is in connexion with twenty-six others ia. 
different towns of Scotland; but also, by repeated petitions to. 
parUauienty in the course of the last eighty years, that the parish- 
ianers should have a legal right to reject any minister selected by . 
a. patron. Although this right has never been conceded, (he un- 
derstanding beta'een the temporal and spiritual powers was pretty 
good under the whig administradon; either because the patrons,^ 
who partly belong to the Epiaoopal Church, presented siu-h aaa- 
didaftes as were agreeable to the people, or because tbe law*eourai,i 
in disputed cases, were more disposed to favour the people. ^ 
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But BHMe Ihe lories aad bigfa-chiuich party have held (he reina. 
of governmenty ihe patrons have been seized with obstiimey, and 
iMaiat upoD the uncoBdilional aeceptatioii of their candidates ;. and 
at the sane tioie the <^ Court of Session/' the highest judicature of 
Sbatland* taking its complexion from the mittistrj^ bas» in dia* 
{Miled caaesy decided in favour of the patrons^ and against the 
diiivch. And, not merely in cases where the right of patronage 
wtm the question, but in other cases, the Court of Session lias en* 
craached upon the spiritual privileges of the kirk. 

. As the sopreme temporal jurisdiction is in the Court of Session^ 
SO) the supreme spiritual jurisdiction is in the General Assembly, . 
composed of representatives from the various synods and presb^«. 
teries, under the presidentship of a modenitor» a Lord High Com«> 
missioner being ako present, as the representative of the Crown. 
The General Assembly made fruitless remonstrances oo thoae 
cases which the Court of Session had decided by the strong ana 
of the law, and equally fruitless appeals for a hearing in parlia- 
ment. Sir Robert Peel, too, in the previous session, had de*. 
livjered a speech very unfavourable to the pretensions of the church, 
which had given great displeasure to the General Assembly. As, 
then, they had tried every means in their power, they resolved to 
hriiig their case before the public, and under the title of a " Claim 
of llights^" issued a declaration and [nrotestation against the as* 
sumptions oi* the Court of Session, — a document which is so ex*, 
tremely remarkable, and characteristic, not only of the spirit of 
the kirk, but of the Scots generally, and more particularly of 
the f^Nrit and conduct of their preachers, that, were it not so long, 
I would give it entire, nothing so well exhibiting the characteris- 
tics of the country and the people. 

This «' Claim of Rights'' is dated the 24th of May, 1842, and 
as it addresses itself not only to the people of Scotland, (oft^i 
called the <* Presbyterian folk,") but generally to every reformed 
church in the world, it has naturally had an extensive echo ; for 
Seottish Presbyterians are spread widely over the globe : there 
are seven presbyteries in England » twenty- three in Ireland, several , 
CUngregations in Holland, six presbyteries in Canada, four in Nova 
Soalia, two in New Brunswick^ two in Australia, one in Guiana„> 
several congregations at the Cape of Good Hope, in the East and. 
West Indies, South America, and in the United States. The da- 
clamtion begins in the following manner : — 

.^ The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, taking into 
considMalion the solemn circumstances in which, in the inscrut- 
able piovidence of God, this church is im)w placed, do solemnly^ 
and in reliance on the grace and power of the Most High» sesolvet; 
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and agree on the following cUim^ declaration, and protest ; tkat 
is to say : 

** Whereas it is an essential doctrine of this church, that, there 
is no other Head of the church but the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
that while God the Supreme Lord and King of all the world hath 
ordained civil magistrates, to be, under him, over the people, for 
his own gloiy and the public good, and to this end hath armed 
them with the power of the sword, or civil rule, which is didtinct 
from the power of the keys, or spiritual authority, expressly de- 
nied to them; yet the Lord Jesus, as King and Head of his 
church, hath therein appointed a government, in the hands of 
church officers, distinct from the civil magistrate, which government 
is ministerial, not lordly ; 

** And whereas this essential doctrine of the church, and the 
government and exclusive jurisdiction flowing therefrom, founded 
upon God's word, have been recognised by law, confirmed by the 
act of union, and guaranteed by the oath of the Sovereign ; (here 
the various acts and authorities are specified ;) 

'< And whereas the Court of Session have, in numerous and re* 
peated instances, stepped beyond the province allotted to them 
in the constitution, and have invaded the jurisdiction, and en* 
croached upon the spiritual privileges, of the courts of this 
churchy in violation of the constitution of the country ; (here the 
various instances are given ;) 

'* And whereas the government and discipline of Christ's church 
cannot be carried on according to his laws, and the constitution of 
his church, subject to the exercise, by any secular tribunal, of 
such powers as have been assumed by the said Court of Session ; ' 

<* And whereas this church, highly valuing, as she has ever 
done, her connexion with the state, and her possession of the 
temporal benefits thereby secured to her for the advantage of the 
people, must, nevertheless, even at the risk and hazard of the loss 
of that connexion, and of these public benefits, persevere in main* 
taining her liberties as a church of Christ, and must refuse to 
consent that her people be deprived of their rightful liberties ; 

<* Therefore the General Assembly do, in name and on behalf 
of this church, and of the nation and people of Scotland, claim, 
as of right, that she shall freely possess and enjoy her liberties, 
government, discipline, rights, and privileges, according to law, 
especially for the defence of the spiritual liberties of her people ; 
and that she shall be protected therein from the foresaid uncotisti* 
tutional and illegal encroachments of the said Court of Session. 

** And they declare, that they cannot, in accordance with the • 
word of Gqd, and the dictates of their consciences, carry on the 
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government of Christ's churcli, subject to thd coercion attempted 
by the Court of Session ; and that, at the risk and hazard of suf* 
foring the loss of the secular benefits conferred by the state^ and 
Iho public advantages of an establishment* they must^ as by God*8 
grace they will, refuse so to do^ notwithstanding of whatever 
trouble or persecution may arise. 

' ** ^nd they protest, that all and whatsoever acts of the parlia* 
ment of Great Britain , passed without the consent of this church 
and nation, in alteration of, or derogation to, the foresaid govern- 
ment and privileges of this church, also all and whatsoever sen* 
tences of courts in contravention of the same government and 
privileges, are, and shall be, in themselves void and null, and of 
no leeal force or effect : and that, while they will accord full sub* 
mission to all such acts and sentences, in so far— though in so far 
only — as these may regard civil rights and privileges, whatever 
may be their opinion of the justice or legality of the same, their 
Said Submission shall not be deemed an acquiescence therein, but 
that it shall be free to the members of this church, or their suc- 
cessors, at any time hereafter, when there shall be a prospect of 
obtaining justice, to claim the restitution of all such civil rights 
and privileges, and temporal benefits and endowments, as for the 
present they may be compelled to yield up. 

''And, finally, the General Assembly call the Christian people 
of this kingdom, and all the churches of the Reformation through* 
0ut the world, who hold the great doctrine of the sole Headship 
of the Lord Jesus over his church, to witness, that it is for their 
adherence to that doctrine, that this church is subjected to hard* 
ship ; and that the rights so sacredly pledged and secured to her 
are put in peril ; and they especially invite all the office-bearers 
and members of this church, who are willing to suffer for their 
allegiance to their adorable King and Head, to stand by the 
church, and to unite in supplication to Almighty God, that he 
will be pleased to turn the hearts of the rulers of this kingdom, or, 
otherwise, that he would give strength to this church, office* 
hearers, and people, to endure resignedly the loss of the temporal 
benefits of an establishment, and the personal sufferings and sa^ 
orifices to which they may be called ; and would also inspire them 
with zeal and energy to promote the advancement of nis Son's 
kingdom, in whatever condition it may be his vrill to place them ; 
and thaty in his own good time, he would restore to them these 
benefits* the fruits of the struggles and sufferings of their fathere 
in times past in the same cause ; and thereafter give them grace 
to employ them, more effectually than hitherto they have done^ 
for the manifestation of His glory." 
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This document, 1 say, is, in itself, a very interesting one, ccm* 
Gaining a manifesto of the claims of this church, and informatieii 
which no one travelling in Scotland should be unacquainted with, 
who wishes to understand the nature of the excitement prevailing 
in the country. Besides, it affords a representation of the spiiil 
of the Scottish people, and a good idea of the way in which a gneal 
many think and express themselves. For it must not be supposed 
lihat the expressions in the proclamation have been chosen solely 
on account of the solemnity of the matter, and never occur other- 
wise. On the contrary, just as popish phrases are to be found 
uachanged in popish bulls for the last thousand years, so, in this 
document, phrases occur which may be found repeated in every 
act of the Scottish Synods and General Assemblies. And not 
only these, but a thousand other phrases might be cited, in daily 
and constant use, not only among the clergy, but among laymen 
also. Of laymen, I may say, that it arises from the nature of the 
Presbyterian Church, that they all possess a certam priestly air. I 
must not, however, attempt to illustrate this point by many inter* 
esting examples, taken irom the li£e, as I might run the risk of 
iaducing my readers to believe, that I do not treat sacred matters 
with due seriousness : wherefore, I shall only mention what I saw 
and heard. 

' Thus I was 6rst able lo understand the use of such expressions 
as my clerical friend in the steamboat made use of to me«-^*' The 
tones will break in upon the church, and we cannot bear it, — and 
vow we are fechtln (fighting) together.'* This man had been in 
Germany, and called the Germans *' simple-hearted creatures." 
He had witnessed a Sundny in Dresden, Frankfort, and other 
German cities — (*< Isawthe Sabbath at Dresden/') — ami murmured^ 
easting upwards a look of pity and despair, that there not the lea^t 
respeol was paid to the Sabbath. Of the cities on the Rhine, he 
expressed his wonder ^*to find them so high in Catholics and 
Popery." The limits of his journey had been Geneva ; and he 
esteemed it a great happiness to have seen the city of Calvin, 
which is a kind of Zion to the Scottish Presbyterian. *< 1 should 
Kke to see Geneva," is the pious wish that I often heard from 
Scotsmen in the course of my journey. At length our ** high- 
flyer** left us, ai a little village in Fife. Another more agreeable 
and refined clergyman remained to comfort us for his loss, and who 
durited me to visit his m&nse and giede^ as the parsonage house, 
and this land attached to it, are called in Scotland. 
' We eentinued our progress on the beautiful Forth to the petni 
wliere, ibr want of sufficient water, it was necessary to leave our 
steamer, '< the Victoria*' — (her opponent was called **the Albert,^ 
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«am^<ev!etywh6ri6jn fingland gtfcn fotteaners) — and to contimie 
.our jotiitoy ia m sjn»Uer bo4tt. Tbe river winds from ibis to 
Stirling in iniiumerabie sweeps »nd bends ; and city, and totter, 
-mnd olouatains, were con tinually changing pl»ces>DQwto our riffbt, 
ifaen to -our left, isometimes appearing behind^ sometimes beutre. 
The shores presented the most agreeable changes. This upper 
porticjn «f tbe Forth is extremely beautiful ; and tbe stately Abbey 
pf CuJiFOsa (where the stream is still broad), the village of Kin- 
cardine, tbe town of AUoa, with tbe old tower and seat of the Earl 
pf Mar, many memorials of Robert Bruce, traces of whom are 
nowhere wanting in Scotltind, several remains of Roman fortresses, 
everywhere found in the Lowlands, and a multitude of other 
thiugi, whose manifold histories and romantic interest it would 
pot be 00 easy to unfold, afforded us the most agreeable entertain^ 
oeni during our passage. 

** What ft niagnifioent country is this, and what crowds of io- 
teresltng objects are everywhere to be met with I" I exclaimed, to 
one of my Scottish companions. *< I cannot conceive why you 
natives do liot rather delight in ftri^velling through its length and 
bveadtk. than in wearily exploring other lands^ that, in truth, are 
hJT lev beautiAii.*' " The fact is," replied mv friend, ** that, in » 
philosophical point of view, men like variety/ 
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STIRLINGi 

THV HIUA NBAR STIRLINO— OLD PALA.CS8-*VIEW PROM STIRLING CASTLE 
— ^THB PARLIAMSNT HOUSE — PALACE OP JA^CBS T. — ^XKOX'S 

, THE DOUGLAS ROOM MURDER OP SUBJECT S JAMES n.«^WJmO] 

DRESS OP SCOTLAND — THE SOOnTTIfiH KILT AMB TKR BOMAM 

-^HfflE BoomsB sAKBcnLorrrBs — was BAAFIPB-^-TBB BOTAL a^BPKNS 

— THE LINKS OP THE PORTH — DESTROYED PLEAS VBES« , 

At lettgtb we landed at Stirling, and walked tbrpuffb the towa 
to our inn, where we all heartily enjoyed an excellent luncheon. 

Heee'fi remarkable, small mountain chain runs from the SW^ 
to the ^E» of tlie ^wlands, parallel te the GrampianSp ft 
commeiiceB not far Ifom Dunbarton^ in ibe neighbourhood of 
Clydesdale, stretches across the counties of Stirling and Pertb^ 
^d diMpfpars not far frem Montrose, in the ncinity of the sea 
i»mU' Tbe, highest summits in the ranjg^e attain an altitude (tf 
from W^ ta 2^0Q feet Jn twp pUces it is broken Aroygh wit& 
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Wide breaches or gates, much wider than the Porta WutokiBeM 
of the Weser ; first, by the waters of the Forthi (and in this breach, 
and on the broken rock, lies the town of Stirling;) and, secondly, 
by the Tay, which empties itself into the Frith of Tay, and having 
upon its banks, where the breach is situated, the fiiir city Of 

Although, geologically considered, this mountain chain is un* 
doubtedly only one, still it has several names. The middle part» 
between the Forth aud Tay, is called the " Ochill Hills ;" the 
part between the Tay, the " Sidlaw Hills ;" and the third part, 
fn the south, beyond the Forth, the " Campsie Hills." Between 
this range and the parallel Grampian range, lies the laroe valley^ 
called " Strathmore." Many parts of this valley have their par- 
ticular names. Thus the level near Stirling, on the north of the 
range, is called the " Carse of Stirling," and the level on the 
south of the chain, not pertaining to Strathmore. is called the 
^< Carse of Falkirk." There are many such Corses in Scotland, 
meaning small plains. 

1 had the good fortune, in Stirling, to meet with a zealous^ 
patriotic, agreeable, and well-informed friend, who conducted me 
to all the beautiful and interesting localities in this place and iU 
neighbourhood; and who, by his explanations and narratives, 
made more pleasant and agreeable what was already so by nature. 

We ascended, first of all, to Stirling Castle ; for this, with its 
glorious prospect, is so far a principal object, that one must, before 
everything else, make a point to reach it* While walking through 
the High-street, and across the Market-place, on my way to the 
castle 1 was struck with its extraordinary resemblance to Edin- 
burgh, which is so great, that Stirling may be regarded as quite a 
miniature of the capital. But the resemblance related more to the 
old part of Edinburgh; for though Stirling contains, within its 
entire circle, not a few pretty new houses, yet as no great afflux of 
populatiou has taken place here, as in Edinburgh, the miniature of 
the new town is missing. 

As in the High-street of Edinburgh, so in the High-street of 
Stirling, there are several ancient palaces, built in a solid style, 
and partly ornamented : such is the palace of the Regent Earl of 
Mar, whose descendants were the constables or keepers of StirKng 
Castle ; the palace of the Earl of Stirling (Sir William Alex* 
ander), the pnilosophical poet at the court Of James VI., and one 
of the tutors of Charles 1., who made him an earl ; the tower ia 
which the celebrated Scottish historian Buchanan lived and wrote. 
He was also tutor to James VI. How wise a teacher, how foolish 
a pupil ! Between these remains of bygone times and the rtiind 
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of an abbey* we wandered up to the castle. It is situated upon a 
basaltic rock, which rises iu mighty pillars, like Point Fairhead in 
Ireland, steep and precipitous oa one side. A pathway leading 
to the foot of this precipice affords some excellent prospects. On 
one side rise the old basaltic pillars, adorned, and in parts concealed, 
by a mighty ivy which climbs the perpendicular height ; and oa 
the other, extends the charming plain. On the plain, towards the 
sea, we behold the beautiful windings of the Forth through the 
green fields and meadows. The stream seems loath to leave the 
delightful dale, and makes a slight resistance here and there, until 
it loses itself in the salt wave, which advances so courteously from 
a distance to receive it. 

On the summit of the rock lie the castle and its adjuncts. As 
it b one of four Scottish castles which must be kept in a state of 
defence, in terms of the Act of Union, there were several batteries 
and salient points where we were not allowed to walk. We would 
gladly have gone upon every projecting point, so beautiful appeared 
every glance, and peep, and picture. It is a pity so many books 
of travels have been published ; for, as everybody has a few words 
to say on what he has seen, so no one now-a-days will venture to say 
much, for fear it has been better said elsewhere. We often light 
upon such a place as Stirling, where one might pour forth a flood 
of eloquence, and represent everything in a more full and beautiful 
aspect. But then, as one fears it has been too often described 
already, he cannot trust himself to believe in the patience and 
interest of the reader, who has been often led away with such pre- 
tensions, and perhaps deceived* And so it happens, that the 
reader, who would perhaps once more willingly have the pleasure 
of hearing something more accurate and instructive, is denied the 
gratification, and the art of scientific description falls into disuse 
from the very frequency of past descriptions. Professor Thibaut, the 
Gottingen mathematician, always wished that his scholars had never 
heard anything about mathematics, or that they had forgotten all 
they had ever heard, that he might be able to rear the beautiful 
structure of mathematical learning upon an even and unprejudiced 
foundation. So might the Scottish traveller wish that his readers 
had never heard anything of Stirling Castle, the Forth, Strath- 
more, or of Scotland generally. Then, certainly, would he best 
describe and pourtray. One may suppose this^ but has not the 
courage ; and as we always care to seek out the new and uuknown> 
rather than reproduce the old in a new form, our labour is gene- 
lailly a miserable piece of patchwork. Still, what is to be done ? 
We must make a virtue of necessity* and hope, that here and there 
we may stumble upon something not so well known, or at least 
upon some one who knows nothing at all about it. 

6 
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The fonndations of the oldest parts of the baUding cod fbrtifi* 
cations of Stirling Castle are so ancient^ that Mo point of time caa 
be discovered in which there was not a castle upon this hill. A 
greater part, howerer, of the present building dates from Mary of 
Gnise, the mother of Mary Stuart, who was intrenehed here with 
her French troops. A parliament house, built by James III., a 
palace by James V., and a royal chapel by James Vl.y are among 
the more remarkable buildings. 

The parliament house lies, very eharacteristieally, close to the 
king's palace, and, in a certain degree, forms part of it : and in 
this we may recognise the character of the parliament, which was 
nothing more than the king's council, and which never contradicted 
the will of the sovereign. All the contradiction wbieh the kings 
of Scotland experienced in their own country arose from quite 
another quarter — never in the houses of parliasaent. Scottish 
parliaments were likewise held in Edinburgh, Perth, and other 
places. For these assemblies were as little bound to one deteiw 
mined place, as were the courts of the emperor and the diet in- 
Germany. 

The palace of James V. is a perfect model ci bad taste, which,' 
in a royal residence, is to be noted as a rarity. It is inoonceivable 
how such a wretched taste could have prevailed in a court, par*; 
ticularly in a court where a French princess was queen ; and that 
such abominable mythological figures should have been p^mitted 
as are stack upon the walls of the palace. But it is well that 
these monstrosities have not been destroyed, for they are certainly 
interesting, as a specimen of the histoiy of taste* Had, however, 
the destruction-loving reformers, who came after James V., chosen 
such buildings as sacrifices, instead of so nofany magnificent abbeys,' 
they would have stood all the better in our estimation. 

In the chapel is to be seen Knox's pulpit. Similar Knox's 
pulpits are pointed out in several towns of Scotland ; as, among 
ourselves, many pulpits of Luther, Zuinglius, and other reformers, 
'kre preserved and shown. Pulpits are the peculiar relics of the 
founders of our religion, who erected their new structures merely. 
with the Word, and on the Word. 

As in Holyrood-house we find the Rizsio corridor, so in one 
part of Stirling Castle we have the ** Douglas-room,'^ a cabinet ini 
which James II. stabbed the Earl of Douglas (1452)^ because 
he would not renounce the league into which am had entered,' 
with several other barons, against the royal interests. On the 
whole, it is seldom that kings play the part of mmrderers. But 
in Scottish history this is not so rare. 

** Te towers, witbin wkose circuit diead 
A Douglas by his sovereign bled,' 
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sagi WiQtei' Scofty m dis ''Lady of ike Lake/' of tins apartment 
III truth^nmrcter committad by tkeconaecrated person of a soTereigSy 
has something peeuliarly iKMrrible in it. For, first, be desecrates 
tbe sacredness of bis person, when he tmms physical power against 
physical power ; and, secondly^ he fills his subjects and all around 
him with dread, when he does not scmple to commit a crimen 
which must make every one feel insecure on accoant of his power. 
It is hence to be explained how people retain as long in their 
raem<mes the murder of a subject by the hand of a king, as the 
murder of a king by a subject ; while, from a superficial observa* 
fion, it might be supposed that, firem the greatness of the might of 
& king, it would soon be forgotten. 

The Stuarts were partial to Stirling Castle, and more of. them 
resided here than at Edinburgh. James V. is held in remembrance 
h^e as much as Mary Stuart is in Edinburgh. This king iras in 
the habit, like Haroun-al-Raschid, of descending from his caade 
heights, in disguise, and not only for the purpose of showing himself 
among the people, but to spread his bounties. Leading down 
from the brow of the castle hill, there is a pathway called 
Ballangeich (in Gaelic' signifyii^ the Winding Pass), which he 
oiien used on these excursions. As the people usually saw the- 
strange gentleman coming down this pathway, they were ac- 
customed, in speaking of him to one anckther, to cidl him the 
" Gudeman of Ballangeich" — or, the " Laird of Ballangeich." 

The castle, at the time of my visit, was full of Highland troops, 
some of its buildings bein^ used as barracks. They were all tall, 
well-formed, indeed good-looking fellows. Some were exercising , 
others were posted as sentinels, and others amused themselves in 
the old castle hall, with the bagpipes. In the evening, as I 
learnt from ill-written announcements in every corner, a play was 
to be performed by amateurs in the castle hall. 

I saw here, for the first time, the beautiful Highland costume, 
which has not been seen for a long time on the Continent, in 
Napoleon's time it was as well known in Germany and Spain, as 
the costume of the Cossacks, Baschkirs,. and other nations. In 
the present profound peace of Europe, nations naturally forget one 
another, and something of this kind is required at times to refresh 
the recollection. It is well known that the Scots boast that their 
national dress is derived from the Romans. Roman soldiers in- 
troduced it into Seotknd, and it extended to the Pictish inhabit- 
ants of the mountains. This is firmly believed by most of the 
Sicots, and is asserted by their most esteemed historians, but still 
appears extremely problematical. For, first, the Scottish costume 
has only a distant resemblance to the Roman. Secondly, had the 
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Romans possessed that division of Scotland, the Highlands, where 
this costume prevails, or even the smallest portion of it, it is still 
difficalt to believe that the Picts, who were a warlike people, and 
engaged in continual hostilities with the Romans, should have re- 
nounced their national dress for the love of the Roman. Indeed, 
a people adopting nothing but the garments of another people, the 
mere external hull, and neither their language nor manners, were 
a veritable phenomenon : and it were even a greater phenomenon 
to see the Roman mantle hanging, entire and unchanged, among 
the distant mountains of Caledonia, while not a tatter of it is any 
longer to be found in all the rest of Europe. The similarity of 
the Roman chlamys to the Scottish kilt, is probably purely acci- 
dental. That it should be otherwise is not to be supposed. It 
is certainly possible; but the thing must be somewhat better 
proved. Could such proof be given, the fact would be indeed an 
interesting one to the ethnographist, and it would give rise to a 
supposition, that, as the Roman dress is found in the Highlands* 
so the Latin language may be found in Wallachia, at the eastern 
extremity of the empire. 

The Highland garb has this advantage, that it never embarrasses 
a lady to have to mention the word breeches, for the good reason, 
that the Highlanders have no breeches. This circumstance gives the 
dress its principal charm ; for there is no doubt that the legs, clad 
in breeches, lose more of their original form than any other por- 
tion of the body, being transformed into two ungainly posts. The 
under-garment of the highlander is very short, but falls down in 
many folds, and hence gives the middle part of the body a cer« 
tain breadth and fulness. It is called a kilt. It is made of very 
heavy material, and, as we have just said, has many folds, so that 
it is not easily raised by the wind, and is sufficiently warm, es* 

Eecially as a great heavy leathern pocket, made of goat-skin, is 
ung in front of it. Over the kilt, the ** plaid ** is usually worn, 
made of the variegated Scottish material called tartan. The plaid 
is merely a large shawl, thrown over the shoulder, and fastened 
over the back and breast. It is the only piece of Scottish cloth- 
ing that is generally used by all classes in Scotland instead of the 
mantle, and is even worn by people in the north of England. I 
did not observe it among the soldiers, and I do not know whether 
the plaid belongs to their uniform.* The bonnet is a very be- 
cmning head-dress, and is sometimes adorned with an eagle's 
feather, and sometimes with waving plumes ; and, lastly, the 
coverings of the feet consist of sandals^ which reach the calf, and, 

* Tht plaid is part of the full uniform of a Highland regiment.— Tbans. 
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like the Roman, are crossed and fastened with variegated laces** 
I believe there are two regiments in the English army clothed in 
this manner. Even among the upland people, the national garb 
is gradually disappearing, as that of Europe generally is gradually 
falling into disuse. The kiit is still worn by a few old people. 
But generally it is worn by youths up to a certain age, and that 
not merely among the country people, but among many of the 
Upper ranks, partly because it is moderate in price, and partly be* 
cause it is beneficial to the health of children, and tends to make 
them hardy. 

We went into the hall, in which we heard the sounds of the bag- 
pipe. The Scottish bagpipes sound louder and sharper than the 
Irish pipes, particularly because they are intended to sound above 
the thunder of battle. They are also made different from the Irish 
pipes. Those used in the army are usually very elegant. There 
are to each regiment twelve war-pipes, and two to each compwiy. 
The Scots are enthusiastic in their love for this national instru- 
ment. In Edinburgh, the sound of the bagpipe is to be heard 
in almost every street. << When we hear the bagpipe in battle, 
then ive go through the very devil," said the corporal who showep 
us the pipes hanging on the wall, and who played us a few me- 
lodies. 

At the foot of the castle hill, towards the south, are the Royal 
Gardens, laid out in the year 1315, and which were the scene of 
so many of those knightly sports, under the Stuarts, related in the 
Scottish Chronicles. They are now entirely covered with grass. 
Their original plan, however, is still to be discovered by the shades 
of turf. The mound in the centre is called the *< King*s Knot," 
from which different walks diverge. Then, there is the "Ladies' 
Hill," from which the fair ones beheld the tournament, and many 
other interesting things besides. But the ear had no time to 
listen to all the recondite narrations of my worthy cicerone, for 
the ravished eye turned away, again and again, to catch a glimpse 
of the beautiful country that opened on every side. 

I have no doubt that the prospect from Stirling Castle is the 
finest of the kind in Great Britain, and as she is the finest king- 
dom in Europe, so the fairest wreath is due to this castle. The 
extraordinary beauty of the scenery must excuse me to my reader,^ 
if I once more revert to the subject. In the break in the Stirling 
hills, I have already described the confluence of three rivers, the 
Allan, the Teith, and the Forth. The semicircular windings of 
the latter are particularly lovely. The little peninsulas formed by 

* It is scarcely necessary to explain this inaccuracy. Our author alludet 
to the short stockings worn. — Trans. 
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Uieie wiadiDgs ate called ** HdIls/' from their resemblance to the 
linki in a chain, and are so fertile, that they are the subject of 
the following old rhyme : — 

" Ae link o' the Forth 
Is worth an earldom o' the North.'' 

Although the season was pretty hr advanced, yet these linles 
were covered with the fairest and fresuest green. The black 
basaltic rock of the castle rose aloft from this verdant sea, like an 
exalted throne, designed by nature for the ruler of the coontrj. 
The whole neighbourhood is level. In the distance stand the 
steep gigantic posts of the mountain-door ; and from hence, to- 
wards the sea and the interior, the country spreads out. Towards 
the sea, die eye is lost in blue ; but towards the interior, in the 
distance, rise the mighty pyramids of the Grampians, like gigantic 
•boider-watchers, and the whole range, adorned, now with snow 
and now with dark blue heath, stand uniform, like a band of 
mountain Scots in their Highland garb. 

The level plain of Strathmore is sprinkled with a multitude of 
towns and villages, whose inhabitants we cannot help siq^posing to 
be happy. We had only indifferent weather ; for Apollo^ against 
all right and justice, usually treats this beautiful district, alaal 
somewhat too harshly. Had the day been, fine, I believe Stirling 
Castle would have tempted the traveller to abandon all his farther 
travelling arrangements. But at last the rain descended, and drove 
us irom this incomparable spectacle. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

DRUMMOND CASTLE. 

THS TALLET OT ST&ATHM01IX — TRIUMPHAL ARCH IN A ROMAN CAMP— 
THE MOTHER OT THE EMPRESS OF MOROCCO — ^PARISH SCaOOLMABTBmt 
—DISCONTENT OF SOOTTISB SCHOOLMASTBRS^POPULAR EDUCATION IK 
SCOTLAND— VSB 6AEUC LANGUAGE AT WAR WITH THE BNOUSH — DE- 
CLINE OF THE GAELIC — INTRODUCTION OF SHEEP-FARMING AND EXPUL- 
SION OF THE COTTERS — THE ABOLITION OF THE CLANS — REMAINS OF 
THE CLANS-^CLAN DRUMMOND^-ORIGIN OF CLANS —THE GREED OF THE 
CAMPBELLS, THE IRE OF THE DRUMMONDS, &C — A SCOTTISH BREAK- 
FAST — ^ BBFORB THE PRBSBTTERT" — " INTRUSIONIST8 AND NON-INT&Q. 

SiONISTS" THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD — " COLLIES '' — aUEEN VICTORIA 

AND DRUMMOND CASTLE — DEER-STALKING — ARMS OF THE DRUMMONDS 
DUNSINNANE HILL — STRATH AND GLEN — STRATHMORE AND GLEN- 
MORE— ENGLISH GARDENING — ^PARK OF DRUMMOND CASTLE — BNGLIim 
VANCT FOR FLOWERS -^ORANGES, LAURELS, AND HEATHS— THE TUSV 
JQTD FIBS OF THE PARK—- SCOTTISH GARDENERS — SCOTTISH SNUFF-MUIX. 

I took leave of my Stirling friend, and sought refuge under the 
roof of my traveUing hut» the post-chaise, in company with mv 
courteous Presbyterian friend, and drove the same evening through 
tile beautiful valley of Strathmore, to visit the gardens attached to 
the castle of the Drammond family. The road, at first, led aloag 
Allandale, at the foot of the Ochil Hills^ and by the villages of 
Leeropt and Dunblane. Six miles beyond Dunblane we passed 
an old Roman emcampment, perhaps the finest and most perfect 
€i its kind in Scotland, It is 1,000 feet in length, and 900 in 
breadth* and is surrounded by a threefold defence of walls and 
trenches. It- is called Agricola's Camp, and was. constructed by 
that general in the year 83, for 20,000 of his soldiers. Cattle 
now grase on the gras8*covered walls and enclosure ; and in one 
of the still distinguishable entrances, a small triumphal archway, 
adorned with branches, was erected in honour of our German 
Pvaice Albert. This doorway exactly faces the Highlands, and 
BO donbt A^ioola frequently passed under similar triumphal 
arches here, on returning from his successful invasions. Not 
long ago. Prince Albert entered here, on a peaceful examination 
of ihis scene of ancient warlike tumult. 

From this Roman camp to Drummond Castle stretches a level 
district, called the Muir of Ochil ; and on this moor, in a hollow, 
stood, and perhaps still stands, a little hut. This hut, Mr. 
Chambers relates, was occupied thirty years ago by an old woman, 
lM)mmon1y called the " Mother of the Empress of Morocco." 
. fitxty or seventy years ago, the daughter of this woman, on her 
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Toyage to America, was captured, along with many other emi- 
grants from Scotland, by a corsair, made a slave, and brought to 
the harem of the Emperor of Morocco, and so gained his affec- 
tions, that he raised her to the dignity of one of his wives. When 
empress, she entered into a correspondence with her relatives in 
Scotland, and in this way the matter became well known. The 
two sons she had by the emperor afterwards applied for the assist-* 
ance of England to support their pretensions, inasmuch as they 
were of British blood by the mother s side. 

Not far from Drummond Castle is the little village of MuthilL 
As my reverend friend resided in this neighbourhood, I deter- 
mined to remain here for the night, and found, in a little inn, every 
requisite comfort, — an agreeable, communicative^ old hostess, a 
comfortable cleanly room, a bed half an acre in size, as is gene* 
jrally the case in England, and milk, whisky, porridge, warm 
brose,— -in short, everything of the best that one can wish for in 
Scotland. But I found that all these good things only satisfied 
my mouth, and left the head and heart unprovided, so I took my 
way to the house of the village schoolmaster, whom I foand all 
alone, sitting by the fireside, and who hospitably invited me to 
spend the evening with him. 

Village schoolmasters are a class of men whom the traveller, de» 
sirous of information, will, in no country, venture to neglect. They 
stand on the extreme limits of the cultivated classes ; and of those 
who can think, and reflect, and reason, are found nearest the rural 
population of the country. All their knowledge of the people and 
their manners they have at first hand ; just as foresters, hunters, 
fishermen, and farmers have their knowledge of the animals, and 
plants, and climates of a country, from personal observation. The 
village teacher is generally a little treasury of information respect- 
ing the people* and of all the local details of his neighbourhood, 
the manners of the villagers, and so forth, which is seldom to be 
found in clergymen, occupying? a much larger sphere of action. 
The ethnographist and statistician may, if he proceed critically to 
work, draw largely from the caskets of the village schoolmaster ; 
and could these only be all brought together, from wherever th^ 
exist, an immense mass of valuable information would be collected. 

In my learned friend I discovered a most instructive companion. 
For I found in him, as I afterwards did in many of his colleagues, 
a worthy and well-informed man. His room was clean and com- 
fortable, and, more th'en this, elegantly arranged; and while I 
silently compared his dwelling with those of our schoolmasters in 
Saxony, I discovered a wide difference, and wondered that Scot* 
land, who, in the middle of the last century, could easily reckon her 
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^w comfortably situated teachen, had made such progress in so 
short a time. 

I expressed my joyful surprise at this, and he said he was quite 
contented with his situation. But, on the whole, great dissatisfac- 
tion prevails among the parish schoolmasters of Scotland, on ac- 
count of the small salaries they receive. I remarked that the 
same complaint existed among our German schoolmasters, and for 
the same reason. << How high are their salaries ?" he inquired. 
'* They are various/* I answered ; "some have indeed lOO and 
even 150 dollars, but many have only fifty dollars, and some even 
less than this.'' 

^* How many pounds make a dollar ?" he asked. 

" Seven dollars make a pound/' I said. 

<* And fifty dollars are about — ?" 

" Seven pounds I" 

« What ?" he exclaimed in astonishment, and springing from 
his chair, " seven pounds salary for a teacher ?" 

" Yes, indeed^ seven pounds," I said : <' how much have you 
then?" 

"I know none in Scotland less than from £40 to £50. But 
the average income of a schoolmaster is from £70 to £80, and 
some have upwards of £150." 

" What ?" I exclaimed, in turn astonished ; and springing from 
my seat, we stood confronting one another, a wonder-stricken 
pair : "£150 make 1,050 dollars I With such a revenue a Ger- 
man baron would be satisfied I And this is what your schoolmasters 
grumble at?" 

"Yes," he said, "we complain. But then consider how dear 
everything is among us. Jamaica coffee two shillings a pound, 
raw sugar eightpence a pound, chocolate still dearer, and tea £&r 
from cheap; then how dear are good beef and pork, plums and 
puddings, and everything else ?"* 

* We have given this dialogue as we find it narrated by our author ; but 
we hope we shall not be considered as detracting from the general accuracy 
of Mr. Kohl's details, by expressing our belief that he has, in this instance 
at least, either been imposed upon by his informant, or has exhibited one of 
the most prominent " lights and shadows of Scottish character'' through the 
medium of his own imagination, rather than in the simple garb of truth. The 
learned schoolmaster of Muthill majff indeed, be conversant with ** plums and 
puddings," and similar dainties equally unknown in the more humble fare of 
a majority of his brethren ; but if so, he is a rara avis of his species — equally 
rare, indeed, with those who can boast of salaries of *' upwards of dS150." 
The generality of Scottish parochial schoolmasters would, we believe, like 
Goldsmith's village preacher, deem themselves 

** Passing rich on forty pounds a year," 
and too many of them never receive one half of that amount. A more useful 
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'^Yef, iofileed/' I replied, reseating myself, «< that u v^ irvew" 
But then, I thought to myself, our schoolmasters are contented if 
.Ibey haYe only bread in the house. There haa been always, also, 
41 great complaint among the ministers of Scotland about the 
amallness of their stipends ; for the reformers, who destroyed the 
abbeys and cloisters, allowed all their wealth and revenues to itH 
into the hands of laymen, and have never since, in spite of a)I 
iheiT endeavours, been able to get anything considerable back« 
fiut I am sure that none of our village preachers would believe 
they had any reason to complain, if they had only as great an 
income as the worst paid of these ministers in Scotland. Tha 
smallest stipend I heard of was £150 a year, besides a manse and 
glebe. In the Scottish establishment, tnere are neither such rich 
clergymen, nor so poor vicars and curatesy as are to be met with 
in the English. 

It is well known that popular education has made much pro- 
gress in Scotland ; and my friend informed me, that, in his dii- 
tricty the greatest zeal prevailed among the people to learn some* 
thing themselves, and' also to afford a good education to their 
children. It does not require constraint to oblige the people to 
send their children to school, and my friend greatly wondered 
when I told him this was the case in Germany. He said they all 
. ae^t their childrm volnntarily, and that it was regarded shameful 
in Vtay one not to send his children to school : indeed, it never 
mitered into the thoughts of any one not to do so. '' The people," 
. he aaid, ** would never &11 in with any such constrainty whidi 
would be the certain means of rendering both the school and edii- 
calion disagreeable to them." Of course, he spoke principally of 
the Lowlands, upon whose boandaries we then were. In the High- 
lands, the Gaelic language is a great obstacle to the introduction 
of a good education, which is only carried upon the wings of the 
Normanno-Saxon language. In this language alone is all life, 
movement, and activity written and conceived. It is the language 
of the cultivated. It is impossible that two languages and two 
literatures can flourish together in the same country. The one 
most supplant the other, — and that rather the powerful English 
than the feeble Gaelic; and all that may be done by Celtic socie- 
ties and Highland patriots will not preserve it from complete ruin. 
Indeed, one must wish, for a hundred reasons, that this, however 

and iuteUigent, but at the same time a more scmrilj remunerated body of men 
does not exist ; and for every one of their nmnber whom Mr. Kohl or his Mnt- 
hill schoolmaster can produce with a salary of fifty pounds a year, numlxyrs 
may be found who do not receive twenty, induding sahry, fees, and gratuities 
el every description.— Teaks. 
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melaiiciiolyy exteniiinatibn of the Celiic Ikngoage should take 
place as soon as possible. It appears, in Uci, that even now the 
£nfflish is lapidly supplanting it. My friend named several g^ens 
m tlie adjoining parish of Comrie, which is situated in the Higli- 
lands, where, forty years ago, the Gaelic was almost aniversally 
jpolcen^ and where now the English is the general language* In 
subsequent parts of my journey I found many similar examples^ 
of a fireshly rooted-out Gaelic tongue. When we consider the 
antiquity of the Germanic race and language in Scotland, and 
that the Gaelic had never a written language to support it, it is 
indeed a perfect miracle that it should have so long sustained the 
attacks of the German. Even Tacitus informs us that the Cale- 
donians (in the Lowlands) were a Germanic race I What wafs 
may not these Lowlanders have carried on with the Highlander!, 
before the time of the Romans ! The victorious fields gained by 
the Germanic Danes and Norwegians over these Celtic High- 
landers afterwards; and then the long development of Saxon 
settlements in the Lowlands — which happened here, as in England 
-^combining with the previously existing Germanic elements, must 
have formed an extraordinary power against the Celts. And yet 
it has required our utmost might, aided by hornbooks and school- 
books, journals, newspapers, literary weapons of every des^iption, 
and all the power of our thousand-armed age besides, to lay hold 
on the old Gaelic by the root, and lift it fairly out of the saddle* 
And now it will not be long before the Gaelic tongue is com- 
pletely extenninated in every glen and ben. 

The improvements in agriculture, and the introduction of sheep- 
brming, have very much contributed to this victory of the Engli^ 
. in the Highlands, and, with many others, these date from the 
middle of the last century. Formerly, many small cotters w^e 
scattered about in the glens, who cultivated, as in Ireland, smi^l 
pieces of ground among the mosses and rocks, for their oaten 
bread, and grazed a few lean cattle upon miserable patches of 
pasture. In recent times, many of these remote glens have beien 
cleared of their inhabitants, sometimes by force. In ancient times, 
. when clanship was in being, the riches of a chief were estimated 
by the number of his retainers, and one of these small cotters was 
always of some value to his chief, even if he knew how to support 
himself. But after the dissolution of clanship, the chiefs were 
obliged to look for other sources of income. They therefofe 
pushed aside these small cotters, who brought them nothing ie, 
and who could no longer serve them with their persons, and drove 
them from their miserable little farms, which they turned into 
sheep-walks. In the meantime, manufinctures were awakening in 
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the cities of Scotlandi commerce was stirring in her harbours, and 
in the larger crop -producing districts a better system of agriculture 
was established, which not only maintained a greater number of 
individuals, but brought more labour into use. The Highlanders, 
driven from their solitary mountain dwellings by the sheep, found 
employment on these farms, and in the seats of commerce and in* 
dustry ; the scattered population of the country became more con- 
centrated in towns and cities ; and even this circumstance has con- 
tributed much to the victorious progress of the English language, 
and to the civilization of Scotland in general. 

The abolition of the Highland clans gave birth in Scotland to a 
new and luxurious spring, whose blossoms are now ripening into 
the fairest fruit. This spring, indeed, arose in storms of violence 
and bloodshed. The dragoons of Cumberland, whose devasta- 
tions in Scotland are so well known, marked its commencement ; 
and in 1746, when the last insurrection in favour of the Stuarts 
had been crushed, its influence began to be felt. All the clans 
were dispersed by the English ; and one, which had always been 
conspicuous for its unbridled wildness and ferocity, the clan Mac 
Gregor, was entirely proscribed. Many of the Mac Gregors — 
the well-known Rob Roy was a Mac Gregor — were shot, hung, 
and otherwise killed, and it was ordered that, in future, no Mac 
Gregor should be allowed to exist. The very name was forbid- 
den. The Mac Gregors fled in all directions, hid themselves, 
and disguised their names. Some went over to the Campbells, 
and took their name ; others to the Drummonds, and called them- 
selves Drummonds. In this village of Muthill, as the school- 
master informed me, there are several living at the present day, 
who were Mac Gregors, although they have adopted other names. 
There are some, in modern times, who have again taken the old 
name of Mac Gregor ; but there are also several who use a double 
name : thus there is one who always subscribes himself ** James 
Drummond,'' but who is known among his family and friends by 
the name of " James Mac Gregor." 

Remains of the clans still exist. And although the abolition of 
the clans naturally led to the dispersion of many over the world, 
who were formerly settled in one district ; and although there is 
not a place in Scotland where we may not find Mac Gregors, Mac 
Phersons, and other clansmen, amongst the inhabitants ; yet they 
are not so entirely effaced, that we do not discover certain dis- 
tricts, in which certain clan*names are the most prevalent and usual* 
Indeed, there are still several glens, where the ancient clan-name 
may be found belonging to the greater number of the inhabitants. 
Thus, in the district where I now found myself^ most of the people 
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bore the name of Drummondy and are descendants of members of 
that old and celebrated clan, which, after that of Stuart, was one 
of the most important and considerable in the whole county of 
Perth. The head, or chief, of the Drummonds, or, as he is called 
in Gaelic, Cean^ (pronounced and written Ken, by the English,) 
this " Cean Drummatich" (the head of the Drummonds) was at 
the same time Earl of Perth. Since the year 1716, this lofty title 
has been what is called an *< extinct peerage," or a << forfeited title." 
He was deprived of it on account of his adherence to the Stuarts* 
But by many the Drummonds are still called *' the noble family 
of Perth ;'' and there is still a Drummond who claims and repre- 
sents this title. Scotland has more of these dormant titles than 
England ; Ireland more than Scotland. 

The chief of Clan Drummond always resided at Drummond 
Castle^ near Muthill. The male line of this leading stem is ex« 
tinct, and the surviving heiress was Clementina Drummond, who 
married Lord Willoughby d'Eresby, the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain of England. When the Queen of England, on her journey, 
visited here, this English lord, the *< Ccan Drummatich,'' mar- 
shalled the Drummonds, in their clan-tartan, (which is red, green, 
and black,) under his banner, to greet her Majesty. The mother 
of James I., Queen Anna Bella, was also a Drummond. 

The Drummonds of Castle Drummond are the chief of that 
name. But besides this, there are several other distinguished 
&milies who bear the name of Drummond, as the " Drummonds 
of Strathallan,'' the " Drummonds of Comrie,'' the ** Drummonds 
of Blair- Drummond,*' the *' Drummonds of Hawthornden," the 
« Drummonds of Keltie,*' and the *< Drummonds of Kinnoul.*' 
These, however, are the " Cadets^* ' or younger branches of the 
great stem, the Drummonds of Drummond Castle, who shot off 
from the chief family. Several of the Drummonds are still 
Scottish peers, and the name belongs to the greatest families in 
the kingdom, as the Earls of Kinnoul and Strathallan. Besides 
these noblemen, there are many commoners of the name of 
Drummond. In London, there is a celebrated banker of that 
name. I met with several Dr. Drummonds in England, and about 
Comrie there is a crowd of farmers of the same name. I have 
thus given my readers a brief view of one such entire Scottish 
clan. As all these Drummonds have the same family name, so 
thev all bear the same arms. Before the introduction of sirnames 
and armorial bearings, says Robertson, the clans were everywhere 
distinguished by some common appellation, either patronymical or 

^c One of the kings of Scotland, Malcolm III., was also called "Ceaa 
Mohr," the great head, or chief nobleman. 
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locaL But when these became common, the descendants and 
relations of every chieftain assumed the same name and aims wkh 
him ; odier vassals were proud to imitate their example, and by 
degrees they were communicated te all who held ci the same 
superior. Thus clanships were fmned ; and in a generation or 
two that consanguinity, which was at first imaginary^ was beKevod 
to -be real. An artificial union was converted into a natural one : 
men willingiy followed a leader whom they regarded both as the 
8i;q)erior of their lands, and the chief of their blood» and served him, 
not only with the fidelity of vassals, but with the affection of friends* 
- Not far from the district in which the Drummonds ruled, and > 
still rule, is the country of the Campbells, into which I entered a 
few days afterwards. Both the Drummonds and the Campbells, 
that good man^ Maxton of Caltoguey, mentioned every morning 
in his prayers^ as follows : — 

« Prom the greed of the Campbells, 
From the ire of the Drammondi , 
From the pride of the Grahams, 
From the wmd of the Muitays, 
Good Lord deliver ut V* 

Next morning, at nine o'clock, I went to visit my friend the 
preacher. In England, such invitations to breadcfsst oflen occurs 
while we cannot well receive company at this meal, as we take it 
so early, just when we get out of bed. But in England, where a* 
person breakfasts about nine or ten o'clock, he has often a numerous 
assembly. In Scotland, again^ a breakfast is quite another affair. • 
First, family worship is longer, and more solemnly conducted, than 
in England. Then, as concerns the fare^ meat is not so abun- 
dantly set forth ; but, instead, fish, sweetmeats, and pastry play 
an impcH'tant part. Fish we seldom miss at a Scottish Jbreak&st ; 
and I must confess I find this dish, particularly as it is cooked in 
Scotland, without piquant sauces, and merely broiled on the 
gridiron, somewhat insipid at first taste. Inconceivably insipid, 
also, are the so-called ^ bariey scones." These are flaty round 
cakes, prepared of barley-meal and water, and which appear to 
have scarcely seen the fire^ even at a distance, for the dough is so 
raw, that one has the meal sticking among his teeth. To com- 
pensate for this, I found the honey as sweet and pleasant in this 
northern country, as in any the richest flowering land. The good 
man informed me that the summer had been so mild and dry that 
his bees had swarmed twice, — an occurrence that seldom happens 
• There was at breakfast with us a young man, a relation of the * 
minister, who told me he was then ^< before the Presbytery ;" that 
is, he had completed his studies^ and was waiting to be licensed to ' 
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preach. As well as I could make out, my frieiid was ail << Anti- 
patronage man/' or^ as the Scots also say, a *^ Non-iotrusionist." 
The latter party-name arises out of the coQtentkMDs in the kiik of 
Scotland already alluded to, where the patron or secular raagistnUe 
intrudes a minister upon a parish or congregation, whether it will 
or not. Those who assert this right of the patnnis ate, on the 
other hand, called << Patronage men ' and " Intmsionists.'' Tatha 
non-intri^ionists, howcTer, belong many ministers who are not so 
Vehemently opposed to lay patrons and the secular power, and 
who, on this account, are called << Moderates." A third name for 
their opponents is, lastly, that of *< Evangelicals," because they 
appeal to the gospel for proofs of the independence of the " Scottish 
Apostolical swi Missionary Church." The term « Highflyers" 
is merely a nickname, best<»¥ed upon some of the more zealous of 
the evangelicals. There are, moreover, as we have already stated, 
two ehureh parties who occur throughout the entire history of 
Scotland for the last three hundred years. The evangelicals of the 
present day are the children's children of the covenanters opposed 
to James ; as these covenanters, again, were the followers and 
imitators of the children of Israel, who, in defence of their reiigion 
under dangerous circumstances, entered into a '^ covenant'^ with 
one another, beyond the Red Sea. 

After fareakfest we set out on foot, on a visit to Drummond 
Castle, situated a few miles off. The weather was gloriou^ the 
magnificent hills surrounded the plain we were crossings and there 
barked and frisked about us a right poetical dog. The " Colly'' 
(a sheep*dog) had been presented to my friend, the minister, by 
the Ettrick Shepherd, a little before his death. These Scottish 
collies are proverbial in Great Britain for their sagacity and ether 
fine qualities. They have long hair, a bushy tail^ a sharp counte* 
nance, and a greyish colour; and are celeb^rated in the poems of 
the Ettrick Shef^erd, by whom our colly had been reared. Hogg 
was a shepherd in Ettrick, on the borders of Scotland, where he 
lived, and died in the year 1835, on a small farm which he had. 
rent-free from the Duke of Buccleuch. His poems are veil known ■ 
in Scotland, although not so prised and ffuned as thes0 of the great 
Caledonian poet, Bums, who likewise sprang fipom the class of 
peasants, and continued therein to his death* 

** At half two o*cloek'*-^-iin Englishman would say <' half past 
one,'' while the Scots, who have retained many oki Saxon ex* 
pressions, say, even as we G^mans would, *« half two o'clock"— 
we arrived at the bouiidalries of the park, and proceeded along a 
woody patk^ which in some parts formed a kind of dam between 
two liftei^ to the ancient seat of the Drumm<nidfl. 
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When Queen Victoria signified to her chamberlain , its present 
possessor, that she would pay his residence a visit in the course of 
her journey, he was rather alarmed, and assured her Majesty that 
his castle was nothing more than an old shooting-box, and scarcely 
fit for the reception of such an illustrious guest. But the queen and 
her husband were not to be thus prevented from visiting and spend- 
ing a few days in this remote but beautiful and romantic part of the 
country, at the very entrance of the Highlands. They had not, 
indeed, gone to Scotland to enjoy the comforts and luxuries of 
royalty, which they could command in abundance at home. They 
arrived here on a Saturday, about seven o*clock in the evening, 
and left the charming spot on the Tuesday following. As it was 
formerly the custom, on the visit of a monarch to one of his 
Scottish subjects, for the clansmen to be drawn out in their 
uniform, as a body-guard, it was repeated upon this occasion. 
The owner of the castle had clad his Drummonds in their old 
colours and tartans, and they were placed in the castle, as a body* 
guard to the queen and her husband. On Monday the chief held 
a << Clan-show," — so my friend called the review of the clansmen ; 
and afterwards a great deer-hunt was prepared for Prince Albert. 
The deer-hunts of Scotland are as celebrated in Great Britain as 
those of Ireland. In England, there are only a few of these noble 
deer. This hunt is called '< deer-stalking." For as the rough and 
rugged glens, which the deer inhabit, are inaccessible to a hunts- 
man with horse and hound, he must hunt on foot, in the same way 
as the chamois is stalked in the Tyrol. In Cooper's novel of 
'< The Smugglers," there is an interesting and lively representation 
of a deer-stalking. 

On one of the gates, leading to the gardens, were displayed the 
arms of the Drummonds,— three red stripes on a shield of ^gold, 
supported by two men armed with clubs, and underneath, the 
motto of the clan — <* Gang warily,"— one of the many remarkable, 
old Scottish mottoes, so characteristic of mountaineers, and which 
would be equally as appropriate for foxes and wolves, as for the arms 
of Highland chieftains, and occupiers of these mountain strongholds. 

The rugged rocks upon which Drummond Castle stands, hare 
apparently been made level, to afford room for the different parts 
of the building. On a steep and elevated part of the rock are the 
ruins of the ancient castle, in which the Drummonds, when Earls 
of Perth, resided ; and upon these ruins the standard of the family 
was planted, to do honour to the illustrious guests. The owner, 
however, had arranged some apartments in the modern part of the 
castle for the use of his visitors. From the wings of the new 
castle there is a beautiful prospect over the Lowlands Qf Perth 
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n the distance we could s6e distinctly the conical hill of Dunsin- 
nane, not far from Perth. What woald not many a young German 
mind, inspired by the reading of Shakspeare's or Schiller s Macbeth, 
giye to be able to look upon Dunsinnane even at a distance. My 
companions told me that a great stone still points out the grave of 
one who was slain by a man not born of a woman. It is now 
called <* the lang man*s graff." King Malcolm's troops appear 
to have used up Birnam Wood in storming Macbeth ^s intrench- 
ment. At all events, it is no longer to be seen. 

I was permitted some enchanting peeps into Stratheam, Strath- 
more, and several neighbouring Highland glens. No Scotsman 
has been able to give me a strict definition of the distinction made 
between a strath and a glen. I believe, however, the chief dis- 
tinction is this : by strath is understood a long, wide, deep, and 
level part of the country, stretching to a considerable distance 
between the sides of two pretty remote mountain chains ; and by 
a glen, a small, narrow valley. Straths, as long tracts of countiy 
between lofty hills, often partake of an uneven and hilly nature. 
In this respect, straths are distinguished from << Carses," which 
mean a perfectly Hat alluvial district, in the neighbourhood of rivera 
and bays. These carses are sometimes called ** Polders," a name 
which signifies the same in the north of Germany. 

The most remarkable strath in Scotland is that flat district we 
have already described as being situated between the Grampians 
and the Stirling chain of hills, and which extends right across 
Scotland. The name <' Strathmore'' is often applied to the whole; 
but in a restricted sense it denotes that part which lies to the east 
of Perthshire, on both sides of the Tay. Parallel to Strathmore 
in the south, runs Glenmore in the north of Scotland, or, as it is 
called in full, " 6len«more-nan-Albin,*' (the Great Glen of Albin, 
or Scotland,) dividing the country in straight cleft, filled with the 
waters of Loch Ness, Loch Lochy, and Loch Linn he, and through 
wUch the Caledonian canal passes. 

« We like to assist nature as much as possible, but it must not 
be seen," remarked the gardener of Drummond Castle, as we 
descended the lordly rocky terrace that leads from the court of the 
castle to the gardens. And certainly this is very true. The 
English have brought the art of gardening to the highest degree 
of perfection ; and yet, as an art, where the whole is as artificial as 
possible, they have made everything appear as natural as possible. 
This is the triumph of art, where the whole is art, and yet the whole 
shall appear to be nature. Most of the trees in the park had been 
planted and tended by the gardener, and yet it appeared as if 
nature bad carelessly and accidentally scattered them here and 

7 
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there : the very turf was in a great part artificial, and yet it 
appeared as if iqpread by the fairies themselves for their mooulight 
dances ; even the ponds in the paik were artificial, and yet could 
not be told from natural lakes. The ivy that climbed the dark 
rock of the castle, the yew trees on the various steps of the terrace, 
•spreading out th^r thatdi*like branches,— all had been ordered 
by the hand of art, and still appeared as if they had been for ever 
the free diildren of the wood. 

The flower-garden was the most remarkable of the whoje, fer 
hero some plants are brought to a degree of perfection that is sel- 
dom to be seen anywhere else,*— I mean the heaths. This gard^ 
Hes on an entirely level and broad piece of ground, between the 
' castle and a hilly part of the park, and commands a deKghtfiil 
view of the majestic park trees, and the castle, with its ivy-trel- 
lised walls. The plan of Uie garden may be called a patriotic 
Scottish one. The principal walks cross it in form of a St. An- 
drew's cross, and between them are the flower-beds and the 
^rubs, like the jewels of the order, whilst other walks run round 
it to imitate the ribbon. On a pillar, in the centre of the garden, 
are sixty sun-dials^ placed in as many different positions. And 
out of the shrubberies peep several statues of Spring, Summer, 
Bacchus, Pomona, Winter, &c. It is only in their flower-gardens 
that the English indulge themselves in such little devices, and 
what the gardener said about nature and art did not in the least 
apply to this part of the grounds. It seemed to me, indeed, as if 
the garden at Drummond Castle was everywhere an imitation of an 
Italian garden. I was sorry I did not inquire whether the idea of 
the garden had not been derived from Italy. Several northern 
shrubs were cut like orange trees ; others, as the holly, took the 
pyramidal form of cypresses, as if it were intended to bring to 
memory the Southern plants, which cannot bear this northern 
•climate. 

The <' standard flowers*' of the garden, as the gardener ealied 
^em, are roses, of which theie^ is here a magnificent display^ A 
particular kind, the *^ Madame Desprey," was produced, or, as 
4:he gardener said, '< vori^ed here/' Most of the roses here, and 
in Great Britain genenilly, are of the tree kind, noty as among us, 
•of the bush kind. The fairest aad greatest varieties have always 
• Jbeoi, and stiU are, obtained here from France, through the I^m- 
. idofi ** nniseryaien." The import of flower-seeds from Germany 
as also large. Asters and stock<*gtlllvflowaB, in particolar, come 
-limest exclusively jfrom Germany. They pay twelve ahiilings for 
aa^ ounce, almost as jvoch as if they tirere weighed against gold. 
Man^ bulbous roots are .brought finom H(^»id to.LoMion^ from 
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^)ieDc« IJiejr are sent to Edinborgb, and thence again to these 
Highland gardens. Holland, in this respect, is still important. 
Dahlias and Greorginas are now the rage in every garden in the 
world. The gardener told me they had about 6,000 of these 
'flowers here, and he had observed that all the Georginas that ^me 
from Gei'raany had larger flowers and continued longer in bloom, 
but that the English had the fullest flower. Orange trees -cannot 
l>e gro?m in the open air here, because, even in the finest part of 
the season, they have always to fear a few nights of &ost. What 
an interesting scale there is in the cultivation of these plants ! In 
Berlin, they may be left in the open air in the summer months ; 
in Dresden, a little longer, but they must be in well«>protected 
pots* In the north of Italy, they may be left out all the year, bat 
they must still be covered in the winter months. In the south of 
Italy and Spain, we first leave them entirely to their own care. 
If the orange must here be nursed with such care, the laurel, on 
'the contrary, bears exposure well. We saw a laurel a century 
old, that was allowed to crawl up the rocks like an enormous 
enake. 

The other standard flowers in the garden are the heaths, already 
mentioned, which here attain a most luxurious growth. The 
principal walks are lined with them, and their splendid red flowers 
contrast beautifully with the green walks. I say, '<the green 
walks/* for they are covered externally with a short velvety turf, 
and are far from being the least curiosity in the garden. The 
English are the only people in the world who never forget, in their 
domestic arrangements, now tender and ticklish we men are on 
the soles of the feet, and who everywhere take this into considera- 
tion. I have heard of an Englishman who could so little endure 
'the bare floors of the Continent, that, whenever he entered a 
-room in France or Germany, he was pi^pared with a rug or a 
piece of carpet, to place under his feet ; and when he could get 
at nodiing else, made use of a horse-cloth. Above a]l things, in 
theiSr gardens, they like a soft walk to tread upon, and I can enter 
inio this fdelntg completely. Hence they have the finest grass- 
plofs imaginable, on ^hich the grass is kept so short and close 
that it may be compared to the wool in a Brussels carpet. The 
'gVkss-plote in our gardens are generally forbidden ground, as the 
Tong grass is gf^wn ehieflr for cows and goats, and not lor human 
'Mngs. in English gtitietkt^ persons walking genei'ally use the 
'gnuBs-plots, the graveWalks being qttite deserted. Only when 
;tlkef«a8 is 4aaip 4o4keff «fte the laHer. In our walks we take 
a deal ef tlrouble in irneting ottt tke grass. In English gardeii* 
imllBSi as was Uie ease at Dmmmond Castle, the grass is allowed 
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to grow strong, and is tended with care, so that in the pathway* 
even, a short, beautiful carpet prevails. The grass was kept so 
short, and was hence so strong, that it was possible to walk upon 
it even in rainy weather. 

A beautiful appearance have the firs of an English park, with 
their rich full boughs, and lower branches falling upon the green 
award. I know not whether this is a peculiarity of the climate and 
the tree^ or whether, as I conjecture, it is the result of art. Our 
German firs have generally the lower branches broken off or 
withered, and the branches first begin to spread out about the 
middle of the tree, which has consequently a mutilated appear- 
ance. But, in English parks, the lower branches fall gracefully, 
and sweep the ground lilce a lady's ur peacock's train. The pyra^ 
mid of the fir is thus complete, and its whole form appears to arise 
from the turf. There are many things in an English garden for 
which one obtains, for the first time, a proper eye. It is observ- 
able, that, although Scotland is neither absolutely nor even pro- 
portionally so rich in gardens as England, still many English gar- 
dens are under the care of Scotsmen. The Scots are greatly 
valued as gardeners in England. An Englishman of the middle, 
or even the end of the last century, if he could arise from his 
grave, would be struck with no small amazement at the great ad- 
vances the '* barbarous Scots*' have made in such a very short 
time. *' No nation in Europe has made such progress as Scot- 
land," the English usually say. My gardener, to whom I repeated 
this aloud, thereupon pointed over the fences of the park, and said 
that the reason was to be found in the fields beyond. The extra<- 
ordinaiy improvements in agriculture had put the gardens and 
everything else into motion. " For, sir/' he continued, " once in- 
troduce science upon a farm^ and it will soon penetrate to the 
heart of the nation." " Indeed^" I remarked^ " I find your garden 
charming; and your master, Lord Willoughby, must be a very 
modest man when he calls his seat merely an old * shooting box ;' 
and I cannot conceive how your Queen should so soon have left 
such a glorious country." ^* Yes, but her time was limited ; and 
then, having a mother's care about her," he continued ; ^< she left 
the bairns behind her in England." 

In a room of the old castle I was shown the armour and uni- 
forms, which the proprietor of the castle had provided for his 
x^lansmen, to act as body-guard to the Queen. The uniform jras 
the Highland costume, already described, to which appertained^ 
,as ancient Scottish weapons^ a long straight sword, bearing a sin- 
|rular resemblance to the Roman sword, and called a << claymore/' 
a battle axe, and a small round shield. But the most curious ap- 
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poiniment of the whole, was a brilliant '' snuff-mull/* worn on the 
occasion by the leader of the corps^ and which properly belongs to 
the full Highland dress. It plays a more important part in Scot- 
land than any other country I know of. The mull is a long wind- 
ing ram*s horn. The horn terminates in a spiral, which is com- 
monly ornamented with a silver thistle, made by some of the 
famous goldsmiths of Perth, and the lid is in most cases adorned 
with a beautiful cairngorm. As its form is one the most incon* 
venient imaginable for the finger, a few little silver instruments, 
attached to the mull by a silver chain, perform its offices, — a little 
hammer, to knock on the mull to loosen the snuff that may be 
^sticking to the sides, a little spoon to take it out withal, a little 
ecraper to be used occasionally, a little silver-mounted hare*s foot» 
to be used as a brush, and other articles of a similar nature. The 
whole is attached to the person with silver chains, and reminds 
one of the chiefs of a savage nation, to whose complete uniform, 
in like manner, a pipe belongs. It is singular that the Scots 
should be the only people of Europe to make use of these prolix 
and trifling appendages. Snuff- taking, among other nations, is 
pretty similar, and altogether a simple operation. Only the Scot- 
tish snuff-mull differs from every snuff-box in the world. Before 
the snuff shops in England, a Highlander is commonly placed, 
in his Highland dress, with a snuff-mull in his hand, as we some- 
times place a sooty negro before our tobacco shops. 
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THE POET MALLST — VARIOUS WAYS OF WEARING THE PLAID — SHEF- 
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Here I took leave of my Drummond friends, and set out on 
fcot, through the noble and magnificent park, towards the little 
town of Crieff. The day was still and fine. Not a breath was 
stirring, and the only sound I heard was the quiet fall of the leaves^ 
and here and there the rustle of a pheasant among the dry foliage. 
And so I arrived at Crieff, if not covered with flowers, covered 
at least with the withered leaves and pine needles that fell every- 
where around me. 

Crieff is a comfortable little town, lying, like Drummond Castle, 
upon the borders of the Highlands. It is situated on the top of a 
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little hill, which, with ahbther lying opposite t<^it, fonilfi one of 
the various gates into the tlighlandd. From this g»te the rrver 
Earn rushes from the mountains down into the plain. A &med 
Mac Gregor, but one who only dared to use the name in private, 
and who was publicly known by the name of Mallet, the well^ 
known English poet^ came from one of the little honses of thi« 
place, where his father was an innkeeper. It was market day 
when I arrived; and many individuals^ who had been the best 
friends of Sir Robert Peel, although recently their friendship had 
been somewhat doubtful, — I mean the farmers,*— were assembled* 

All these farmers (fine-looking fellows some of them were,y 
wore^ over the French or usual European dress, a Scottish plaid, 
the four-cornered woollen shawl I have already mentioned, and 
which serves the Scotsman for cloak, great-coat, mackintosh, 
furred-pelisse, and all. It is strange that the Scots, living in so 
cold a climate, have not invented a warmer upper-garment. The 
Russians, Poles, and other nations, living in a far more southern 
latitude, wear thick bear-skins ; the Scots, on the contrary, in- 
stead of pelts and furs, use a loose four-cornered woollen cloth ; 
and, instead of under and upper hose, often no hose at all. Can 
one comprehend such a contradiction ? And yet it is said every 
people are best acquainted with their own climate and country, 
and best know what is useful. The Scots, for this reason^ praise 
their plaid, and say, " it is very handy ;" for even in an instant 
they can wrap up the limb that is almost freezing, and make out 
of it what they like. When it blows on the left, they wrap it 
over the left shoulder ; when it storms on the right, they draw its 
woolly folds over the right : do they freeze all over, they drop its 
folds, and wrap themselves round and round in it, like a child in 
swaddling clothes ; and, again, do they find themselves too warm, 
they roll it together, lay it over the shoulders, and permit the loose 
ends to flutter under the arms. This, I say, is all very true, and 
would be all very good and to the point in a Spanish or Italian 
climate, where it would sometimes be available against the cold 
winds. But here, where one has to deal with Highland gales, 
beauty ought to be in some measure sacrificed to utility. 

It afforded me much pleasure to observe the various ways in 
which the people fasten tneir plaid. The usual way is to throw 
it over the left shoulder, and to fasten the ends under the right, 
rolling them round the arm, or otherwise concealing them. The 
plaid seems as naturally to belong to the left shoulder, as the 
sword does to the right hand, while the right arm, from the posi* 
tion of the plaid, is thus left free and ready for action. On the 
pillar erected at Glasgow to Sir Walter Scott, and upon which is 
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placed his statue, as large as life, the native artist, through a sin- 
gular oyersight, has put the plaid upon his right shoulder. I saw 
many well muffled up by throwing the plaid over both shoulders, 
and fastening it in such a peculiar way that it covered both back 
and breast, forming at the same time a girdle. 

In the hands of a dexterous dandy, the finest effects are pro- 
duced with the plaid ; and in Edinburgh there are many of this 
class, who make it their study, and play as many manoeuvres with 
the plaid, as we, or even Spaniards themselves, do with the Spanish 
cloak. 

The plaids of my Crieff friends were all of a black and white 
square pattern Black and white is generally called *^ shepherd's 
tartan/* I should think my readers are now sufficiently initiated 
into the mystery of the Scottish dress, to be able to distinguish the 
tartan from the plaid, which all Englishmen are not. Through- 
out Scotland, and in the north of England, the black and white 
tartan is common among shepherds and the people in general, 
and is everywhere of pretty much the same pattern. The black 
and white checks are very small, and at a little distance thewhold 
appears of a greyish colour. To the two classes of tartans already 
mentioned, — clan-tartans and fancy-tartans,— we must add, then^ 
a third class, shepherd-tartans. 

Every step was a rich enjoyment in this '^ land of the mountain 
and flood," and not less so my journey from Crieff to Perth. Un- 
like continental countries, where the mountains are generally ia 
the interior, the mountains of Scotland are encompassed by the 
sea, and bays and hills are intermixed. Vulcan and Neptune rule 
in close proximity. We again approached the sea, and the Frith 
•f Tay, the latter constituting the pride and joy of Scotland, as 
the regal Shannon constitutes the pride and joy of Ireland. 

The Tay is the finest and largest river in the country, and oc- 
cupies, in Scotland, the same place as the Shannon in Ireland, 
and the Severn in England. It rises in the Highlands, and at its 
mouth lies the flourishing town of Dundee, which , within ninety 
years, has risen from a fishing town to one of the most commercial 
cities in Europe, with a population of 70,000 inhabitants. Twice 
the Tay makes a breach through the mountains, — once at Dun- 
keld, and again in the Ochil Hills, where Perth is situated ; and, 
lastly, where it narrows before discharging itself into the sea, lies 
the town of Dundee. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PERTH, 

" PERTH IS RATHER A HIGHLAND TOWn" — " THE FAIR CITY" — SCONE— 
THE INCHES OF PERTH — " GET UP AN EXCITEMENT"^ — ^THX NORTH INCH 
—SCOTCH BOYS AND THE NEGRO BOB— SCOTTISH IDIOMS—" BONNY" 
— THE SOUTH INCH — GERMANS IN WARFARE WITH THE CELTS OF 
ENGLAND — THE SCOTTISH HORATII AND CURIATII— THE CLANNISH 
SPIRIT — CURLING — CURLING GROUND — CURLING PONDS — CURLING CLUBS 
—NORTH AMERICAN CURLERS — CURLING SONGS — GOLFING ^PROHIBI- 
TION OF GOLF — GOLF-BALLS — CLUBS OR KOLBES — ^RULES AND USAGES 
OF GOLF — THE LEADING MEN — A DIFFICULT CASE — ZEAL OF GOLF 
FLAYERS — GOLDSMITHS OF PERTH — CAIRNGORMS — ^HIGHLAND BROOCHES 
— PRINCE CHARLIE — HIGHLAND DIRKS AND SNUFF- MULLS-~THE AULD, 
THE FAIR, AND THE HOLY. 

Perth is one of those places which, the enthusiast would say, 
should be described in hexameters^ to do justice to the subject. 

Like Stirling, it is situated in the Lowlands, but has more 
Highland scenery around it. Though it lies upon the plain, yet 
one has only to step beyond its gates to behold the snowy range 
of the Grampians rising in the distance. ** Perth is rather a 
Highland town," several Scotsmen remarked to me upon this 
circumstance, '< though, strictly speaking, it is not in the High- 
lands." The Scots regard it properly as the capital of the central 
part of Scotland ; and though it has far less inhabitants (20,000 
only,) than its commercial neighbour, Dundee, yet, in point of 
antiquity, its famous name, and noble exterior, is far more dis- 
tinguished, and in the eyes of the people, with respect to Dundee, 
holds the position of a poor but ancient nobleman as compared 
with an immensely wealthy citizen. ** Noble Perth," I heard it 
called, more than once. 

I understood afterwards that another name of Perth is "the 
fair city ;" and indeed the traveller, at first sight, would concur in 
the justice of the epithet. The avenues of the city, its interior, 
exterior, the near and the distant, are all equally beautiful and 
attractive, and the historical and romantic recollections are of the 
most interesting description. A few miles from the city is Scone- 
house, a seat of the Earl of Mansfield, on the site of the ancient 
and famous abbey of Scone, where the kings of Scotland were 
crowned. In the garden are still to be found some ruins of the 
ancient palace. But, alas ! I saw them not^ because, as I was told, 
the present proprietor no longer admits visitors.* The rude and 

* Had Mr. Kohl been permitted to visit Scone palace, he might probably 
hate had to narrate, in his own peculiar graphic style, some such incident as 
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relic-hunting public had plundered the curtains of Queen Mary'n 
bed of their fringes and other ornaments. 

Near this city, aIso» lies the seat of the Kinnouls, Dupplin 
Castle, turning its high steep front towards the city, and contain* 

the following :-^ome few years ago a pedestrian tourist presented himself at 
the gates of Scone palacei and requested permission to inspect the interesting 
relics of antiquity ^vhich it contains. More fortunate than Mr. Kohl, he ob- 
tained admissioni and after having obeyed the orders of the attendant, by 
reaoving the dust from his shoes, and depositing his knapsack in a corner of 
the hall, he was conducted through the various apartments. Having seen all 
that was worthy of observation, and gratified that curiosity which he had 
wandered so far to indulge, he returned to the hall, where, having resumed 
his knapsack, he tendered his cicerone (the housekeeper) a shilling, by way of 
remuneration for the trouble he had given her. Eyeing the pilgrim askance, 
and at the same time satisfying herself that the coin was genuine, she at 
length said, " Oh, sir, I never take less than half-a-crown V* *' Indeed !" said 
the traveller, putting one hand in his pocket, and with the other receiving 
hack the despised gratuity. " Indeed ! your fee appears to me very exorbi- 
tant !" " It is only what is customary," replied the Abigail, anxiously looking 
towards the hand which had been thrust into the pocket, and still remained 
there. " And half-a-crown is the customary fee ?" rejoined the tourist, coolly 
depositing his shilling in his purse, as he continued—'^ If so, the custom is one 
of those that are * more honoured in the breach than th' observance,' and as 
I am always anxious to render honour where honour is due, I think the 
present a very fitting occasion for displaying my propensity. Half-a-crown is 
more than I feel disposed or can afford to give, and as you do not take lestf I 
regret that you had not apprised me of the extent of your demand before I 
had put you to the trouble of conducting me through the house. As it is, I 
can only reserve my shilling for some more moderate claimant, and wish you 
good morning !'' So saying, he moved towards the door, the handle of which 
%e still grasped, as if undetermined as to the course she ought to pursue. 
Looking daggers at her visitor, she muttered something further relative to ** the 
eustom ;" but he contented himself with simply intimating his disbelief that 
such a custom was sanctioned by, or even known to. Lord Mansfield, and 
expressing his determination to apprise his lordship of the terras upon which 
his housekeeper allowed the palace to be seen, as it would, at all events, either 
lead to the abolition of the practice, or prove that his lordship, like some other 
noblemen who might be named, adopted this plan of ekeing out the wages o£ 
his domestics to something like a liberal amount. Stammering what was 
probably meant for an apology, and deprecating the threatened appeal to his 
lordship, she withdrew the bolt, and suffered her troublesome visitor to depart* 
On making further inquiry at Perth, he was informed that sixpence, or a 
shilling at the utmost, was the usual gratuity ; but that the housekeeper, 
Vfhose salary was derived almost entirely from this source, was in the habit of 
extracting as much as possible from those of her visitors who had not sufficient 
nerve to resist her demands. But in what point of view does this fact (if 
fact it is) plac(^'the character of her roaster, and what opinion must foreigners 
entertain of an individual who can convert objects of national interest and 
national antiquity, into an exhibition for the support of his menials. We would 
gladly believe that the good folks of ** the fair city,'' have -wronged his lord- 
ship in this matter ; but from what we have heard in other districts of Scot« 
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hkg a fiunoas dragon cave ; farther, Ktnfauns^ the seat of Lord 
Grayy one of the most splendid '* show-houses/' as the Englkb 
sajy in the country; but neither saw I this^ nor several other 
memorable castles, houses, and places, rendered interesting by 
past events — as the murder of James I., the seizure of James VI., 
and other occurrences. 

From Perth, the river flows downwards to the ocean with thd 
breadth of a sea-arm, and every one agrees that this is the finest 
piece of water in Scotland. But this Hkewise i saw not ; for ay 
time was now so shorty and the country around Perth is so rich in 
objects, that I can only make this richness intelligible to my 
readers by quoting the many things I did not see. I come now to 
what I really did see. 

Much I had heard at a distance of the two renowned Inches of 
Perth, — ^the North and South Inch. By this name are called two 
small, flat pieces of land, both on the Tay, one lying on the north, 
and the other on the south of the city, and which have been formed 
apparently by the action of water. *< These Inches are splendid, 
sir,'' people told me ; << wonderful, unsurpassable, and, for play and 
race grounds, there are none in Scotland can be placed by the 
side of them. The Inches are above all praise, sir." I can 
indeed comprehend the praises of a mountain on a monotonous 
plain ; but I was anxious to see what could possibly inspire people 
for a mere dead level piece of ground. On our arrival at Perth 
we found a great stir among the people, who were streaming out 
of the gates* to the North Inch, where we heard a pleasant scene 
was to be witnessed, so we permitted ourselves to be carried along 
with the crowd to see the place. 

The anticipated spectacle was prepared by the clown of a com- 
pany of rope-dancers, who was to sail down the river in a little 
skiff, to which four geese were to be attached. The company were 
to give a performance in the evening, *' and wanted to get up an 
Excitement for their benefit.'' By such a trumpet blast must every 
tindertaking in England be preceded ; and for even the best and 

land, relative to his pecaliar notions of propriety and justice, we cannot 
altogether discredit the allegation. If Scone palace is now closed to the 
public, beeanse, as Mr. Kohl states, the relic-hunters ** have phmdered the 
edrtains of Queen Mary's bed of their fringes and other ornaments/' is it not 
probable, if our informant's account is correct, that this antiqne piece of 
nmiture has been thus despoiled in order to add to the gains of some avarU 
dons housekeeper. ** Certain it is," adds our traveller, '' that no visitor would 
have been permitted to abstract the most trifling article whilst under the 
guidance of my Iynx>eyed attendant, unless, indeed, he had effected the theft 
through the agency of thai most potent spell — a piece of gold I" — Trans. 
• * 5tfo/h'o^^Street8 so called.— Trans. 
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gteaismt it i$ alwiyi necessary ** to get up an excitement" ki th» 
piibiio mind. The means were, in the present case, certainly well 
chosen, particularly for an EngHaii public, who are fonder of the 
comic than any other public ; and the clown certainly could not 
hare created more excitement, had he announced that he would 
fly through the ab with the peacocks of Juno, or the doves of 
Venus, than when, dressed as a fool, and sitting in a washing-tub, 
drawn by four gabbling geese, he embarked on the water. He 
shortly made his appearance, and, amid the shouts of the multi- 
tude^ floated down the stream, balancing his unsteady vessel very 
deverly. The geese did not really draw him, but were themselves 
carried along with the current. The whole North Inch was covered 
with people. I looked down on the scene from the fine lofty 
bridge arching the Tay, and could then perfectly understand the 
praises passed upon the Inches, particularly when I saw the fond« 
ness of Britons for '< sports." The English always set apart a few 
level fields or grounds, near their cities, for the various sports, 
games at ball« matches, and so on, which the inhabitants and 
various clubs of them engage in so zealously ; just as we Germans 
are studious, above all things, to have coffee and music gardens 
near our cities. The various play and wager-grounds of the 
English cities are frequently compared with one another by the 
amateurs and lovers of sports ; and some, from the concurrence of 
jhvourable circumstances, and from being possessed of the requisite 
advantages, have acquired great fame and celebrity in the English 
sporting world. Thus, the Curragh of Kildare is the most renowned 
racing ground in Ireland ; and these Perth Inches — ** aits" we 
would call them — are the most famous play-grounds in Scotland* 
The ground is perfectly level, and, though low, is usually dry. 

The North Inch is without bushes, trees, ditches, houses, or 
roadSj and may in some measure be likened to a fine large billiard- 
table. It is this which makes the Inch so rare and valued by the 
people. The South Inch is also a beautiful meadow, but intersected 
by roads and rows of trees. The situation of these two levels on 
the banks of the river, with the hills and mountains around, and 
the somewhat elevated city, have altogether a picturesque effect. 

On the Tay bridge I amused myself not a little in listening to 
the conversation of the young Scotch boys, who prattle the language! 
as it is spoken by their parents. '< Look, the folk are comin doon 
te the brig.** " On aye, look at the folk on baith sides o' the Tay.** 
This is all Scotch, and at the same time more in the German than 
the English form. I had taken with me from my inn a native of 
Africa, a negro of the name of Bob, as mv guide and conductor. 
One is really brought into connexion, in this distant Thule, mtb 
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Lybisy and all the world besides, in such a way as could formerly 
be the case in the Roman cities of Italy only. The mother of the 
Empress of Morocco lives on a Perthshire moor ; the victor of 
Seringapatam, Sir David Baird, lives in Fern tower, not far from 
the city ; poor brown Indians beg in the thoroughfares ; and the 
sable children of the desert of Sahara point out to the stranger 
his way through the streets. This Bob of mine was much annoyed 
by these younkers and their Scotch phraseology. << De ye ken that 
muckle man, that swart carl?" they asked each other; "de ye 
ken him ?"-«'* Bob, how black ye are : why dinna ye wash 
yoursel?"—" Very ba* folks, massa !*' my negro observed, in a 
half-African, half-Scottish dialect. " Ye ocht to ken better 
English," rejoined the boys. " Look at the soles o* your man's feet, 
sir,'' they continued/^ they are as thick as wud, for whan he was 
amang the rope-dancers wha brought him frae Africa or the West 
Indies, he danced for years lang on burning coals and melted lead." 
Upon this allegation. Bob, however thick his soles might be, ap- 
peared to feel them very ticklish, and flying in a passion, poured 
himself forth in such a jargon of African, Scotch, and English, 
that, however willingly I would present a specimen of it, it is 
impossible I can render the sounds into readable words. And in 
order to save my poor black, who had fallen among the white 
boys like a great lama among young jaguars, I withdrew him 
with me from the bridge, and finished my observations on dialect. 
The Scots are as much in love with their old Saxon forms of 
speech, as the Austrians are with some of their old peculiarities of 
language, and particularly do they love them in their poetry. And 
a poem where " doon" often occurs for " down ;" " baith," for 
"both;'* "fecht,"for "fight; « bauld," for "bold;" "wi'me," 
for ** with me,'' and the like, is far more stirring than another in 
ivhich these words are written in the common English form ; just 
as our Allemanns in Schwarzwald are more affected by a lay of 
Hebel's in the Allemannic dialect, than by any classic German 
poem. I find this quite natural ; for if any one, like the boys I 
met upon the bridge, had so spoken from his youth up, with the 
peculiarity of dialect would become interwoven so many youthful 
memories, so many patriotic associations, in a word, so large a 
part of the man and the country would be mixed up in it, that I 
should think it quite natural, if a Scotsman, in the East Indies 
Or in Africa, on hearing some one say to him, " Come doon," 
instead of " Come down," should be moved even to tears. 
^ It is easy to comprehend the many Saxon forms which are to 
be found in the Scottish language ; and by these we dimly see the 
old German origin of the Scottish people, and their intimate con* 
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nexion with the great Gennanic mother^soul. But it is remark- 
able that in the Scottish dialect there are many words of French 
origin^ not to be found in the English ; and which, on that ac- 
count) are much liked and often heard among the Scots. Of such 
words is the expression ^* bonny" (from the French boii). This 
French word has acquired in Scotland a peculiar and somewhat 
different meaning, as frequently happens to similarly imported 
words. It means not only goodness, but in particular the beauty 
of a person or thing praised, and hence has become a common 
word for praise or flattery. Everything good, fine, or excellent 
to a Scotsman, is '< bonny;" more particularly if it is anything 
Scotch : thus, ** our bonnie lasses," '< bonny Prince Charlie/' and 
<< our bonny town o' Perth." Also, a Scotsman will often say of 
a country or building, 'Hhat is very bonny I" As a word of en- 
dearment or flattery, it approaches the English word << sweet." I 
might cite many of the poems of Burns, where the word " bonny'* 
is used with peculiar fondness. The Scots have so appropriated it 
to themselves, that it appeals no longer foreign and French. 

While thus meditating, I was walking with my negro Bob on the 
other side of the city, upon the South Inch, which, on account of 
its trees, is still prettier than the North Inch. On the South Inch, 
the Hessian troops, who assisted to suppress the rebellion of bonny 
Prince Charlie, encamped in 1745. It is remarkable that we 
Germans should have several times assisted the English in sup- 
pressing insurrections of their half-Celtic districts. Once, in Ire- 
land, in 1798, it was by Hanoverian troops; and once, in 1746, 
in Scotland, it was by Hessian troops, as we have just observed. 
At the battle of the Boyne, also, German troops were opposed to 
Irish, — as if we Germans must still labour for the triumph of the 
German over the Celtic race, as at the time when Hengist and 
Horsa, from the north of Germany, from this very Hesse and 
Hanover, crossed over to Great Britain. 

But the most memorable encampment on these Inches was, I 
believe, upon the North Inch, in the year 1390. In this year 
reigned in Scotland, King Robert III., who, perceiving that the 
wild refractory clans would annihilate one another in their endless 
contentions, proposed to the two hostile clans. Clan Chattan and 
Clan Kay, that they should settle their differences in the follow- 
ing manner. They were each to select their doughtiest men, and 
appear with them upon the Inches of Perth. These were to fight 
together in the presence of the king and his court ; the victors 
were to be declared to have been in the rights and the vanquished 
were to forgive and forget. 

Thirty chosen warriors, children of the Kays, and the same of 
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tlw Chattani/ came down. When, howeyer, they came to befilaced 
in the order of battle, one of the latter was missmg, who had either 
been taken ill, or had withdrawn himBelf through fear. It was 
then proposed to withdraw one of the Mac Kays ; bnt these were 
all so disposed for the combat, that none of them could be induced 
to vetire, and l^ey were obliged, therefore, to accede to the pro- 
posal of Harry Wynd, a Perth saddler, who offered to fill up the 
«ap, and fight for the misnng man, if they would give him a half 
^rench dollar. By the help of this brave and doughty saddler, 
the Clan Chattan triumphed. All the children of the Kay were 
slain, but one, who leaped iuto the river Tay, and fled to the hills. 
Ten Chattans and Harry Wynd survived. Although we have all 
read this narrative in the *^ Fair Maid of Perth,"*^a novdi founded 
mpon the escape of the Mac Kay, ^ yet one cannot abstain from 
thinking once more of the circumstance, when upon the very spot, 
eapeeially if the Tschergisses of the Caucasus^ and the ancient 
Bible histories of the Philistines, Carmelites, and other inhabit'- 
ants of the mountains, occur to the memory, who agree altogether 
■0 remarkably in their manners, and whom we again discover in 
these dans, clan-fends, and clan-fightings, and that in a simili- 
tude so exact, that they coincide almost to the smallest particular. 
This warlike spirit of clanship, this most primitive, rudest form 
of human society, the mere extension of a single family, continued 
in Scotland not less, nay more, than 2,000 years. It was first 
uprooted about the middle of the last century ; and within this 
period, Dundee, and other large and peaceful communities of 
citixens on the coasts of Scotland, have first began to flourish. If 
the time is still so recent, since these wild occasions of strife and 
war&re, and these sources of the warlike spirit, have been destroyed 
in the bosom of the states of Europe ; and if such important places 
as Dundee, and cfther commercial and manufacturing towns, have 
only within so short a time began to feel the blessings of peace, so 
the Peace Societies of Paris, London, and New York, may have yet 
to witness the occurrence of some great and sanguinary wars, with- 
out^ however, despairing of the hope of the future restoration of a 
loogy deep, and universal peace. Until very modem times, the 
warlike weeds of feudalism were evenwhere about us 5 and the 
progress of a new eidightenment, and the attendant peaceful dispo- 
ailion» are still so young, but yet so great, that we cannot relin- 
quish hope, when they do not always lead to Ae object. It cannot 
escape an observer of Uie age in which we live, tmit the world is 
fidkf briniging to light, in every gieu and corner of the earth) un- 

* Chambers tays the Mac Intoshes, but. the Eneydopaedia Britannica says 
''«i#€lMittani. 



seen and unheard-of facts, and that with such unseen &ets il^ 
world is ever pregnant. Events, though silently woven, are every- 
where so great and extraordinary, that he cuinot be accused of an 
extravagancy who may believe in a coming sunshine of peace and 
tranquil development of society^ after the storm has passed which 
we may now perhaps see here and there impending. 

I returned to the city towards evening, through some beautiful 
nursery gardens, and made the acquaintance of a few individuals, 
most inveterate ^* sportsmen."* 

The two principal and most esteemed national games in Scot- 
land are curling and golf. The former is, of the two, the most 
distinguished and interesting ; and, as it must be played upon the 
ice, is on that account almost exclusively a Scottish game. For 
neither in England nor Ireland, but in Scotland alone, is the ice 
sufficiently durable. For the same reason, the game has been 
carried by emigrant Scotsmen into the northern countries of the 
world, as Canada, Nova Scotia^ &c. 

The beautiful, smooth ice, formed upon the smaller Scottish 
lochs, and upon the inundated banks of rivers, gave rise to the 
invention of this glorious game, which consists in hurling a round 
smooth-faced stone at a certain mark on the ice, and not only ex- 
ercises the strength of the players, but warms and rejoices the 
heart with all its attendant scenes and circumstances. Alas I I 
have never seen a curling-match, but my Perth friends were so 
zealous, indeed I might say so impassioned, in properly instruct- 
iBg me in the matter, that it seems to me as if I fauid really seen 
the sport ; and even at this moment I feel as if the passion of my 
friends had infected me too with a touch of the curling mania. 

I can see distinctly, in my mind's eye, the beautiful waters trans- 
formed by the magtc wand of winter into transparent crystal-*a 
magnificent frozen loch in the midst of a Highland country-— the 
snow-clad Grampians around,— and here and there the daric, steep, 
uncovered, rocky^ walls looking forth. The ** curlers" have de- 
scended from their mountains, and the various towns and villages 
aie assembled round the "rink/' They are mostly clear, fair, 
or, at least, strong and active fellows, and some of them perhaps 
appear at this national amusement in a patriotic Highland dress* 

£very one eomes with bis " curling-stone" in hishand. These 
atones, which may be seen and purchased in many shops in the 
towns of Scotland, are made in the following manner. They are 
Alt and cixeular, and about from forty to fifty pounds weight, 
with an iron handle inserted on the upper surface. They are 

* A ^ftportaman/' as the term is here applied, is not a mere hunter, hut 
«Be wki engages in all cnatomary gymnastic sports and recreatioDS* 
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TeiT neatly titiished^ beautifully polished on the under surface, 
and mostly composed of two different sorts of granite, a reddish 
and a blackish. I suppose this is intended to prevent the stone 
being so easily broken by the many shocks it has to endure. 

*^ Our bonnie Queen, when at Perth/' my friends told me» ** had 
one of our curling stones shown to her, and, heavy as i twas, lifted 
it quite up." But the curlers have something more than this to 
do. A distant mark is placed upon the ice ; and the object is to 
throw the curling-stone so that it shall come as near as possible to 
this mark, and remain there. From the heaviness of the stone, 
and the smoothness of the ice, the attainment of this point re- 
quires a great degree of strength, much dexterity, calculation, and 
a good eye. And that is really the finest popular sport whicbi in 
an equally high degree, engages eye and arm, body and mind. 

The mark is called the <^ tee,'' or " toesee." It is a small hole 
in the ice, around which are drawn circles of various diameters, 
for the purpose of measuring. These circles have also their tech- 
nical names, as well as a certain zigzag line drawn right across the 
rink, and which (he stone must at least pass in order to be reck- 
oned. The whole length of the rink is usually from 120 to 150 
feet. The stone must be thrown as near the mark as possible, 
and at the same time knock aside, where it can be done, one or 
more stones of opponents which may be lying nearer the mark. 
As the game is often played by twenty or thirty persons, and the 
mark is consequently surrounded by the stones, it is often « vety 
difficult task for one to hurl his stone through a narrow passage, 
and at the same time to give the proper stone a thrust aside in 
passing. Without having seen the game, one can easily imagine 
' what wonderful throws are made, and what exclamations of ^< beaa- 
tiful 1 beautiful ! magnificent T* burst from the bystanders. 

Those who take part in the game are divided into two parties^ 
who play against each other, and the victory is declared for that 
side which throws thirty-one stones nearest the mark. One must 
consult " Blaine's Rural Sports," or " Tegg*s Dictionary of Field 
Sports>*' who would understand the precise rules of the game, and 
bow exactly and in detail the English have elaborated everything 
connected with this and other games of skill. 

The rink, which must be quite smooth and even, like a mirror, 
is always selected with great care, cleared, and swept« Above ^1 
thiqgs it must have no longitudinal rents, as these would make tae 
stone deviate more than transverse ones. My friends told me that 
many gentlemen have their own ** curling-ponds," appropriated' to 
the game, and when these are worn out and useless^ they cover 
them with water to the depth of two or three inches, and allow 
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them to freeze anew. Many of. these curling-ponds are ponds 
only in the winter, being used in the summer for << bowling* 
greens." Sometimes the day closes before a game is ended ; and 
then, as my friends told me, they are often so intent upon it^ that 
they have continued to play by torch-light, deep into the night. 
Gentle and simple, lords, citizens, and farmers, are equally zealous 
in this excellent exercise ; and as they are all equal upon the rink 
•—(it is a peculiarity of Englishmen, that the same people who on 
certain occasions stand heaven-wide apart, upon certain others 
stand upon an equal footing) — people of all degrees may be found 
fraternized in the curling clubs. 

Curling clubs are spread throughout every locality in Scotland.* 
The largest and most celebrated is the ^* Grand Caledonian Curl- 
ing Club," in Edinburgh. It was established in the year 1838. 
The <' Duddingston Curling Club" is older, and likewise very ce- 
lebrated. There are, however, much older clubs. These clubs 
have persons of the highest standing as presidents ; and every one 
has likewise its Rev. Mr. So and So as chaplain, who on festive 
occasions says grace.f 

The Scots, as we have already mentioned, have carried the 
game into North America, where, upon the St. Lawrence, most 

. ' * On this point Mr. Kohl has been misinformed. Curling is chiefly con- 
fined to the south of Scotland, and, with a few exceptions, is scarcely known 
as a game in the north. — ^Trans. 

t In Dumfries-shire, Galloway, and Ayrshire, and indeed throughout the 
south of Scotland, where curling is more generally practised, the parochial 
clergymen are usually the most zealous patrons of this manly sport, in which 
they participate with much keenness and zest. We could enumerate various 
celebrated bonapiebt which have been distinguished by extraordinary feats of 
clerical skill and prowess, and in which the palm of victory and the honours 
of championship have been unanimously awarded to " the minister.'' One 

worthy pastor, the Rev. Dr. D , alike eminent for his virtues, his talents, 

and his philanthrc^ic efforts to promote the rational amusements of his parish- 
<4oners — (deeply do we regret that, in consequence of the late unfortunate 
schism in the kirk, we can no longer designate him as the minister of R— — — U, 
so long the scene of his pious labours,) — ^was an ardent supporter of this na- 
tional game ; and his well-known song, commencing — 
t 

** Rise, curler, leave your bed sae warm, 

An' leave your coaxing wife, man ! 
Gae get your besom, tramps, and qnoita, 
An' join the friendly strife, man ;" 

conveys an idea of the animating and exhilarating nature of the pastime 
.which can only be duly appreciated by those who have witnessed and partici- 
pated in the mirthful excitement of the scene. May we be permitted to hbpCf 
that ,the remaining winters of his life will be cheered by a succession of ^joy« 
' ments and pleasures as pure and permanent as those it was ever his wish to 
' confer upon all within the sphere of his influence.^-^TBAN8. 

8 ' 
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•nviablo rinits aire sometimeit 6et out. My frtends told me, thttl a 
gMat revalution had taken place fn the constitution of these aaao^ 
•iaitona ki modern times. It is ini oonteniplation to form and 
ttmtfe, itHo one ^^reat association and " Brotherliood of the fiink^'* 
tile keen curlers of every club, *' from baith sides of the Tweed/* 
—(there are some few ourling clubs beyond tlie Tweed, la £dig» 
land, founded by Scotsmen) — and from the other aide of 8t« 
6«erg«*8 Channel, as well as from the opposite side of the Atlasticy 
by means of correspondence, journals, and comnKm endeayouia. 
' In the '* annual report*' of the ^< Caledonian Club/' for the year 
1842, I find it observed, that the sons of Scotland in the Noilh 
American colon iee, in their zeal for this game» have gone to hr^ 
that the curievi of Toponto sometimes offer to play those of Meo^ 
treed *^ a roaring game," though the two cities are 400 mllee apart. 
** They meet in friendly bonspiels,^* and afterwanls sit down to 
^beef and greens*'* '< Perhaps,*' continues the report, '^weou^ 
seme time -or other hare the pleasure of inviting our brethren on 
the- other side of the Tweed, from * famous London town' to * auM 
Reeky,' to pay us a visit, and warm their hands * at Scotland's ata 
gatne o' eorling,' and afterwards rejoice their hearts *wV ae mcht 
ef true Scottish curltng conviviality.' '* At these curling «aM^ 
there are also the appropriate " curling songs." The great Cale- 
donian Club, and I believe others, have also their curling antiqui- 
ties, such as old curling-stones used in former times. One of the 
44dest I heard of was of the year 1613. I was told it had been 
!foand en a moor. 

I present my eounirymen with these details, only as an example 
of the extent to which these things are carried in Britain, and to 
abow what an interesting business the study of the manners and 
character of this great nation must be. 

It is eurieus that it may be observed of this game, as it may he 
t^bserred generally of most arts aad inipentions, that the Britons 
were not its inventors, but merely its improvers. The Flemtngi 
intreduced the game into the country 400 years ago. In Paris, 
also, young people ma][ be seen in the open placet* engo^d in a 
pretty similar game, with balls of clay, which, hpwever, is more 
like English " bowUeg." 

The curlers )ead me to thegolfers. For, as already said, the 
second great national game in Scotland is golf. This game, too, is 
carried on as extensively and zealously as euiHng. For gol^ also^ 
there are great and celebrated clubs in Edinburgh, as- the ** Buni- 
' tisfields-Iinks Golf Club;' founded in the year 1761 ; the ^ Edhi- 
bwrgh Burgess' Golfing Society,'' founded in 17^; sod tKe 
<< Company of Ediabw^liGellBM," vhieh, Ibeiieire^ iathe 
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as ibe fiioMiiB EdinAnirgli Thistle Golf Cki^ The year i^hen thig 
society was formed is Mot know«» It beari almMt' a9 lefty a litle 
ais tbe £ast India Coinpat»y ; far it, tO€)y it called lh#' '^ Wioyiraiya 
C<NMfa|fa«y/' an addilion I have nowhere berfi»r# f«und «(ipii«»d y> a 
mere sporting d^ib. Like many ol uur sporting soeialiea» cIm mcoa- 
hers of tbcise cluba have their proper untform' — acarlet, green, and- 
white tfre their colours— and i^very club haa its own artns* The 
shopkeepers and shoemakers of Scotland were as fo«id of thtsfaBM 
as were the kings of the country ; and Chaiies I. aad James U« 
may be iasianc«l as dlstio^uished golf* players* The latter be- 
came sDch an encellent player, that uone could malch bim, wiib 
the excseptioa of a certain £diiii)urgh siweiDaikery of (he name «f 
Paferson. 

' Although kings were often passionately devoted Aogoif, yet the 
state soBtetioies eodearotkred) by prtibibttiony to eoel down the 
peoples passion for it. Such a probibttion existed » even in 1457^ 
'< that tbe practice of archery, more imporlans to our yonth^ may 
not suffer thereby/* This piohibitson had liMle effisel:;' for'in 
1744 . the city of Ediahurgh voted a siWer oup lo< be played fof* 
yearly; and at present tbe ctubs somOtMsea expeae medals ef tJw 
value of 200 guineas for the same object. 

After having read and beard all tkis^ the reader wtH net be a 
Utile surprised when he further learns^ that the wliok} • g adie of 
golf consists in nothing more than how to drive wtfth a utick^ and 
with tiie fewest possible number of strokesy a litlie haad.balli ittloi.' 
a hole placed at a very great distances, ... ,. ' - ? 

'*Y€Sy sir, if 3011 will have it so, il tnsy Ue amdlter'^e/^vety. 
Itule consequence. But tlte great enjoy nsent-ia^tbe game' is: the' 
aiettement produced in the contending p^rtie^,-i«^tJieii: aeal» ;^ieir . 
deaterity, their exertioiis. And tbe grand thing is to caiettbtte 
the various positions of the baH,. and the varisus^ ebstaolea tbni; 
))ment Uiemseives iu this or thai positi|CH», which the*pl»irer'«iuflt 
Qvercofne by a dea4evous stroke^ Loeknow^ come keiJe;! Ye«' 
wish to know all about the matter. : Irons' glad of lha«^:a»d.wili 
show you everything. This now is oner^' Ibe balls w^uae. The^ 
are niade4>f feajthers hard rammed ;jf)f6r 4 sirtiti^ lealhi^r.aase; ItAia) 
net all one whkh leather vre use, attdrjol' dtis 1. sluiU teMyisa seme* 
what by and by. The ieatber miist; fiartnoC aU be sobbed in hotting 
water, lor only so ca|i Mf btrpag batt horntade* Tbeint^ior^if the baUi 1 
ia stuffed with feathers, liy moans of a very iageniensiliiyefiliaehini^ ; 
vety mueh'used here*; Sut^tliisypvcai^. best see ,ateiie df tfaehallr 
makers to an Edinburgh club. Jf yeM^h^ek to Bdinb^i^h.you'. 
musit not aegleet to caU on tme of ih^se^; ; Ge to Mssms, W'. afnd 
& Gonrkyi, who are h^IlHpa^ers to the J»lm|isfield4liiiks!6<df 
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Club. They are rery obliging people, and will show you every- 
thing. I can give you other addresses, however. Now look^ sir. 
The leather of the ball must afterwards be covered with several 
coats of paint. White lead is used. White is best distinguished 
from the green and other colours of the field. This coating of 
colour, then, gives the ball the requisite hardness. The white 
lead must be very pure, * and exceedingly well laid down.' The 
ball must be covered with it several times. However, every such 
coating must be thoroughly dry before another is laid on. This is 
essential, otherwise the ball would be spoiled ! But Messrs. 
Grourlay will more fully explain the wherefore of this to you. 
Here we have too much to do. For God's sake, Mary, shut the 
door ! This gentleman wishes to know all about golf, and the 
children make such a noise that I can scarcely hear my own word." 
(I was along with my friend in his house — Mary was his wijfe— 
and here I may remark, that I am not writing a novel, but am 
simply and strictly describing f&cts and persons from the life.) 

** So ! that, then, was the ball. Now you must know something 
about the * clubs' we strike with, or, as we Scotsmen say, the 
^ kolbes.' (I here remarked to my friend that we had the very 
same word in German ; at which he was very glad, and suggested 
that the word < golf was probably a corruption of < kolbe.') Look 
now, here I have got a wnole lot of them. As you may perceive, 
they are all pretty much of the same shape, though each is some- 
what differei^t from the others. Each consists of a stick, ot 
handle, about three or four feet long, with a somewhat bent head, 
which we call the ' knob.' I can draw you the figure of one with a 
few strokes upon paper, that you may not forget it. See, there it is ! 
that IS simple enough. But, gracious powers I to make the thing 
properly is the immense difficulty. The knob must have the 
right bend, and be neither too heavy nor too light; and the 
handle must unite a certain elasticity with great strength. The 
wood of which the handle is made, must be very carefully chosen. 
The interior of the knob Is filled with lead ; and, to increase its 
strength, a plate of thick horn is fastened upon the back, toward 
the side with which the ball is struck* I have, as you see, for 
greater elegance, ivory on some of mine. I am fond of the game, 
and accustomed to my kolbes, and am not afraid of spending a 
little to liave them as good as possible. Where the handle is 
taken- hold of, it must be strongly bound with silk. I hate mine 
ornamented with velvet and gilt cord, over the silk. The hand 
would slip upon the smooth wood. 

<< Pray, now, observe the different shapes of my kolbes. Some 
are merely thick knobs. They are used when the ball is upon 
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perfectly level ground. Others are somewhat spoon-shaped, more 
o r less obliquely hollowed, and serve to fetch a ball out of a rut 
or other cavity. It must be dexterously struck out, and at the 
same instant sent ^Eirther onwards. Some, as you may remark, 
are short, and have a thicker head ; and several are entirely made of 
wrought iron. The latter are used when a violent stroke is re- 
quisite ; for instance, when the ball is buried in sand or otherwise. 
They have all different names. But I will give you the address of 
Mr. Mac Ewen, one of the best club-makers in Edinburgh, by 
and by; he is likewise kolbe-maker to the club I have already 
mentioned. Don't neglect to see him too, when you go back to 
Edinbuigh. He is a man who knows a great deal about the rules 
of our game.*' 

'* If a little loose stone were lying before my ball," interrupted 
I with a question, " would not the rules of the game permit me to 
throw it a little on one side ?'' 

" Ah, good I that is a fair question ! On such a case as that, 
various opinions and usages prevail. Some clubs allow it; but 
others lay it strictly down, that the thing shall remain as it is. 
According to the rules of some clubs, it is permitted, in circum- 
stances where the ball has fallen into a rut or hole so deep that it 
is impossible to bring it out with the kolbe, to take it out with the 
hand, throw it up perpendicularly, and then to strike it as it falls, 
but, of course, under certain disadvantages. Other clubs, how- 
ever, are more strict, and do not allow this, even if one were to 
put up with such disadvantages. But come now, come now ! — (t 
was already there) — I will show you tlie game itself, as well as it 
can be managed in a room by candle-light. Dear nie ! what a 
pity I Can't you stop here a couple of days longer? I would in* 
vite a few friends, and we would get up a game for you on the 
North Inch to-morrow. At present several of our f leading men^ 
are here, and our Perth golfers rank among the first in: Scotland. 
But you are setting out for our Highlands ? Well, we must make 
a virtue of necessity. But when you get back to Edinburgh,* don't 
fiul to take a ride to Musselburgh : there are excellent players 
there; and if you stay a few days, you will certainly have an op- 
portunity of witnessing a capital game. Upon the * Links' (a laige 
play-ground near Leitb) many excellent games are played ; like- 
wise on the Edinburgh Links, and on the Green, at Glasgow. 
But our Perth Inches excel all other play-ffrounds. 

** Here, take a club in your hand. I will take another, and you 
must suppose we are the two parties playiiig. A party may con- 
sist of any number it pleases. Every player has a boy running 
behind him, with all his different clubs, from which he selects the 
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{<we moat required for theLStrokcb. Nb«r, imagine thiv yocini ito h€ 
i\ys Links of Letth, or the iitchei of Perth. There is the hohk 
(He tnarked out oiw with a bit of cbalk.) But, oh I the chiiitv 
,391(1 .tables lire in our way. Ho! Marr, Mary 1 let the'ho^ 
come here. Here, lads ! poll the chatre, and tables, and sofa on 
-one side !" 

** Pray don't put yoonelf to so much trouble !" 

'< Nofc'at all ! not at all ! not at all." 

We cleared ant the entire room, and, excepting the j^as», it had 
a lolerabW fair resemblance to the North Inch. The doors of 
some other rooms were also opened, and so we bad a pretty long 
course, wkieli was lii^ed up everywhere with candies. *^So» 
now — strike out ! right to the hole there I But we must play in 
lamiature here, and onhr give slight strokes." 

The. entire expianation was now properly to proceed. But I 
must confess it well nigh ended witli this beginning. My hrst 
jball flew among the ashes 'of the grate, and lay in rather a crilrcal 
position^ My friend caiieH upon me to suppose the ashes a bed 
of sand in the field, and the pieces of turf which were lying about, 
as so many boulder^stones. And upon this circumstance my frienyl 
hod m«iek to. remark, — what advantage or disadvantage it gave 
%aty — >with wiiich club I could best get out the bail, — whether &t 
not I had tlie right to disturb the ashes, and under what penaities> 
''— whether it would be better for me to submit to the penalties, or 
try ny. luck at a stroke ; and the whole of his observations were so 
intermixed with many peculiar Scottish and golfing^ exrpressions^ 
as "toe," ^* holing," ** caddy," *» putters," and such like, whose 
ipneaniiigs I could not make oat, — ^that at length he became qsite 
uranii kk his zeal, and the pers(]iiraiii)it ran over liis forehead. . But 
the eyes; of my understandtn^ were ever darker. At leit^th 1 left 
t)ff my iiM|uirres, and alliove<l my friend was perfectly in the right, 
.vhati ii!^ said the game was not so simple as I supposed it to be^ 
aiid^ifsMil. and weary, w^^botJk sank upon the sofa, which the boys 
in ihe «wam(tiraeihad brought back into its place. 
. In'Qoaehi^oa^- m spite of my pnotestadotis,, lie wrote me several 
lettem of introductioiv ta the most celebrated golfers of Scotlanft, 
#iBd gave, me several refefrenees to books relatitig to goliiog, feooi 
w^hkh. 1 should be able to get accurately acquainted with the 

Such people, are to> be found everywhere in Britain, who 'c«a 
ffopMrthe best and .moat rud i na w tfal information to whoever de- 
sifies iti'f This arises ffoai the entire aeal with which they ewiler 
4ipon:aey ^matter, tisnally tind&tng tbemselvea ti»oroughij intiifiBte 
wiA; It.. On! this aceoutit, ^le caution vhich the Scoldi observe. 



IB db^iflf «f ipMikiiig awthmitaeively on a tubjeet tkey do n»t 
pfipfoctly uDdentaod, is wmarkableb Thus, I addressed a fair 
qwsatiopi to ny golfer on the game of curlbg. Bat, thougb ke 
ma pfobably tan limes better acquainted with it than I, he parriedl 
an answer by Mying, " In cnrling I have done but very little^ and 
I caanot therefore speak precisely. But if yon wish it, I will ia-* 
trodttce yoa to several experienced curlers of our town." This be 
did, and from them I learned much of that which I have ailready 
in part communicated to my readers. 

The goldsmiths of Perth are very celebrated for the neatness 
of their work. I visited several, and found tliese artists not less 
obliging and studious to point out to me the mysteries and.pn>p 
ducts ot their art than the curlers and golfers had been. The 
fisit of the Queen, and the festivities it had given rise to, had at 
this lime brought their skill into much request ; and in conse* 
qiience of the mania for Scottish dress and Scottish ornamenls, 
awakened throughout Great Britain after the return of the Queen 
from Scotland, as well as in consequence of the various orders for 
trinkets intended as presents to this or that iDdividual, their shops 
were at this time filled with all kinds of interesting articles. Scot* 
land, like Ireland, boasts of once having possessed not insignifi* 
cant gold mines ; as, in general, every country appears to make it 
a glory and boast that gold has been found in it, although indeed 
there is in this nothing very particular. For gold is one of the 
most extensively diffused and commonest of metals,, and is found 
nearly everywhere in nature, though seldom, alas I in the wished* 
for abundance. Pearls are also found in several Scottish streams^ 
as they are likewise found in those of other countries. 

The native gifts of this kind, however, made most use of by the 
goldsmiths of Perth, are the different beautiful pebbles and crysiak 
which the hills of Scotland conceal, especially the cairngorms al« 
leady described. Beautiful agates, cornelians, jaspers, and rock- 
crystals, are found in the various counties of Scotland ; as, for 
instance, in Perthshire, on the hill on which Kinnoui Castle 
aiands ; then on the lofty Benlawers, in the upper valley of the 
Tay ; and more particularly on the hill of Cainigomi, farther in the 
north. The mountain is stack full of such gcmi>. The people, how* 
aver, have no arrangements for digging them, but seek and collect 
only those which have been detached, and are to be found among 
tbe debris of the mountain. Those which are fvashed down by the 
rains into the burns or brooks, along with pieces of rock, are to bt 
irand on several Scottish hillst Very beaotiful topazes and beryls 
ape also found in these burn.o, in fragments of granite. The beryb 
of Invercauld, the goldsmiths inforflted ne; are the best, Inver. 
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cauld is the seat of the chieftain of thet faiQOu^ Glan Invel-cfiuldf. 
and lies about ten German jniles* from -Aberdeen, The sb^ 
herds, who dwell in the wild mountains, usually collect the stones 
in their lonely walks by the bums, while their sheep are nibbling 
the fresh pn^ss. Beryls are often found united with cairngorms ; 
and one of my goldsmiths showed me a lovely little curiosity^ 
which he had used in a pretty trinket, namely, a beryl which ap- 
peared. to be imbedded in a cairngorm, or about which, rather,. the 
latter had been formed. An interesting fact was mentioned to me 
by this goldsmith, that the cairngorms on the east of Scotland 
have more colour, and are often quite dark; whilst those. on .the 
west, or rather south-west, are paler. j 

At the ball given by the Marquis of Breadalbane, at his castle, 
Queen Victoria wore a beautiful large cairngorm, as an aigraffe to 
fasten the plaid upon her shoulder. " Highland brooches*' are 
those of which most are seen at a goldsmith*8. These brooches are, 
usually, a little gold St. Andrew's cross, upon which lies a thistle 
in bloom, in the midst of a wreath of Scottish pebbles, set in silver, 
r---at least this is the present fashion. But there are also very old- 
fashioned brooches, which may have been worn by those Highland 
ladies of whom Dr. Johnson relates, that their usual dowry was a 
certain number of cows — tlie rich, twenty or thirty. " But ten, and 
even two cows," says the doctor, " were considered no bad dowry 
in some counties." Some, such dames there must still be here and 
there, my jeweller said to me, as here and there some of these old 
brooches are still purchased. Among these old Highland brooches, 
a VMary, Queen of. :>cots, brooch" frequently occurs. It is a letter 
M of gold, with a lily and thistle on either side, and surrounded by 
a similar wreath of stones to that described. I believe there are still 
many patriotic hearts that beat for the unfortunate Mary. It le 
highly probable that there are Prince Charlie brooches, though I 
did not observe them. We may have all read in our history-books 
that the battle of CuUoden put an end to the contentions between 
the houses ef Stuart and Hanover ; and although, in after years^ 
we may have forgotten the history of Prince Charlie, and all that 
pertains to it, we cannot believe that this has been the case in 
Scotland. " Bonuy Prince Charlie," is,still spoken of with ten- 
derness and affection, and a traveller cannot avoid being reminded 
of him almost daily. 

To many a patriotic Scot, Prince Charlie is, in a certain de- 
gree, the last ray of the Scottish sun of independence ; and as he 
was never king, so beams he softer, milder, and for a longer time, 
into the Scottish heart, than the rays of many a riper sovereign* 

* About forty English miles. 
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'* Fareweel to a' our Scottish fame, 
Fareweel to our ancient glory ! 
Fareweel e'en to the Scottish name, 

So fam'd in martial story ! 
Now Tweed rins to the ocean, 
To mark where England's province stands !" 

sings BurnS) on the union with England. And though such songs 
have no longer the practical signification which similar songs of 
Moore have in Ireland, yet nevertheless they have a great poetical 
and ethnographical meaning. 

I also saw, in this place, several very magnificent Highland dirks, 
such as pertain to the full Highland costume of a chieftain. With 
the dirk a knife and fork is usually connected, — a very charac- 
teristic union, as the chieftain had often to earn his bread with 
sword and dagger. At the dinner parties of Highlandmen the 
'^ snuff-mull" commonly lies upon the table, and circulates as 
freely as the drinking horn. I may add to this, that, even in 
Scottish regiments, the national snuff-mull is usually found in the 
mess-room. The same people, who are so fond of their snuff-boxesy 
speak often of the tobacco pipe as the most abominable thing in 
toe world. 

All these pretty things, and many others, are purchased by the 
nobles, and those of lesser degree, who inhabit the Highlands, in 
the fair city of Perth, whose shops are amply stored with all such 
articles of luxury ; and to all these pretty things which I had seen, 
and to the very many other interesting things in Perth, which to 
my regret I had not seen, I bade farewell the follovring morning, 
not however, I must say, without the greatest reluctance. For if 
there is any city that is worth a long sojourn, it is Perth, <'the 
auld," " the hir" << the holy"— (it is called Saint Johnstoun from 
the principal church, dedicated to Saint John). Many cities in 
Scotland have, like Perth, a double name. But it is mostly a 
name arising out of the contraction of another. Thus Aberbroth- 
trick is called Arbroath ; Linlithgow, Lithgow, &c. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FROM PEirrn to ihjnkeld. 

9KVBRun?rrftwirH THascomMi malbct — an imiswBMW on ram svacw 

COACH — A TRACT DISTRIBUTOR — CIIKAP TRA^CTS — BIRNAM VORXST — "A 
ROMANIS INVICTI, A OERMANIS VICTi" — I&LANDERS AND HIGHLANDERS-— 
THB BOUNDARY OF THE HIGHLANDS — HIGHLANDS AND LOWLANDS-^ 
POPULATION OF THE HIGHLANDS — THE ''BOUNDARY OF TRB HIGBT^ 
• LAND DI8Tn.LERT.*' 

- ^ WeeU sir, have you seen fair Perth toun ?" begtnt naniucuig 
A& Scoitish dialect, an Irishman who sat beside mc on the coach« 
which, with its inside and outside passen fibers, was prooeeding to 
the Bovth. *^ Have you seen the bimnie lasses of Perth ? Ga/s 
the cockneys call them, ha, ha I" '^ Bless my heart I and weed 
they are I and very gude besides ; for these Scotch lasses, when 
Ihey forgather wi^ the lads, speak o' naetliing but the um^ mf 
peace y and the ghry nf heaven — of the Bible and the kirk ; and 
so, love sneaks in, and a marriage is soon knocked up. Ha» ha,, ha IT 

'' Whisht I whisht I"— I was obliged to mterropt--'' the ScoU- 
men sitting near us may take this joking amiss.*' ■ 

*'Pooh, pooh, nonsense! The Scots know very woU that we 
Iffiahmen, from home, xire half heathens, and lost both in tbia 
world and the next. We have grown up in the darkness of Catho* 
Uctsm, and among the 'errors of popery.' They won't take it 
amiss, not they. Ha, ha I It's cold, sir. W^ill you not take a 
dram of toddy ? Splendid stuff is toddy I Is it not, sir ?" Per- 
iaps my countenanf:e expressed no wish to accept of his ofien 
*' Bless ny eyes! Ixi the name of wonder I What a fmoe you 
make* Ha, ha, ha I Why, sir, wo may drink toddy to-day^ and 
<NMch, and travel about ; for this, you must know, is a lawful morn- 
ing.* Ha, lia, ha I" I was truly annoyed with this continiud 
blessing of the eyes, and blessing of the heart, which must have 
been very unpleasant to the serious Scots, for the less they were 
disposed to be amused, the more was he to have his laugh out* 
Irishmen are as well known in Scotland as black sheep are among 
white. Before us, on the front box, sat a Scotsman, with a grey 
plaid over his shoulders, stock-still and silent. I merely observedf 

* A " lawful morning," in Scotland, is one on which, according to law, a 
person may work or travel. Sundays and fast-days are not " lawful." ** Every 
lawful morning the coach runs from Perth to Dunkeld," a coach proprietor 
will say, in announcing the hours of starting. 
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irfacv we came up until Mny foot passengers or field kbounws^ tthat 
he made a movement, and threw a few little papers on the road 
fsr tfite people to pick up. 1 thoog^ht at first he was a surgeon, 
pfaystetan, or something, of the kind, who took this method of 
DMiktiig his address knowB. But after he had given me, ako, 
some of his papa:^, I saw that upon each was printed a ahoirt 
prayer, and brief rdigious observations. They were varioas id 
tji«ir coDlentSf and one of each sort was tied up together in a Itttlb 
packet. According to tiie appearance of people, he dived now ini 
one pocket, now in another, and brou<rlit out one of these packets. 
Before coming up to a village, he had his packet ready before 
faandr Wing on bi& knee. And where he observed people at their 
doorsv chililron on the road, or poor hard-working men emplm'ed 
on the highways, be first bq^an to attract their attention by calling 
oiity and then droppe<J a few of his litile papers. Working men 
voRe to pkk op his biila and see what they were, children junped 
merrih' up to catch the falling shower of leaves, and all appeared 
to peruse rfaem diligently. 

' I, also, vead some of his tracts, and preserved them. I mual 
refrain from quoting any of them here, because they treat sacnd 
things ill far too extraordinary a manner, and it might appear as 
if I wished to make myself pleasant on serious matters ; yet I must 
fnely cofifes<t thai their cofttents not a little astonished me, aiid that 
2 am perfeelly convinced that such works arc not calculated to do 
the slitriuest good. The subjects treated in them were so peileetiy 
unintelligible, that, if they did not exactly betoken the work of 
darkness, I most at least say there was not the smallest ray of 
fanmim understanding in them, and ccuisequently the foundation 
«f fill light wos missing ; aiid I cannot believe either that God 
looks down a|iprovingly on these things, or that these poor hard* 
inporking people and ragged children can derive from them a sisgle 
dnop of heaverrly cemibrt to sweeten the cup of their sorrows.. . . 

As ray feUovi^trareller had m) many of these tracts, I remai'ked 
tir him, thait his Hiieralky must cost him dear. *^ Ah, sir," he. xe* 
piled,. ^ I reckon they only cost me sixpence a hundred on the 
ttrtrsge." 

k fras the kiversess coaeE by which we travelled, and the coad 
itiftkea rune, at first, a good way along the valley of the Tay. On 
the ele\*ated bosks of the opposite shore of the river peeped mU 
#be old reyai palace of Scone from ita woodland seeiiei^. We 
fMMd by sevend battle-fields, so old, I believe, that even tbe 
ghoste and manes of the fallen heroes have deserted the place. 
Ait hmgtist, we arrived at the «< Highhmd Mouth" of Dunkeid. 
Here I left the cMch^ vfbltkt went faither nortkward^ in order to 
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continue my excursion into the Highlands with a gig, and farther 
afterwards on foot. 

Before, however, we reached this point, we came to Bimam 
Forest, where the soldiers of Malcolm, as it is said, provided 
themselves with branches to march against Macbeth. I should 
have been pleased to ramble in the forest a little way, if any foresi 
there had been. But I was assured that all that now remains of 
it is the name. The district called Biruam Forest lies near the 
Highland Mouth, and extends towards the Highlands. A hill 
near this is called ** Duncan's Hill," because the court of that un- 
fortunate king was held on it. 

Beyond Rirnam Forest the valley of the Tay contracts very 
much. For a considerable way we travel through a ravine or moun- 
tain pass, but which the people call <'the Mouth.*' It is here that 
the Tay breaks through, and leaves the Highlands, to continue its 
feurther course in the plains. A similar development of the Tay 
takes place near Dunkeld, as we have already remarked as taking 
place at Crieff ; and as occurs in the Shee, near Blairgowrie, and 
in the Teith, near Callander, above Stirling. Near all these places 
are various ".Mouths of the Highlands." On getting through the 
pass above mentioned, we come to a little opening or valley among 
the hills, in the centre of whose charming hollow the little town of 
Dunkeld is situated. We have now passjftd through the gate, and 
find ourselves in the Highlands, in the district of those Scots who 
support the armorial bearings of the Antiquarian Society of Perth, 
to which the motto, " A RotnanU invicHy* (unconquered by the 
llomans,) is subjoined. Indeed, the thought expressed in these 
few words is always the first that lays powerful hold upon my 
mind when I anywhere pass over the boundaries of the Roman 
empire. These " intrepiden militairs^^* as I once found them 
called, in an old German book of the last century, have founded 
an empire, the contemplation of which must for ever excite Uie 
wonder of the historian. I have now for several years been wan* 
dering about the limits of this empire, between the Black Sea and 
the Highland Mouths, over Wallachia, Hungary, Austria, Ger^ 
many, and Belgium, everywhere visiting with eagerness the traces 
of tneir boundary- walls and encampments ; and yet there can- be 
no question that the traveller must have a long life who could com* 
plete such an inspection of the boundaries of the Roman empire* 
There is only one race, the limits of whose expansion it might' be 
still more difficult to embrace. That race is the people who sprang 
up beyond the walls of the empire, and who first subdued the 
empire of Rome, and then the empire of the world,. which the 
Romans never did. This people^ the Germans, subdued, more* 
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^vetf the Highlands of Scotland ; and when the Scots say, ** A 
RomanU invhti,** they must confess in silence, *'A Germanh victu" 

My jocular^ graceless Irishman took leave of me at Dunkeld, 
by remarking, " Well, sir, now you are in the Highlands ; the 
oockneys say ilands, as if it were islands." The Londoners, in 
general, omit the h where it should be sounded, and usually sound 
it where it should be omitted. Thus they pronounce Islands al- 
most like HighlandSy and say the Highlanders of New Zealand. 
It is a singular but inexplicable phenomenon, that there are very 
Riany nations, who, in the same manner, regularly retrench the h 
from words to which it belongs, and affix it to others to which it 
does not belong. The Lettes, for instance, regularly speak in 
this way. 

It. has been said, that the division of Scotland into Lowlands 
and Highlands is arbitrary and unnatural, as, strictly speaking, the 
whole country is intersected with mountains, and as those parts 
comprehended under the name of Lowlands are studded with hills 
▼ery little inferior in elevation to those of the Highlands. This is 
certainly true. What are called the Lowlands, more particularly 
the south of Scotland, Is a very hilly country, to which the name 
is in nowise so applicable as to the Lowlanas of Germany (Hol- 
bnd and Belgium), which are perfectly level. 

' Nevertheless, the bouhdaries of the Highlands, as a whole, are 
Femarkably well defined, both by the people and geographers of 
Scotland ; and the distinction of Lowlands and Highlands holds 
good both in the physical aspect and history of the countiy. 

I will first give the boundaries of the Highlands as understood 
in Scotland. According to the geographers and people of Scot- 
land, the Highlands commence in the west, near the break which 
tile Frith of Clyde makes in the land. The country to the north 
of the frith is, and always has been, considered as belonging to 
the Highlands, including the long peninsula which terminates iu 
the Mall of Cantire, and the islands of Bute and Arran. To those 
who sail along the Frith of Clyde this appears very natural. For 
lite mainland and islands mentioned are mountainous ; while the 
eoonties on the south of the frith, Ayrshire and Renfrewshire, 
present, for the most part, a level appearance. 

The hill country runs along the Clyde as far as Dunbartoh, 
which is the last mountain-projection on its north bank. The 
fteep hills at this point, between which the waters of Loch Lo- 
illmid issue forth, form a great mountain-gate,. which we may re«* 
gitfd as one of the Highland mouths. Above Dunbarton, both 
^deaef' the Clyde become level, and the Highland boundary re« 
trtlrts'into the interior of the country^ generally following the chain 
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df Kills whieti runs from this te Dunkdd, and wlueh IbrnM igudi « 
retnarksble contrast to the greater fmrt of the valley of Stni^W. 
more. From Stirling umi Perth the noantaifi choitis mAj be seen, 
proceeding ffenerallv rn long lines ; and bere nay he observed the 
** Highland Mbolhs," as they are called by the learned, and tke 
people generallj, of Kilmarnock, Callander, Crieff, Dirakeldr ami 
Blairgowrie. 

But from Blairgowrie, it appears, the boundary is somewhat wi* 
certain, since some geograplMsrs draw a line from this to Abecdeeii 
or Stonehaven, and say that all to the north of this line cmgiht stfsfl 
lo be included in the Highlands ; while others, (the tnnre distMt- 
guished, I believe,) draw the boundary line riie^ht over the extr^ne* 
spur of the mountains, with a circuit to the Moray Frith aad in* 
verness, and include the whole of the mote or less level eaient of 
sea coast on the east of Scotlsiid with the Lowlanib. Very »»* 
markably, but at the same time, I believe, very properly^ the whder 
narrow strip of coast abont the Friths of Moray and Cromarty, as 
we!l as the little peninsula of Cromarty, lying between these' two 
fKf hs, would in that case be reckoned with the LojvlaMds. The 
strip of coast, thus separated from the Highlands, is here and tbere 
scarcely a mile in breadth, and extends from Nairn to^ ]»venies% 
Kirkhill, Dingwall, Kilteam, Tain, and finally teranm^s at £d«- 
derton, on the Frith of Tain. 

This, then, is the boundary line of the Highlands^ nolonlyee 
ft appears upon the most accurate niaps^ bat as it is received a»d 
understood by the natives. All those parts of Scotland whkk lie 
to the north and west of this line are Highland, tlie western isles 
hicluded. And all the inhabitants of these parl8> whether dwell* 
ittg in tho momiitains, the glens^ or on the iskeds» are W^ 
Ihnders. 

H we now glance at the history of Spotlafad, this line is every* 
where equally well defined. The Lovlaiid distaict, jnet pottited 
oo^ is that which was ooeupied h^the Rouans, and oAnmHUMls bf 
t3)e Saxons, and in whieh they chiefly spread ; while all fee ther 
north and west of the boundary was ooeupied liy the origtedl: 
CeHtc population, who matntuiied ihetr tenriteryin nonihwlesa> 
battlesi and fought against the Remans and. Sason*^ helete their 
Highland^ ga^- 

As in the histevy, so in the physical asfnct of the couetrj«:4h» 
dtsduetion of Lowlands and Highlands is clearfy marked r fimtSy. 
Inasvueh as the Highhrnds fall move towards the north, nod th«r 
Lowlands more towards the soeth ; aeoondlyt tnasimtch es the* 
H^blandr mcline mote towanlB the Atbsitie* and the Loailatti» 
nore^waidlitheGeinan Oeew^liPochKeMataMMthfll 
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isittSBce the isnrietieB of climate and cmiditibB of both 4mnmm)i 
jKid> thif dly^ inaemiieh: as the aoothera part of the couDliy is ea» 
tndly differeai ia Its character from that of the wwthern, in reapaat 
to* the fttoiMitaiBa on eatbcv side of the houndaiy* SWeiaea. if te 
ioatb«iiR moaDtanis aare net so very much lower than the northetn* 
(the highest attaining an delation of about 3«000 feet^ whilst tiie 
highest of those in die north are osdy somewhat more than 4,fitt0 
leet,)« they are jiewrthelesB of an ahogetber diffisrant ehmractnr; 
3%e aoothern have green, isounded, grasay snmmits, not so BOMiy 
wild, rugged precipices, chasms,. and glens, more woodl« and Jeas 
heath asid moiass. 

All these circumstancoft and oondilkaia show, clearly and cluk 
tinctfy, that there exists a remarkable and eharaefterislie differenaa 
hetween that part of SeetUtad called the Highlaada, asad that fmt 
called the Lowlands. The only questions can be, whether ttw 
narks of tlils dialiBetaon hare been properly cbosent and whether 
Am line of demapca.tion muet be takes exactly aa it has haea taiMB 
•^n the whole, two rather immaterial questioaa. For, if the 4»» 
tinction. is clearly anderstood, names ace of little laspartaneai 
fietideS) as by ^ Learlands" we onk' mean that one part of tha 
enuatry is ilowec than another, and in not an entire )evai» aad aa 
aaither the plaina nor the hills of the Lowiatids are really ao high 
as those of the Mighlands, nothing important can be objected- is 
tho names. It is, lU least, certain, that, aa regards the soatkani 
baaqdacy, it could not have been better fiaed tour by the line that 
ao stmngly marks the contrast between the southern Iimidaiida.'and 
j^e ^oorthr western 4ind higher parts of Scotland. 

&tDa writers have • entirely rejected this division ^ Soatlaad, 
^asd, vegarding its. external figure msrely, have divided it into tfaras 
parts—a northern, southern, and midland part. Akhoagli iWk 
division is not much regarded, it is still important. The distinctive 
characteristics of the Lowlands and the Highlands are entire 
throughout. The former are greener^ more fertile, better wooded, 
flatter, or, at least, more rounded off, than the Highlands ; which, 
on the other hand, are everywhere nKMre barren, thinner populated, 
more naked, more abundant in moors and bogs, and altogether 
-mare wild and Celtic in their appearance, than the Lowlaad«» 

In the two names are expressed the two greaiest and most ire- 
markahle contrasts Scotland has to offer. That taken from the 
.a&Ucnal figi^ie of the country near GleBtiae«e,>QinrOAly he ragaidied 
as a subordiaata portion.. By this valley the nouAera iiig^iiaiids 
are divided from the southern. From the southern, again, are 
.fttfted' off tfaewastevn Highlaads, ander which the klands and 
loafg fBoiBaalaS' of. M^^hSaap warn aadanlood. ** Western?' aad 
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''Northern Highlands," are terms very often heard. ** Eastern 
Highlands^" is not a term in common use ; because^ on the east, 
the country is generally level, the mountains gradually sink into 
the plain, and, in form, they do not stand forth as a distinct and 
determined whole. We seldom hear, either, of the <' Southern 
Highlands," as a peculiar division of the country ; although, of 
course, there are people in the north who speak of the southern 
parts of the Highlands, as there are people in the west to whom 
some parts of the Highlands have an easterly situation, and so 
denote them* 

The division of Scotland, then^ into Lowlands and Highlands, 
is in nowise a mere idle conceit. Seen under the physical 
partition that ever exists, there is, even at the present day, a 
marked distinction between the inhabitants of the two parts of the 
Gountnr. 

' . As soon as one enters the Highlands, he meets with another 
ittce of men, hears still, in some places, the Celtic language, and 
sees a people now first beginning to become Anglicised. He will 
still perceive, in the country, shadows of the ancient clans, bear of 
chieftains, and come upon wild and uncultivated tracts. The 
HighlancU, though they comprise by far the greater half of Scot* 
land, still contain a population six times smaller than the Low- 
lands, namely, 400,000 souls; and, on the average, they are 
probably seven or eight times more scantily populated. The 
Highland boundary has still some importance in a political point 
of view, namely, with regard to the distillation of spirits, which' is 
subjected to other laws in the Highlands than in the Lowlands. 
The so-called <* Boundary of the Highland Distillery," indicated 
upon most of the official maps, deviates only a little from the true 
Highland boundary. 



CHAPTER XL 

DUNKELD. 
unriaoNMBNT of dunekld— thb duks of ATHOL— PaiNCB 

▲ PRINCE OF '* WAMIB*' — PLANTATIONS IN 8C0TI.AND-*LABCHSS«— 
DUNKSLD's PARTICIPATION IN THE CIVILISATION OF THE HIGHLANDS 
^^fHE CLANS AND THE BISHOPS OF DUNEELD — THE CLANS IN THE 
KEIOHBOURRODD OF DVNEBLD AND Qt7EEN VICTORIA— >THE FASRloif- 
ABLB' TOUR—- CIBCUMFBBSNCE OF THE COUNTY OF PERTH. 



'Dunkeld, an old Celtic name, is a place sunrounded by bilb, 
and these not in the distance, but quite near it. It is also the jeat 
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of the chief of a clan, the Duke of Athoi, the head of the great 
Clan Murray. A late Duke of Athol was a great planter of trees, 
it is said he planted 454OOO acres of ground, with not less than 
twelve millions of trees, — some say fifteen millions. It is nowonder^ 
then, that the neighbourhood of his seat should appear shadowed 
all around with beautiful foliage. The majestic trees, the moun* 
tains that form themselves into a basin, the dark toppling crags, 
the clear waters of the Tay, twining so sweetly among the green 
pastures, and the Highland mouth, affording a glimpse of the 
Lowlands, — all invest the spot with the most attractive charms. 

The town is very prettily situated. The park and mansion lie 
beyond it. Upon the park gates are displayed the family arms, 
as is usual with English dukes and lords, and underneath the 
motto of the Clan Murray, " Furth fortune, and fill the fetters." 
The Dukes of Athol are very famous in Scotland. The Dukes of 
Argyll and Buccleucb are alone their equals. It may perhaps be 
interesting to my readers to recite the various hereditary titles of 
such a Scottish grandee, that they may be able to compare them 
with the countless titles of our Bohemian and Austrian nobility. 

The oldest title of the family is << Baron Murray of Tullibar- 
dine," as generally in Scotland the baronial is more ancient than 
the ducal title.* The other titles are as follows : — Earl of 
TuUibardine, Earl of Athol, Marquis of Athol, Viscount of 
Balquhidder, Baron Murray, Balvenie, and Gask, Duke of Athol, 
Marquis of TuUibardine, Earl of Strath tay and Strathardle, 
Viscount of Glenalmond and Glenlyon. These are the titles of 
the Murrays in the peerage of Scotland. In the peerage of 
England, (under the kings of England,) they were made Barons 
Strange of Knockyn. In the peerage of Great Britain, after the 
union of the two kingdoms, they became " Earls Strange, and 
Barons Murray of Stanley.'* The kernel upon which this load of 
hereditary titles is imposed, is neither more nor less than "John 
Murray/' Such was the name of the first duke. By this name ia 
he known before God, and on the baptismal register : in every-day 
life he is usually called << the Duke. 

I weiit to walk in the park of this nobleman, conducted by an 
old man of the Clan Murray. He spake of nothing but " the 
Duke." The duke is the Murrays one and all. ** This is natural, 
sir," said my old clansman, <* for every Duke of Athol has a great 
swing in this country, in carrying elections you know, getting 
genUemen into situations, and such things." The duke appears 
such an important personage to the Murrays, that he is held in 

* The yoimgest barons ire as old as the oldest dukes. The yoangett baron 
of Scotland dates his ^tle from 1$90, and only one duke is older than 1645.1 

9 
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more account than (he chief of the kingdom. My olA man.stoutlj 
tnaintained that Prince Albert was a Prince of **'Wamir/" or 
•• Wehmir.'* Probably he had somewhere heard of Weimar. I 
infbrmed him however that he was a Prince of Coburg. •• Wee!; 
^ir,** he said, <* the name is not of much conseqaence ; the best is, 
that this country is so very well' pleased with your countryman. 
He is such a quiet, nice, and gracious man. He does not meddte 
With politics at all, and a gentleman he U too." 

The celebrated Dr. Johnson, who, in the year 1773,. made a 
journey through Scotland to the H'ebrides, says, that a tree is as 
great a rarity in this country as a horse in Venice. Thanks to the 
Dakc of Athol and other industrious planters, this is no longer the 
case. Dr.. Johnson farther adds, that nearly all the trees he saw 
.1 Scotliind appeared' to have been recently planted. There are 
flow so many beautiful woods everywhere in Scotland, that there 
must have been an extraordinary activity in this respect since the 
Ihst century. Even in the most northern districts there are great 
Ibrests, such as that of Diny-Meanach, and the Forest of Tarf, 
wiiich. latter stretches away even to Cape Wrath. In Scotland^ as 
hi Ireland, it may be remarked, that the country has been twice 
covered with woods, and twice divested of them. The land was at 
fii^t bare, aji it emerged from the ocean. Then it became covered 
with woods ; and thus wooded it wOs found by the Bomans. The 
proof of this we have, partly, in the accounts left by the Romans; 
and, partly, in the fact, that even in tlie woodless districts of 
Scotland, nay in the almost desert Hebrides, trunks of the largest 
trecsFore found imbedded in the fens and morasses, as they are also 
jpbund in the Irish bogs.. Through man's bad' husbandry and bad 
nti^ttnre, these ancient fOrests disappeared in the course of centuries, 
until they were again restored by the Goddess with a hundred 
breasts, the. nurse with a thousand fostering arts ; and the woods of 
Sbotiand' are now the fairest she has to boast. Though, then^ 
Do Johnson's expression, on the whole, holds good no longer, 
titere^are still, here and there, tolerably large tracts of country to 
which it is literally applicable, and. which might aSbrd ampl^ 
en)plbyin0nt to. a' fi^w more such patriotic planters as the Dukes. of 
AthoV ... 

' In tfre smalt portion of. the Highlands through which I p&ssed^ 
t'ivcw tio tree so abundantly cultivated as the larch. The Scots 
at iirst) imagined' that this tree would onfy grow in a southern 
dliiQl9te, until the Duke -of Athol proved the contrary. The first 
lnhshes v^hiJih came^here Were iin ported in 1787, from the* Tyrol, 
wifatie^ im tfce^inpuiMiiib^or tfa^ valle^ Etaeh, theracrar.magiii- 
ieewfr fbresW t^t tWt- bemiltfofrtrnd nsefnl tree; Tlrey-were firaf 
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planted in flower pots, and afterwards transplanted to the lawn 
before the duke's mansion, where I now saw them, grown up into 
great, beautiful, and lofty trees. My guide told me that one of 
them had been calculated to contain no less than 396 cubic feet 
of timber. These two larches reminded nie of the two cypresses 
of the Crimea, which are the progenitors of all the cypresses in 
that country. The same Duke of Athol lived long enough to see 
a 36-'gun frigate launched upon the waters, built of larch of his 
own planting. Few planters, alas I live to enjoy a similar pleasure ; 
for which reason planting is regarded by private persons as a 
thankless undertaking, and thence becomes a matter which should 
be engaged in by the state, which is longer lived than an in- 
dividual. Most of the trees in Scotland, like the larch, are of 
foreign origin. Of native trees there are only a very small number ; 
and of these there are only a few species, of which specimens are 
but rarely met with. 

Dunkeld was formerly a bishop's see, and, close to the mansion 
of the Duke of Athol, may be seen the ruins of d fine cathedral. 
Dunkeld, and several similar places on the borders of the High* 
lands and Lowlands, were once the seats of civilisation, fromi 
whence the light of religion and science penetrated into the High* 
lands. By the t^ishops of Dunkeld, missionaries, instructed in the 
Gaelic, were sent forth to preach in the Highlands ; in the same 
manner as those monks who arrived from Ireland, and settled upoti 
the celebrated island of lona, on the western coast of Scotland^ 
made missionary tours into the interior of the country. The 
bishops, however, had occasionally no little difficulty in maintain- 
ing their rights and possessions against the neighbouring clans. 
Yet it is still interesting to observe, says Mr. Chambers, that the 
terrors of the church, at times, did not fail to exercise their influ- 
ence on the superstitious and half-civilised chieftains. The bishops 
often constrained them, even shortly after they had fallen upon 
thehr vassals sword in hand, or had stolen their cattle and burnt 
their barns, to appear before the altar in a shirt of hair, and there' 
implore pardon ox heaven and the bishop. 

I should like much if some one were to collect all the varioas, 
most important, and most interesting features and events in the 
history of the clans. A history of every single clan wore partly 
impossible, and probably would not be sufficiently interesting and 
important. But a classification and combination of all the known 
events in such a history, would be in the highest degree interest- 
ing, and would present altogether a peculiar picture of this singulai^ 
condition of human society. In such a picture, features like the' 
following would oecnt:— A certain clan lived in constant and-itfl^ 
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placable hostility with another; while, on the contrary, anotner 
dan was always united to a certain other in steady friendship. For 
the one clan, it would suffice to make use of the name of a certain 
clan, in order to be taken under all circumstances. The phenome- 
non would here arise, that one clan, jointly members of another 
claut would be brought into hereditary slavery. Some of the clans 
had an extremely despotic constitution ; as in the Hebrides, among 
others, it was more mild. Highly interesting, in such a treatise, 
would be the inquiry, how it happened, that, notwithstanding all 
the various hostilities of the clans against each other, one never 
preponderated over all the rest, and formed tlie whole into a great 
state. Does this originate merely in the mountainous nature of 
the country they inhabit ? 

The clans living in the neighbourhood of Dunkeld are the Mac 
Kays, the Mac Kenzies, the Stuarts, the Maclnroys, and the Don- 
nachies or Robertsons. (I should like to know why some clans 
have Germano-English names.) All these clans came down 
from their mountains when the Queen and Prince Albert were 
here. On the spacious lawn of Athol-house a tent was erected, 
where they took luncheon. Eight pipers were present. <* Lord 
Glenlyon, who had capital spirits, had a hundred men of his own.*' 
This nobleman is heir to the title of Duke of Athbl. The other 
clans were each headed by its own chieftain, and all in the High- 
land costume. Pipers were also stationed upon the beautiful 
bridge built by the late Duke of Athol, to welcome her Majesty. 
^< The Queen reviewed all the clans most famously,'* and went 
along the line amid the friendly greetings of the people. It must 
have been a wonderfully pretty sight, this lively, variegated, regal 
scene, in the beautiful green park. Now all was still and silent. 
The leaves fell from the trees, the clans had retired to their quiet 
mountain dwellings, and the Duchess of Athol, who a few wecfks 
previous was the occupant of the place, had now gone to her eter- 
nal rest. A short time after the Queen's visit, she was taken ill 
and died. 

At the inn of Dunkeld, a pretty hostelry, I engaged a gig, and 
set out in the traces of the royal pair. 1 could not have done 
better. For the route taken by the Queen and Prince Albert in 
their Highland tour, presents some of the finest Highland scenery, 
— the Scots say the very finest. This route proceeds by Aber- 
feldy, Kenmore, (the noble seat of the noble Marquis of Bread- 
albane,) from hence to Loch Tay, through Killin to Loch £arn, 
and then back. This is one of the fashionable tours of Scotland, 
or <* the fashionable route." And it is now anticipated by all the 
people on the road, that, since the Queen's visit, this and follow- 
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ing years will bring a stream of tourists in this direction. The 
county of Perth, to which all these points belonn^, is one of tlie 
three largest in Scotland, as the county of Cork is the largest in 
Ireland, and the county of York the largest in England. Of the 
sixteen millions of acres of the superficies of Scotland, Perthshire 
contains not much less than two millions, and upon this extent of 
surface possesses some of the finest and most magnificent Highland 
and Lowland scenery. 



CHAPTER XII. 

FROM DUNKELD TO TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

GAELIC SONGS — POTATOBS IN THB HIGHLANDS — " PUNCH*' — GAELIC NAMES 
- FOR HIGHLAND GARB — SCOTLAND AS IT WAS, AND AS IT IS — STABILITT 
IN THE LIFE OF NATIONS — THE BIRKS OF ABERFELDY — BURNS* POEMS- 
BURNS, MOORS, BYRON — INGRATITUDE OF THE SCOTS TO BURNS — BURNS 
AND THE SCOTTISH DIALECT — ^ASSONANCE OF BURNS* POETRY. 

I had engaged as a driver one mighty in the Gaelic ; and fr.om this 
man I learned, on the way, somewhat of the language, which has 
far less written literature than its sister tongue, the Erse of the 
Irish ; because the latter applied themselves earlier to its proper 
cultivation and literature, while the Scottish Highlanders continued 
always in their barbaric wildness, and were first introduced to 
civilisation by means of the English language. 

My driver told me, that the clan to which he belonged is called 
^'Dschuer,*' part of which still exists. I asked him if he was ac« 
quaiuted with any old Gaelic songs ; and he repeated several on 
the way. Of course I did not understand a single word of one of 
them ; and when I asked him what they were all about, he an- 
swered, "All these songs contain a great deal about love, and such 
like." " They do not make so much poetry now, as in the olden 
times." I asked him farther what the Duke of Athol was called 
io. Gaelic* He replied, << Cean na Murrich," the great head of the 
Mumys. 

Potatoes, which, as well as turnips, have been only cultivated in 
Scotland in modern times, are here called *^ puntaht,"* a corrupt 
tion seemingly of the English word. " Tohl-puntaht"f is the 
name of those little heaps or mounds, seen near every house, in 
which the potatoes are preserved, and which, by the English, are 

♦ In Armstrong's Lexicon written " buntat.** 
t By Armstrong written <* toll-buntat.*' 
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ealted <<poUto pits/' The English woid "sugar,** the Higb- 
landors have changed into ** sachkars."* 

It was very interesting to come upon the traces of the far*famed 
word punch, in this its native home. My friend assured me, thai 
** punch" is a genuine Celtic word* '^ Believe me/' he aaid^ 
*< punch is right from the bottom of the Gaelic" I know not 
whence the word comes. Many similar English words, as Punchy 
a Merry-Andrew, — punch, a kind of chisel,— puncheon, a wine, 
measure, &c., may be conjectured to have a relationship to the 
French word ^^poinron** Foyer, in his travels, asserts that punch 
(the beverage) is an Indian word, signifying the number of the 
elements. This, however, is certain, that the word " punch," as 
well as punch itself, is well known in every Highland hut ; whilst 
among us Germans, both the one and the other are only usual in 
those higher circles where Schillers Punch-song is prized and 
understood. But here the thing is not composed of so many ele- 
ments as the Schillcrian punch. It is nothing more than simple" 
but water and whisky, and, instead of the lemon and sugar, the 
aroma of ^< peat-reek." Peat-reek is the flavour imparted to whisky 
in consequence of the malt from which it is distilled having been 
^Hed by the hot smoke or reek of peat or dried turf. 

What particularly surprised me was, that, according to the as* 
sertion of people here (I have no other authority) tlie various 
names given to the Highland dress in the Lowlands, are not at all 
Gaelic. For the Lowland terms they gave me the following Gaelic. 
I write them e?cactly as the people pronounced them. I observed 
their lips closely, and made them repeat the words balf-a-doaen ' 
times. The plaid, they said, in Gaelic, is <'Prachk-kan;" the 
Iriit, *^ Fehl ;" and tartan, *- Cat ha." I have not been able to find 
these words in any Gaelic dictionary. f 

The sides of all the hills we passed were covered with larches, 
now in their red and yellow autumn colours. This is another of 
the beautiful labours of the Duke of Athol ; all here about was 
formerly perfectly bare. We rolled along, besides, on an excel* 
lent turnpike* I cannot cease to wonder at the immense change 
Scotland has undergone, when I compare her present to her former 
condition. In this respect there cannot be a more inttiealMlg. 
piece of reading than Dr. Johnson *s:|: Journal of his tour in Scot** 

^ * By ArmBtrong written " sucar." 

f In Annstrong bretican^ and ettdath, are given for plaid and tartan. Feik" 
breaean, is a belted plaid ; SLXidfeile-beaff (philabeg), a kilt. Tartan, according 
to Logan, it derived from tarstin, or /ar8«tii->aero9s. — Trans. 

X This learned man, however, is not to be trusted in all places, as he, like 
many Snglishmen of his time, was a great ScotpphobiaU 
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^and, madot as we Jiave already stated, seventy years, agct, wIhcIl 
flclures ihe country in an utter shite of barl^iisxE* and speaks of 
k almost io the same tone las we -speak ^ Krun Tartary, or «.uV 
similar country. He. travelled jzipsily on . Tiorseback^ huts were^ 
bis n^ht quarters, oaten bread hU fare, xopks and bQgs bis road»^ 
simple and .unlettered mountaineers bis conductors. Now ibere^ 
are^ood roads in all directions, and inns in abundance. Svfot only 
all iW points oa the coast, but also the islands, the Hebrides* the 
Orkneys, the Shcllands, and, since 1834. tlie reniote &L Kilda,. 
have all been connected with the mainland by steamboats,, as with. 
a. wide extended iieU If ve glance at Scoiland. as it was in the, 
beginning of the last ^century, and compare it with the ^cotland ol 
the present day, and take whatever bmndi of humaji aclivity, do** 
mestic or political economy we will, we find the things of the past 
so small, and those of t1>e present so great, -that it is with difficulty' 
we oan believe in the littleness of the one and the greatiiess of the- 
other. We may compare the extent of population, the amount 
of revenue, the state of eultivittionj of agriculture and horticulture^) 
•7-Hinay inquire iiilo every sin^Je branch of industry, into land and 
water comtnimications, and arch itectitre^ — weimay select whatever; 
w£ will, and yet shall find that all is now- at least ten time^, andl^ 
many things at least twenty times, gnsater than fonnerly. Scot- 
land, in thje Jast century, we find so diminutively small, tbatt, 
^wed from our present position, we can scarcely conceive 'why it. 
was worth being mentioned in history at all. It formerly tacked^ 
behind ail the other states of Eurqpe; and now it falls aloi^g, like;; 
a. rapid steam-frigate, among the first iiatlojis loi the earth, and 
mai?fy of th^ great European ships of the llue must now observer 
and imitate its mancDuvres. Fmr li700 years ti^e words of Vligjl^. 
^ Pemtu» into orb£ BrUanuaH' were striell^ applicable . to Si^t*-^ 
la&d* Within a century these words iiaiie first ceased to be ap|^-^ 
cable. • 

That there are many tUings«i Scotland that liavc notadvancedli. 
trith thds steamnship rapadity, and wiiickarp eJtactly <^)e sam« now; 
as^thegf weco, and bave beeiu suiy a§aiD be understood. In eyen^^ 
country we .ex|>erienoe ibe iike* in Germany, I believe it would^ 
not Jbe difficulty -find such peasants* h&%A as the Iloxoans saw. In^ 
t^JippenineSr op 'doubt, live berdsinep and robbery very j^lilfi^ 
difierent to what tbey were, in the time of Korace. We Jnair^ 
t^vel ioftoitbe iuterior provinces of France* and 4ieho]d tbii^^. iu* 
pr«t;ty much the sAme steite^as C«sar beheld ihem in aacient Gaul«^ 
So, on our way among the hUls of Scotland, we^ behefd lUt^ 
hovels, which appeared exactly, as the dwellin|[s of the ancient 
Ossianic Picts ancj Scots may bave speared. T'hey were thatched 
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with heather, which here and there hong down in great disorder. 
Heather,— in Gaelic '< fraoch,** — is everywhere here the usual 
roofing. The houses, the stacks of hay, oats, &c., are thatched 
with it ; and so, also^ were the triumphal arches which had been 
erected on the way in honour of the Queen and Prince Albert ; 
even their initials were twined in heather. Here and there, before 
these little hovels, I saw a well-trimmed spruce-fir ; just as I had 
observed, before the doors of Irish hovels, a well-trimmed haw« 
thorn. Beyond these heather huts^ upon the mountains, the snow 
was lying m some places. This word snow,— in Gaelic snechk, 
—is one of those which may be found in every language in Europe, 
in the Latin as well as the German, in the Celtic as well as the 
Sclavonic ; sometimes only the sibilant and sometimes the palatial 
sound is dropped. 

It was getting dark by the time I reached Aberfeldy, and too 
late to visit the celebrated waterfall in its neighbourhood. There 
was still light, however, to read the pretty little song which Bums 
has composed upon it. The song is " The Birks of Aberfeldy/' 
and its beauty chiefly consists in the poet, while painting the 
waterfall, always making the birches which hang over it the prin* 
cipal object of contemplation. Of course a << bonny lass'' belongs 
to the song, whom the poet invites to go with him to the birches 
near the waterfall, and to whom the burden of every verse is ad- 
dressed. Not only Aberfeldy, but Kenmore, Killin, and severial 
other places in this direction, Bums, whom Scott calls the best of 
Scottish poets, has celebrated in his charming songs. 

These songs of Bums can be as little dispensed with in Scot- 
land as those of Moore in Ireland. Both are lyric poets, both lovle 
their native land, both have enjoyed an extraordinary popularity in 
their own country. With every beautiful scene in Ireland^ and 
vrith every historical recollection, there is always entwined some 
lay of Moore's, and we can scarcely think of the one without at the 
same time thinking of the other. Exactly similar is the case with 
the songs of Burns in Scotland. As no Irishman can mention the 
ruins of Glendalough without beginning, with Thomas Moore, 
" On the lake, whose gloomy shore," or "Let Erin remember the 
days of old ;" or hear tell of King Brian without recalling to memory, 
** Remember the glories of Brian the Brave ;" even so, if some- 
what incidentally you make mention of the battle of Bannoekburo, 
in a company where a Scot is present, his eyes will begin' "to 
sparkle, and, smiling, he will ask you, " £h; do ye ken that bonviy 
sang o* Bums' — 

' Scots, wha bae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots wham Bruce has aften led.' " 
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Do you wish to hear ooce more Burns* pretty song, commencing 

** Nae gentle dames, iho' e'er sae fair, 
Shall ever be my muse's care ; 
Their titles a' are empty show ; 
Gie me my Highland lassie, O'' — 

YOU have only to turn the conversation dexterously to the High- 
land lasses, soon to hear some Scotsman in your society humming 
it to himself. But perhaps you have often heard his song begin- 
ning— 

'* The heather was blooming, the meadows were mawn, 
Onr lads gaed a hunting, ae day at the dawn, 
0*er moors and o'er mosses, and mouie a glen. 
At length they discovered a bonny muir hen.''* 

You have heard this song too often already, or you may doubt, as 
some critics have doubted, whether it is really a song of Bums* ; 
in which case keep your doubts to yourself, if you are crossing a 
heath with a Scotsman, or you will have the whole of it over 
again. 

With the Scottish Bums, and the Irish Moore, a very suitable 
parallel might be drawn with the English Byron. All the three 
are modem lyric poets, prized and famed in nearly the same 
manner throughout the whole British nation, and each of them, 
more particularly, is idolized in his own especial country. All 
three are decidedly gifted geniuses. The chief distinction among 
them is, that Byron is so little of a patriot, which perhaps may 
arise from England standing highest in the union, a powerful, 
dominant, and fortunate country, while Ireland and Scotland, as 
oppressed or subjugated countries, stir more deeply the poetical 
tenderness of love and sympathy. It is also remarkable, that as 
the fatherland of Byron is the more powerful, so his genius is the 
strongest and most comprehensive of the three. The hearts of all 
three have been troubled by grief and saddened by melancholy. 
The wildest is Byron ; the most sweetly melancholy, is the Irish- 
man ; but the Scotsman, too, is often not less wildly moved. 
Sorrowful and melancholy souls most British poets seem to have 
had. This, indeed, is the characteristic of British literature. It 
is remarkable that, in that country, the divine gifts of Apollo do 
not appear to have brought happiness to the bosom of the recipient. 

Byron and Bums were chiefly unhappy through their own stormy 
and passionate minds. Moore appears more serene, when he does 
not strike the strings of the melancholy lyre of Erin. Moore, too, 
in outward circumstances of life, is at least more fortunate than 
Bums. Bums, of the three, was decidedly the most unfortunate. 

* A *' bonay muir hen" is, of course, a bonny Highland lass. 
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For Ikough bis poena from the v&ry first, and .even anong iii% 
contemporaries, were extcaordinariiy successful, his countrymen 
did nothing particular for him. In opposition to this, one may say 
what he pleases, and lay all the blame upon the wild Bums that 
may really belong to him, aod yet it must erer^be a point of shame 
for Scotsmen, that they permitted a poet to die in want and misei;y 
who so much delighted them. On his death-bed Burns 'was 
obliged to write several letters, in order to raise a sum of aboii4 
Jive pounds which he was indebted to a haberdasher, who threat* 
ened to throw him in prison. 

Burns has mode such excellent use -of the mitferial which the 
Scottish language aflPorded him, and has wrought out of it such 
fine and perfectly beautiful forms, that his songs no -doubt must be 
reckoned ^aere perenntui** Futinre generations wilMong contimie 
to derire the same refreshment from ihem that they have yielded, 
for the last fifty years. And yet such a man the Scots permitted 
to fitll into decay, and suffer want I Coming f^neraiions wiii be 
unable to comprehend the indolence and indifference of his«ceii«. 
temporaries ; and when these appeal to the poet s faiUngSt those 
nmy say, <*. Could you not bear, then, a little longer wkh his fiitl«' 
ings^ for the sake of us aod the world ? Was there not a single. 
good, kind heart among you to approach him, aod care for iiinv 
when he was not in a condition to care for himself? Yea, was it 
not for you — ^who knew all that you and the world had deoieier 
him — ^among whom he lived not unknown — before whose eyes«iiii 
ears he sang, to perform this holy duty by him ?" But the world 
is. se constituted that, it is a question, whether this benevoletti** 
minded posterity would not sin against a Burns of their own limesy 
in the same manner as have done their fathers. 

What particularly distinguishes Bums from the two'other poete 
named, is, that he did not belong to the so«called educated -elaoseSy 
and had little or no education. In the earlier tinaes of Scotland, 
when there was no literature and no educated classes, this would' 
have done him no particular injury. He would then, as one ei 
the most enthusiastic of bards, have gone forth to iotattle. U^ 
now, this ciix!umstance would naturally bring him into Yariaoee 
with the world and himself. For he was drawn into learned mA 
litesary civeies, where neither his manners nor his aoquiremeiiia 
(XHiki support hhn, and where, from the height of >his geiMii8,ihe 
must have looked down up<m so many. As a geBuine aalioiiai 
Scottish poet, proceeding from the proper heart attd kernol %A. tbe 
nation, he made use of the Scottish dialect m hit poeiss* ttenei 
and there, perhaps, this may somewhat iojuise him ifi tiie eyesof 
Englishmen ; whihit in the ears of Scotsmen it is his higher merit. 
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For as the Londoners find such endless and indescribable pleasure 
in the works of Dickens, in part because certain persons are intro- 
duced, who say, « I've" for ^« I have," and *« fellor" for «* fellow ;" 
so, Scotsmen find, in part, similar endless and indescribable plea- 
sure in the poems of Burns, where •* wi' Wallace" is put for ** with 
Wallace," "sae" for "so," "lassie" for "girl," "bonny" for 
"fine," ** wha" for « who," " a* " for **all," " braw" for "brove," 
and 80 on. I say in part, for it does not appear to me right to put 
a lower value upon the really distinguished treatment the -English 
language has received in (he poems of Burns. Indeed, it is im- 
possible, not to be astonished at this uneducated mau, who made 
the not very pliable material of the English language so flexible, 
sounding, musical, and powerful, that it would appear as if the 
choice of his words, and the composition of his verses, had resulted 
from the greatest and most refined art, while it was nothing more 
than mere Nature that directed his steps. W^e may observe a 
hundred better examples than we have chosen in the four following 
lioesj. to illustrate the musical beauty and delightful seqaence of 
sounds in some of his English verses: — 

** Farewell to the mountains high cover'd with snow ; 
Ftoweil to the straths aad green vaUejs bdow; 
Flu«weU to the forests and wild haagiog woods ; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouriag floods." 

The alternation of sounds in the first lines is magnificent; jub4. 
the re-echo of the same sound in ^* loud-pouring," is powerful and 
el^tive, painting to the ear the roar and echoes of a ruslring flood. 

Burns and his poems have out-flanked everything here in the 
North. For as far as the English language is known, so far are 
his poems ; and there are even places in the Orkneys and He* 
brides where nothing farther exists beyond the Bible in the way 
of lltemture, than the poems of Bunofc 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

FOLLOW me!" — ''WELCOMV TO BRBADALBANVi Q17EEN TICTOEIA !"— THE 
OLAN CAMPBELL — CHIEF AND CHIBFTATN— ASSURANCE — A REAL HZOH- 
JLANOMAN — ANGLES AND SAXONS — TO CLAN — GAELIC LANGUAGE-— 
MANUSCRIPTS — "TO MLT" — PROHIBITION OF THE KILT — "THE SCOTCH 
FARMERS BEAT THE ENGLISH THREE TIMES OVER" — SCOTTISH DRAIN- 
ING SYSTEM — PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE — THE LAST " SNUFF OF 
tobacco" —" HOW GRAND !" — THE FETE AT TAYMOUTH CASTLE — ^BURNS' 
PRAISE OF TAYMOUTH CASTLE — HEAD-PIPER — HIGHLAND OXEN— IN« 
TERIOR OF THE CASTLE — JOHN SOBIESKI STUART ON SCOTTISH TARTANS 

^LADY MARY RICH — AN OLD-FASHIONED WEDDING QUEEN VICTORIA'S 

MIRROR AND PRIXCE ALBERT'S STIRRUP CUP — ^TREE-PLANTING BY THE 
aUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT— A DAIRY — CATTLE — GROUSE — ^WILD OXEN 
— BASaUE AND GAELIC LANGUAGES — "THESE WERE FINE DAYS." 

** Follow me I" is the imperious sentence written under the 
arms of the Breadalbanes. We obeyed the summons* and taking 
the direct road from Aberfeldy, arrived towards dusk at the re- 
nowned seat of the family. When Queen Victoria was here, an 
arch was erected on the boundary of the estate, formed of branches 
of the birks of Aberfeldy, whereon stood the proud words " Wel- 
come to Breadalbaue, Queen Victoria I" 

The castle is situated a little way from the eastern extremity of 
Loch Tay, in one of the most beautiful Highland districts, but 
which the darkness of the evening prevented us from seeing. Its 
English name is Taymouth Castle ; its Celtic, Kenmore, as the 
English write it, or as it ought properly to be written, ** Cean- 
more,** that is, the great chief, or great head.* Both names seem 
to be equally well known, not only in the locality, but also in 
maps, where sometimes the one and sometimes the other appears. 
There are many such places in Scotland, which have a Celtic and 
Saxon name at the same time. This is natural enough. I found, 
however, more particularly , that there are even some clans who bear 
a Celtic and English name in the same locality. Thus, the Clan 
Donnochy (the children of Duncan) have the name of Robertson. 
Another English clan-name is, the "Royal Stuart.'' 

On the other hand, it is evident that the Saxons, in the Low- 
lands, have changed or Anglicised many Celtic names in their own 
fishion, as is also done in Ireland and Wales. Thus the 
*' Kaimbel*' or " Caimbel" of the Celts, are called ** Campbell/' 

* Ceaa ugnifies not only head, but also end or extremity, namely, ol the 
lake. 
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. The children of the Kaimbel, or Campbell) live here on Loch 
Taj, and the Marauis of Breadalbane himself is a CampbeU. 
John Campbell is the name of the present marquis. He is not 
the chief of all the Campbells, this being the Duke of Argyll. 
The Breadalbanes are hence only the largest branch (net the stem) 
of the great house of Argyll, and the marquis is only the chieftain 
of a branch of the Campbells.* 

Close to the lake there is also a pretty little village, called Ken- 
more, with a comfortable inn, in which i took up my abode. Alas I 
the accounts I heard of the possibility of getting a sight of the 
park and castle sounded very unfavourable : they were shown to 
no one, it was said. Besides, the marquis was absent, and the 
marchioness alone at home. I had, however, more than once lost 
the sight of somewhat important objects by similar representations, 
the beautiful palace and ruins of Scone, for instance, and I deter- 
mined that the fair castle of Taymouth should not be lost so 
cheaply. I sat down, therefore, and addressed the following letter 
to the marchioness : — 

" Madam, — Permit a stranger to approach you with a petition, 
and deign a favourable hearing to a wanderer, who, at this late time 
of the year, and night, knocks at the portals of your palace, 

*' I come from the distant banks of the Danube, from the far- 
off shores of the Black Sea — I could wish I had penetrated farther. 

'* An irresistible impulse to behold the humble^ alas I not always 
the happy, dwellings of the puor, and the proud palaces of tne 
great, impels me to bear my pilgrim-stafif, not always an easy one^ 
as far into the world as my feeble strength will permit me. 

" I have visited the three fair and great islands over which the 
majesty of Britain rules, and now I am arrived here among the 
poor inhabitants of the little village of Kenmore, who boast to 
have been attached to the illustrious family of Breadalbane, from 
time immemorial, as vassals and namesakes. 

*' I chose this place as the extreme limits of my journey in 
romantic Caledonia, beyond which I do not wish to cany my steps | 
while the battlements of the far-famed castle arise in its neighbour- 
hood, under whose roof, as I am told, a pleasing altar has been 

* The Scots make a distinction between chief and chieftain. The fomier 
5» the head of the whole clan ; the latter is only the head of a part or branch 
of the dan.' 

** The Saxon word thane, the taini of Domesday-book, is assuredly derived 
from the Celtic tanaist,*' says Logan. Hence probably the chief-thane or 
taini, (chieftain.) The tanaist, during the life of the chief, led the amiy, 
filling the office of captain-general to the chief— hence subordinate to the 
chief, as the thanes were subordinate to the king.— Trans. 
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erected to the household gods of your ladyship ; atid whfle the 
lovely green carpet of its park is spread around, on which, as fame 
relates, the elves and water-nymphs, the dryads and wood-gods, 
have been particularly active in forming a picture of nature, worthy 
ef being displayed before the windows of your castle. 

** Night, indeed, now covers the vaHey with enviotif darkness ; 
and some there are who would have inspired me with the fear, 
ffaH the day of the Elysium in which your ladyship abides would 
never rise on me. 

** But I cannot resign hope, and I now venture to appeal to yotir 
kindness, and to prefer the request, that, at your ladyship's com«* 
mands, the closed gates of your palace may be opened to me, ttnd 
that the hundred-eyed Helios may show me all that your palace 
contains. For your gradous attention to this request, the heart of 
a travelling philosopher will over remain devoted and grateful." 

I forwaided this letter to the park, made a visit in the mean- 
while to the parish schoolmaster, and on my return received, 
through the hands of a captain in the service of Don Carlos V., 
a friendly and affirmative answer. Indeed, I had not doubted the 
receipt of such an answer. And I believe ! may advise the foreign 
traveller in England, wherever he is told by the natives that such 
and such a place cannot possibly be seen, to apply direct to the 
owner, by letter, for permission. The British gentry have closed 
many of their seats and castles, because the stream of a curious 
public, which would otherwise rush in, would be far too great. 
But the foreign traveller, whose visits are more rare, and who may 
be supposed to be actuated by a higher degree of curiosity, is^ 
generally treated in all countries with more liberality and courtesy, 
and enjoys more privileges of this kind than the natives. 

As I now anticipated an agreeable and pleasant morning, I in- 
vited a small party for the evening, as good as the little village of 
Kenmore could furnish, namely, mine host and his family, the 
schoolmaster of the place, and a farmer of the neighbourhood, 
witose acquaintance I had made upon my road. The latter was '*a 
real Hielanman,'* one well versed in the Gaelic. For, as I was 
told, *^ strictly speaking, he who has the language is a Highlander.'^ 
I must explain a little farther, what the Scots understand by a 
HigUander. 

The Highlanders call themselves *'Galach." Their eountry, 
(be Celtic islands, they call "Kahach/** The Lowlands, on the 
contrary* they call ** Machair." In common with the Irish, they 

* 9axltt W my ear toonded the pvoavnciatioii of the words* Ansstnmg, 
however, writes thewune words, ** Gaidheslaeh,'' and ** Galdhei^aehed.'' 



ANGLES AmB SAXONfi.— BISUSC Of THB GAELIC. I3S 
««ll Eiigiishaiefi «' Sass^mcb/^ (Saxons,) and England •< Sadi* 

It is- tra?y verr remarkab}e that of the- two Germanic nicea> thm 
Angles and Havons, wbo came over to England and became 
amalgamated, liie English retaine«{ for themseWes the name of 
Aiftgles, because^ as may still be read in their chronkles, the Angle* 
were the more powerfel and predominant of the two ; whilst the 
Ceita of WaleS) Ireland, and Catedoma, on the contrary, chose the 
name of the other race, the Saxons, to denote their German foes ; 
seeming- tliereby to intimate that the Saxons were the most im- 
{rortant. The latter, indeed, appears to have been the case ; for, 
we haiHoa "Saxon/* but no Anglian heptarchy — a ** Saxon/' but 
nt> Anglian period of art In the old chronicles, too, those people 
whom tiie Normans defeated and subjugated are called Saxons, 
and never Angles ; and it appears somewbnt enigmatical, now, in 
this Anglo-iSbxo-Nonnan mixture of people, the name of Saxon 
should at a later period prevail. Can it be that the name of 
Saxon had fallen into discredit through the Norman Conquest, and 
that the name of Angles (Engl'ish), as a somewhat neutral and un- 
tainted name^ was drawn from obscurity. 

It is also singular that the word clan, so commonly used in 
Scotland to express the fraternization of Higliland families, is not 
a Celtic, bat an English word^i* " To clan," in English, means 
to- herd or congregate together ; and hence " a clan" is a herd,^-a 
family, or race uf people. In Gaelic, a clan is called " fine ;" and 
the' English word ** claitsman*' is, in Gaelic, ''finneachan,** or 
** ciennieli," (pronounced khmich,) probably derived from den or 
0«an'(a head), and intended to signify one united to a head or chief. 

One circumstance, respecting which 1 made particular inquiry 
of my friend the schoolmaster, was the disuse of the Gaelic 
among the people in his neighbourhood. He told me that, al* 
tliough he was well acquainted with the language, he was now no 
longer required to teach it. His predecessor had taught it, and 
the ischoolmaster of Killin, at the western extremity of Loeh Tay, 
MiHi teaches it* At the eastern end of the loch, it is almost ex« 
tinet as a conversational language ; while on the western end there 
are mamy who, if addressed in English, will reply, ^ I ha^na Eng- 
lish." But even there, a» everywhere else, it is falling into db-> 
use. This is remarkable, as the moment of the decay of the Gaelic 

*> AmBttong wntes, •' Sftstunadi,'* and *' SasMmat" 
: t It ia. doiditftil whether dan is an EngHsh word. At all events, is 
O'lteiUsjiV Irish Dictionary, ekmd,, or cktmif means deseendaats, children, a 
tribe ; which is almost equivalent to fine, whic^ means, a tribe, family, 
nation, &c. — Tbans. 
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language is that in which it is more actively cultivated by the 
learned than it has ever yet been, and in which, for the first time» 
the means of learning and teaching it have been afforded* Dr. 
Armstrong, the brother of my friend the schoolmaster, published 
the first Gaelic lexicon in 1822. Now there are several. Many 
grammars also exist. Yet the entire study of this language, now 
on the brink of the grave, is still in its infancy. 

I remarked to the schoolmaster that, in the course of my rapid 
journey in Scotland, I had nowhere found Gaelic manuscripts in 
the hands of the people ; whilst in Ireland, in the course of an 
equally rapid journey, I had found many manuscript poems in the 
Irish language. He told me, that he himself, for as long as he 
had lived in the Highlands, had never seen any such manuscript 
poems. The little I have been able to ascertain with certainty 
connected with this subject is, that the Scottish Gael have not 
their own alphabet, like the Irish, but use the English charactem* 
At the present time this is actually the case. But whether it has 
been always so, I could not positively learn, although many as- 
sured me of the affirmative. This would bespeak a greater de- 
gree of barbarism among the Highland than the Irish Celts. 

The conviction was strong among my guests, that the Highland 
costume had been introduced by the Romans. They told me they 
had all worn the kilt up to the age of fourteen, when, for the 
first time, they put on trousers. The peculiarity of the kilt is, 
that it has nothing in common with trousers, as the word indeed 
signifies. It is derived from the Scottbh verb *' to kilt," (that is, 
to shorten the clothes,) still in use among the lasses of Scotland, 
when they tuck up their petticoats to go a-washing. I have heard 
a girl say, *^I kilted up my goun." I spoke against the kilt as a 
very unsuitable garment for such a cold mountain -climate. But I 
was assured, that the kilt is warmer than the English clothing with 
the trousers. The body and breast are better protected, which is 
a grand matter. The legs, after they have been accustomed to it, 
suffer as little from cold as the bare hands or face. It is very 
common for lads, when they lay aside the kilt and take to the 
English dress, to shiver, and indeed to catch cold. Old men, 
who have been accustomed to the kilt all their lives long, dare not 
lay it aside, for the trews y* on this account. Upon the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion of 1745, the wearing of the kilt was pro- 
hibited, and the trews were ordered to be worn ; but the opposition 
of the people was so strong, that the English government had 
much trouble in carrying their resolution (which was afterwards 
withdrawn) into effect. In order to obey this law, or at least that 

* iSiro/tc^trousers. 
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ibey might fulfil it in the letter, the people, in many districts, 
carried the obnoxious garment behind their backs, at the end of 
their travelling staves. This reminded me of the Tartars and 
gipsies of Russia, who were commanded to build houses, in order 
to break them of tlieir nomadic habits ; but who evaded the law 
by erecting tents close to their houses, which they left untenanted. 
' -In another respect I was again reminded of the Tyrolese. The 
cut of their clothes has a remarkable similarity to those of the 
Highlanders. The Tyrolese, at least, have their legs half un- 
covered. Their short leathern breeches never come below the 
knee, which is always quite bare. The checked stuffs of the 
Tyrolese I have already mentioned. Are these the marks of the 
common Celtic origin of both races ? All my friends were quite 
unanimous in opinion that children ought to wear the kilt until 
their fourteenth year ; the reason for this being that children put 
into trousers are more indolent and lazy than tho^e in the kilt, 
who are more active and lively. Why are our schoolmasters de- 
nied the power of applying this custom, as a simple means of 
making their scholars fresh and active I 

It is impossible to sit with Scotsmen for any time^ without the 
conversation turning upon the subject of agriculture. This is a 
branch of human industry which has made so much progress in 
Scotland in modem times, that it was no great exaggeration, when 
my friends asserted, that <' the Scotch farmers beat the English 
three times over." The most important feature in Scottish farm- 
ing is the " drainage.'' And I heard so much about drainage^ 
draining, and drains, in Scotland, that my readers will be pleased 
if I lay somewhat of a matter before them^ which they will admit 
k extremely interesting. 

As a great portion of arid Persia is undermined with drains, in 
^rder to distribute the water in the country, so the fields of Scot- 
land are almost undermined through and through, in order to 
carry off the water and dry the ground. These drains are very 
narrow, about a foot in breadth, and from three to four feet deep. 
They are narrower at the bottom than at the top. The bottom ifl 
covered with stones, upon which tiles are. laid, and upon these 
again stones are loosely thrown, and the whole is enclosed with 
mould, and forms a narrow subterranean rill. 

The. object of these drains is to carry off the superfluous water 
pi underground springs, and the superfluous water and swamps 
il|wn the surface of a field. As of all these there is a great over- 
flow Id Scotland, it. is very necessary to provide every field with 
drains ; or, us the Scots say, *< to drain it.'* Of course, it is im- 
portant to consider where and how the field may be best furnished 

10 
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with drains* The water trickles downwards through the loosely 
imposed stones ; and as the roof of the drain is not completely 
water-tight and impermeable, it reaches the bottom in this way^ 
aod so runs of. The branch-drains flow into the head-drains ; and 
this confluence of drains is continued until the water is discharged 
into some rivulet or stream. This field-drainage resembles, on a- 
small scale, the system adopted in our mines. The Scots and 
English deem the ^^ draining-system" so important, that they can* 
not conceive how it is possible a field can do without it. While 
their drains excited my curiosity, the matter also awoke my as- 
tonishment that I had never seen the like in Germany. Perhaps 
among us it is not quite so requisite. Still I believe there are 
districts enough in Germany where drains would be serviceable, - 
for they are far more efficient and take up less room than side 
ditches. Courland and Livonia, which are situated almost under 
the same degree of latitude as Scotland and the north of England^ 
and whose lands are always more liable to wetness than to drought, 
would certainly be benefited in an extraordinary manner by the 
introduction of this British system of drainage. 

When drains are judiciously laid out and well constructed, they 
will last twenty, thirty, or more years, without requiring to be re- 
newed. In time, they naturally cease to act of themselves. The 
mole sometimes causes much annoyance to the farmer. When the 
nature of the ground is well studied, one drain may be so con* 
strocted as to carry off twenty springs at once. According to the 
nature of the ground, the drains are variously constructed. Some* 
^mes this, sometimes that form of drain will be preferred, accord* 
mg to circumstances. A number of names have already been 
invented for the various kinds of drains. Of course there are 
many drains like ours, — quite open. A hundred years ago, drains 
were unknown in Scotland ; and it is only within the last fifty 
years that the Scots have bored and undermined their fields like 
■loles. The extraordinary progress which agriculture has made in 
Scotland, is the more remarkable phenomenon, as this branch of 
human activity is generally the latest to exhibit progress. It 
usually lies bound in the chains of ancient customs, — customs 
which it is always difficult to turn in the right direction ; and it la 
in the hands of uneducated individuals, who live remote firom 
dties, and the central points of civilisation and improvement. It 
would be really worth the trouble of any one to show how agricol* 
lure, in spite of its sluggish nature, has experienced a more sudden 
development in Scotland, than the freest and most unshackled 
bnmches of human industry have experienced in other countriea» 

Aft wa Were about to retive for the nig^t, my schoolmaster beg- 



; 
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ged me to take from his* elegant silver snuff-mull, a parting pindb, 
or» a9 the Scotch say, "a last snuff of tobacco/' The word 
<<snufchen" (to snuff,) is Dutch. In Dutch and Flemish, they 
say, in the same manner, a snuff, (snnfchen.) As the Saxons, 
who came over to England, did not bring snuff along with them, 
and much less the usual terms of the art of snuffing, this word ap* 
pears to strengthen our conjecture, that the language of Scotland 
was formed in the spirit of the Lower-Saxon, and, on its separa- 
tion from the stem of the mother- tongue, bit upon similar expres- 
sions in the course of its cultivation. Upon farther inquiry, it is 
probable that many other words would be met with, on both sides 
of the German Ocean, formed in a similar manner, without, how- 
ever, the one having generated the other. The schoolmaster's 
silver snuff-box had been presented to him by his Highland 
scholars, " in respect," as the inscription said, " for his private and 
professional character." 

Although I had permission to visit the park and castle next day at 
any time and hour I pleased, I resolved to see both in the morning,, 
before breakfast, that I might not be in anywise troublesome to 
their fair mistress. It was a fresh and glorious autumn morning. 
The sun rose clear and bright over the snowy hills, and filled the 
park, the rushing waters of the Tay in its midst, the little glens 
and mountain sides, with joyous and sprightly lights and shadows. 
Johnson remarks, in his journey in Scotland, that the innumera- 
ble charming varieties of light and shade are unknown in that 
country. I must confess that this generality does great injustice^ 
to the country, and that if there -are indeed districts in which it i» 
literally true that shadows only prevail, a dark-brown earth and a 
grey sky, yet, on the other hand, there are many districts entirely 
excepted from this, in which the abundance of light and shade i» 
sufficient to fill the eye of man with ravishment and delight;. 
Of such districts is this part of the valley of the Tay, with Bread- 
albane Castle and its park. 

" How grand I" were the first words Queen Victoria addressed 
to Breadalbane, as she stood up in her carriage, and glanced 
HETound upon the scene. Breadalbane, a handsome and vigorous- 
man, welcomed her as chief of his clan, ** plaided and plumed it% 
bis tartan array ;" a lively huzza burst from the meadow where the 
dansmen of Breadalbane were stationed, clad in the colouvs of 
their clan; and beneath the wreathed triumphal ardi and the 
gateways stood bands of welcoming young maidensw These were 
dressed in whiter and waved their coloured scarfy in tke air. The 
bands of I know not how many Highland regiments struck up the 
£Bgfaland Welcome, and all was mirrored and echoed again in the 
clear watenr of the Taj, and the lofty hills of the valley. Tha 
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whole scene must have been wonderfully beautiful, and is said to 
hare made so great an impression on the Queen and Prince Albert, 
that they declared they had seen nothing finer in Scotland. I, 
too, can never forget the view of Tay mouth Castle and the sur- 
rounding scenery ; and Burns was so enchanted by it, that he de* 
dieates a beautiful poem to its honour : 

'* My lavage journey, curioas, I pursue. 
Till fam'd Breadalbane opens on my view, 
The meeting cliffs each deep-sunk glen divides ; 
The woods, wild scattered, clothe their ample sides ; 
Th' outstretching lake, imbosom'd 'mong the hills, 
The eye with wonder and amazement fills ; 
The Tay, meandVing sweet in infant pride ; 
The palace rising on his verdant side ; 
The lawns, wood-fring'd in nature's native taste ; 
The hillocks, dropt in nature's careless haste ; 
The arches, striding o'er the new-bom stream ; 

The village, glittering in the noon-tide beam ; 

***** 

Here poesy might wake her heav'n-taught lyre. 
And look through nature with creative fire ; 
Here, to the wrongs of fate half reconcil'd. 
Misfortune's lighten'd steps might wander wild." 

The palace is a grey, many-turreted building, of hewn stone, 
and, though new, has a venerable appearance, and is furnished with 
a variety of Gothic appendages and projections. In front of it are 
extended the beautiful lawns of the park. On this carpet of grass 
the Highland population were drawn forth on the Queen's visit ; 
and, in the gleam of G0,000 variegated lamps, sent down from 
London for the occasion, and suspended to illuminate the valley, 
"the national dance was performed, to the music of ten bagpipes, 
*on the first evening of the presence of her Majesty. Even now, and 
generally the whole year round, when the proprietor is at home, a 
piper daily, about dinner time, marches up and down the lawn in 
front of the house, playing national airs. The Breadalbanes hold 
ihis old chieftain custom in some account, and their head piper is 
one of the most excellent in the country. The Scottish bagpipes 
sound uncommonly sharp and penetrating ; for, as already men- 
tioned, they are originally and chiefly intended for the tumultuous 
battle-field, and the open valleys of the mountains. The music of 
«uch a piper can only be heard and appreciated out of doors ; in 
the house it would be too noisy. I can learn nothing of the man ' 
and his pipes, as he had been wounded in a stag-hunt a few days 
before, and was then confined to bed in his distant hut. There 
are many other Highland families who reckon a head piper as 
essential to Iheir state as a head gardener or head groom. 
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The first thing I observed, on entering the noble hall of the 
castle, was the skull of a bull. Underneath it was an inscription, 
stating that it had belonged to a '* dun bull of the purest West 
Highland breed, a good-figured and a brave-looking animal." 
There were several more skulls of oxen on the walls, and I never 
remember to have seen such an elegant display of oxes* skulls. I 
do not believe that in any other country has this love for certain 
. distinguished individuals of the animal race been carried so far. 
The West Highland breed of oxen is one of the oldest and purest 
in Great Britain. They are aborigines of the soil, have the. most 
desirable qualities, and, when driven from the poor, boggy High- 
land moors to pasture on the Lowland meadows, produce the finest 
beef in all England. 

The interior of the rooms and halls of Taymouth Castle ex- 
hibit the richest and rarest furnishing I have ever seen ^ and to 
find such taste and luxury in the centre of the Highlands, in the 
midst of the ** reek-houses" of the Highlanders, excited, in the 
highest degree, our surprise. I saw, at every step I took, that 
people had probably not at all overrated the fact, when they told 
me, that the possessions of the Breadalbanes run in an unbroken 
line ^m the eastern to the western ocean, an extent of 100 
English miles. That in Russia there should be such estates is 
conceivable enough, because there the land is large enough to be 
divided into thousands of similar extent. But it must excite our 
astonishment that, in little Scotland, such large estates should be 
found. Perhaps there is no country in the world with. such a 
powerful, wealthy, and at the same time less numerous oligarchy, 
than Scotland has had, and still has. 

But it was less the greatness than the peculiarity of the luxury 
that arrested my attention. I believe that in Great Britain may 
be seen, to better advantage than anywhere else, the antique 
models and furniture of the age of chivalry, blended with modern 
taste, and the baronial halls of the middle ages adorned with all 
the magnificence and elegance which modern art and wealth can 
effect, without in any way sacrificing the peculiarities of ancient 
taste. The richness of the wood carvings on the furniture and 
cornices of the rooms ; the abundance of hangings, and carpets of 
• the choicest quality ; the many paintings by distinguished masters, 
and the collection of books of the most select description, are all 
particularly worthy of admiration. Everything is perfectly unique 
and genuine. Even the armour placed in the banquetting-hall is 
not a wretched imitation, for one suit belonged to a French king, 
and another to an Austrian archduke. The Highland dress-ball, 
given to the Queen in these apartments, must have been a most 
enchanting spectacle. The tartans, which among the people are 
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made of coarae wool, hare here a magnificent appearance, as they 
are made of fine velvet, and employed for covering the furniture. 

The most remarkable book I observed in the library was a large 
illustrated work on the different Scottish tartans, recently pub- 
lished^ and edited by John Sobieski Stuart. All the different little 
variegated threads are here represented in brilliant colours, in that 
combination in which they were settled and worn by every indivi- 
dual clan ; and with each tartan a short notice of the clan, and re- 
marks on the structure of the web, are to be found. 

Of the paintings which adorn the various rooms, there is a 
splendid St. John by Reubens. But I was more interested by 
Van Dyke's portrait of the Lady Mary Rich, the same person 
whose portrait may be seen in Holyrood-house. Two hundred 
years ago, this lady was mistress of Taymouth Castle. She was 
the daughter of Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, brother to the 
famous Earl of Warwick,"called the " king-maker."* This lady, I 
was told, was one of the fairest and richest matches of her time, 
possessing not less than £10,000. Of the many gallants who 
sought her hand^ John Campbell, the first Earl of Breadalbane, 
was the fortunate man. After their nuptials he took her with him 
to his castle on Loch Tay, which was then rather different from 
what it now is. His journey and entrance to his castle are thus 
described by Chambers : — *' Upon one of the two Highland 
ponies whicn he had brought with him to London, he himself 
mounted, with his lady behind him ; upon the other he disposed 
his ten thousand pounds, which was all in gold, and at each side 
of that precious horse-load he stationed a full-armed Highland 
gilly, who ran beside it as a guard. The strange cavalcade arrived 
safe in all its parts at Balloch ; and a small room used to be shown 
in that old castle, which, for some time after their arrival, formed 
at once the parlour and bedroom of the happy pair. The truth 
of this curious legend seems to be confirmed by the ordinary books 
of the British peerage." 

As I wish to confine myself to what is characteristically Scot- 
tish, I shall dwell no longer upon the regal magnificence of this 
castle, than merely to mention, that the little hand-mirror, which 
was placed on Queen Victoria's toilette table, was set in pearls 
from Scottish rivers ; and a small " stirrup-cup" was shown me, 
manufactured out of beautiful Scottish rock-crystal for Prince 
Albert, and in which he was presented with a parting drink, 
called the stirrup-cup. 

* The author here mistakes Robert Rich, twenty-second Earl of Warwick, 
celebrated as the parliamentarian lord high admiral of England, who died in 
1658, for Richard Neville, sixteenth Earl of Warwick, known as the ** king- 
maker,^ who was slain in 1471. 
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Both the Queen and Prince Albert perpetuated their visit to 
Taymouth Castle by planting two trees, an oak and a pine, in the 
'4Boil of the grass-plat beneath the castle, amid the sounds of music 
-and the cheers of the multitude. As already mentioned, one can- 
not better immortalize himself in Scotland, than by planting trees, 
and it was perhaps with this view that the royal pair selected this 
kind of memorial. How much must the example of the illustrious 
planters stimulate others to imitate them I And then it is certainly 
the most durable and most beautiful kind of monument which 
sovereigns can erect to their subjects, inasmuch as it expresses the 
vrish — " May your race flourish, increase, and thrive, as long as 
these trees which we, your sovereigns, now plant." 

The dairy in the park, which is built upon a gentle eminence 
among trees, struck me ver}' agreeably. There are many English 
parks, indeed, in which the most charming and neatest dairies in 
the world may be seen. But this at Kenmore has the peculiarity, 
that it is entirely built of a snow-white limestone, found in abund- 
ance in the neighbourhood, giving the structure all the appearance 
of a palace of congealed milk. The milk dishes were of white 
porcelain, standing in a rill of Dutch tiles, through which purled 
a clear, cool stream. Even from Switzerland and Holland one 
must come to England to study this delicate branch of rural 
economy. I say " this delicate branch of rural economy ;** for I 
believe there is something particularly agreeable and pleasing in 
the production and processes attending milk, on account of its 
beautiful white colour, and the tempting manner in which it is 
prepared, having to undergo no such disagreeable treatment as 
wine, beer, or even grain, and other products. The butter is 
turned out a beautiful yellow, and the cheese is always prepared 
in a tidy and pleasing manner. In short, every process which we 
set about with milk, in itself induces cleanliness. And then the 
quiet, contented, sleek cows and their fragrant green food, all be- 
iget a pleasing association of ideas. The manure, indeed I ah well, 
^ery thing has its weak side. 

What appeared to me most remarkable about the cattle of 
^Scotland was, first, their small size ; and, next, the circumstance 
that many of them were without horns. As regards the first, 
what struck me was, that the " black cattle," as they are called, 
of the Highlands, are even smaller than the cattle of Wales ; 
which, again, are smaller than those on the level pastures of 
England. As the cattle in the north of Scotland are smaller still, 
and those in the Orkney and Shetland Isles smaller again, the 
phenomenon is established of a gradual diminution in the size 'of 
cattle, from the southern towards the northern parts of Great 
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Britain. Not only is the breed of cattle of a larger size in the 
larger plains than in the Highlands, but heavier animals are 
found on the larger islands than on the smaller ones ; as if, on the 
latter, the cattle were afraid of taking up too much room. Does 
this arise from the better and more fattening nourishment to be 
found on plains and large islands, or does it arise from the opera* 
tion of other natural influences ? 

The British gentry like to have their parks stocked with wild 
animals. Hence they have always stags and bucks in their 
neighbourhood. In the thickets of the park at Kenmore, they had 
even naturalized buffaloes. There were once as many as twelve. 
They had also attempted to acclimate the lama, and the American 
bison. Alas I I happened to see none of these animals in the 
course of my rambles ; for when one wishes to see them, then it is^ 
apparently, that they make themselves invisible. The owner of 
the castle has also attempted to domesticate the cock of the wood ; 
and I wa9 told that the attempt appears to succeed, and the birds to 
increase. As it is well known that the cock of the wood lives in 
pine and fir plantations, and feeds more particularly on the young 
needles of those trees, it is probable that with the increase 
of this kind of timber, the birds will increase.* . In Gaelic, the 
cock of the wood is called ** Capercailzie." Several were killed 
by the shooting parly got up in honour of Prince Albert ; and one 
was shown to the Queen, which had been shot by his royal high- 
ness> and which was afterwards stuffed and carried to London. 

But the most remarkable instance of the protection and care of 
wild animals in Great Britain, is evidently in the means taken to 
preserve the offspring of the original race of wild oxen, which 
stocked the woods before the time of Caesar. In Scotland, as 
already observed, there are several parks and forests in which this 
original race still exists. Here, too, as in England, they are dis- 
tingubhed from the tame breed of cattle by their milk-white 
colour, black ears and mouth, long legs, and erect horns. These 
animals^ I vvas assured, are so accustomed to the wild freedom they 
are allowed in the park here, that Chey cannot endure the stall. 
With the exception of Lithuania, where, in the Bialowyser-Walde, 
wild oxen are also kept, I know of no country in Europe where 
anything similar exists. It is to the credit of the British that, 
with all their devotion to cultivation, they have still found a little 
•pace for their wild oxen. Every country should strive to conserve 

* This bird was formerly to be found in Scotland, England, and Ireland t 
but the entire race was gradually exterminated. Since the attempt has been 
made, in modem times, to re-introduce it into Scotland, the birds have heen 
brought from Sweden. 
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a specimen of any of its animals that may appear to be upon the 
decline. Breadalbane, I was told, had another herd of wild 
Caledonian cattle^ at some place the name of which has escaped 
me. The Duke of Hamilton possesses the largest number of 
these animals to be found in Scotland. 

A most interesting fact, which I learned from the Spanish 
captain who had brought me the letter on the previous evening, in 
his capacity of secretary to the marquis — to which office he had 
been appointed on being obliged to leave his native country, — was 
this, that there is not the slightest resemblance between the 
Gaelic and the Basque languages. He was a Basque, and, at the 
same time, well acquainted with Gaelic, — a man of good educa- 
tion and manners, with a sharp, intelligent eye. As it is very 
seldom that a Basque, through the circumstances of his life, is 
brought to learn Gaelic, his remarks upon the two languages were 
not unimportant. I begged him to present my acknowledgments 
to his worthy mistress, and the same morning proceeded on my 
farther journey, on foot, after having enjoyed a tolerable portion 
of roast beef, although not quite so much as the Highlanders who 
exhibited their games and dances before the Queen, in the park of 
Kenmore, who dispatched 163 sheep, 11 oxen, and I know not 
how many calves. In the hunt in the surrounding country, not 
less than 80 deer and 950 hares were killed^ and so many grouse 
and other birds, that it was requisite to bring them home in carts. 
These numbers will long be remembered and repeated in the 
neighbouring glens, and told, as a- tradition, to children. *< These 
were the glorious days," some one will say, " when the Queen of 
England paid a visit to Breadalbane. Then there were lights, 
and reels, and dances, — then were the eleven oxen killed, and the 
sheep, and the eighty stags, not forgetting the capercailzie,'' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FROM TAYMOUTH CASTLE TO LOCH TAY. 

THE WATERFALL OP ACHEBN-DEN — " NATURAL CLEWS" — BURNS* VERSES 

ON THE WATERFALL — " A THATCHED HOUSE" TARRING SHEEP 
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Where the roads are not particularly good, the traveller cannot 
do better than proceed on foot, in company with a cheerful High- 
landman, because he encounters pedestrians only, and is not an- 
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noyed with carriages, as upon the great turnpikes, and because he 
has eveiy where a better opportunity of seeing the country. I 
chose the road on the south side of the lake, which, though not so 

food as that on the north side, is prettier. Here we have the 
nest views of Ben Lawers, and other mountains, on the opposite 
side, and meet with some of the loveliest scenery ; among others, 
the waterfall of Achem-Den, the immediate object of my journey* 
The name Achem reminds me of Lake Achem, in the Tyrol, 
which is likewise a name of Celtic origin. " Achem," my guide 
told me, " means a waterfall." No doubt the word has something 
to do with water, for the syllable j4eh is to be found in combina- 
tion with all Celtic, and indeed some other European words, sig- 
nifying water. In Scotland, "Ach" signifies more particularly 
low, damp soils and fields. '* Den" means a chasm or cleft in the 
rocks, — something deeper than a glen. " Achemden," then, is 
the " chasm of the waterfall." 

At first, I experienced no particular pleasure on being enticed 
from my way, to ascend the steep mountain path leading to the 
cascade. But I did not repent my determination, for it is indeed 
a pretty sight, and has its own peculiarities. I have never yet 
seen a waterfall that has not been worth seeing, on account of 
characteristics peculiar to itself. 

The first peculiarity is the approach to the lorely scene. As 
the water is precipitated into the den or chasm, and is on all hands 
surrounded by abrupt and rugged rocks, it is difiicult to approach 
the spectacle. Neither from above nor from beneath can it be 
well seen. Nothing remains but to penetrate through the rocks. 
This is effected by a hollow passage, partly natural and partly ar- 
tificial, which finally terminates in a kind of chamber opening on 
the steep face of the rock, directly opposite the middle of the fall. 
The charming picture meets the eye as soon as one emerges from 
the dark passage into this neat little moss-covered hermitage. The 
English, who always refine in such matters, in order to gain the 
best point of view, know very well that, for a waterfall, that point 
is right in the midway of its descent. 

The second peculiarity in the fall is, that it is broken in the 
middle of its descent, and is then precipitated from this point, not 
in a perpendicular leap, like most cascades, but in an oblique di- 
rection. This is occasioned by the interposition of an obliquely 
slanting rock, which projects the water to one side, adding no- 
thing, certainly, to the beauty of the fall, but giving it the origin- 
ality and peculiarity already alluded to. The trees and rocks 
around form altogether a charming picture. The height of the 
fall is 250 feet ; the length of the oblique fall, 140 feet. 
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Alas I one can only see such things for himself and bring little 
lof them home to his readers. The only thing I found for them, 
in my hermit- cave, was a little curiosity of Loch Tay, which I 
«hall here describe, because I have never seen the like in other 
countries, and because they may be even a singularity in Scotland. 
These were several " natural clews," as my Scot called them, of 
the needles of the larch. These clews (or balls), the people told 
me, originate in a natural rolling together of the needles of the 
latch, which drop into the lake, through the action of the winds 
and waves. Several of these balls are placed in the hermitage^ 
along with other natural curiosities. I had permission to take one 
of them with me, and plucked it in pieces to see in what it con- 
sisted. The ball was about three inches in diameter, and, like all 
•the rest, perfectly rounds resembling the large balls of matted hair 
found in the stomachs of cows. The little needles were in a 
-certain order, and pretty firmly caked together, so that it was not 
quite so easy to detach them. Finally, in the centre, I found a 
fittle chip of wood. I was told that something of this sort is al- 
ways found in them, — either a bit of wood, a leaf, a corn seed, or 
a blade of grass. These balls are found in the greatest numbers 
about November, when the lake is strongly agitated by the winds. 
To me it is incomprehensible how the winds and waves, or the 
water-sprites and wind-gods, produce these balls so spherical and 
Tegular, and that more especially in the water, where one should 
suppose the resinous sap would lose its adhesiveness. 

Here also we hear and read again (for the verses are inscribed 
in the hernaitage,) what Burns has sung to this same waterfall : 

" Poetic ardours in my bosom swell, 
Lone wand'ring by the hermit's mossy cell, 
The sweeping theatre of hanging woods, 
Th' incessant roar of headlong tumbliDg floods.'' 

We returned to the lake by a roundabout way over the hill, 
which brought us again upon our road. I profitted by this detour ^ 
1o visit on my way one of the little smoky huts of the natives, 
which are fitly built upon the declivities. " All these huts," ex- 
claimed my conductor 9 an old Highlander, *^ are built in the usual 
Highland fashion. They are only * thatched houses.' " I must 
confess I did not then know, what any English dictionary might 
liave informed me, that a <* thatched house" is one roofed with 
straw. I therefore asked my old man what that might be, when 
he gave me the following definition :— " To thatch a house, sir, — 
ihat means, for instance, when any one is thatching a house, and 
you go up to him and say, * Weel, good man, are you thatching to- 
day ?' — ^that means to thatch a house, sir I" 
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Our straw-thatched house was built of wood. Within, an old 
roan sat warming himself by the fire, as old men usually warm 
themseli^es. Over the chimney, a great wooden box was fixed. 
This was the salt-box. Nowhere but in Scotland, I believe, are 
the salt-boxes so large, and placed in such a central and imposing 
position. On one side was affixed something like a hencoop, but 
in which, instead of chickens, the plates and dishes of the house 
were arranged. Before the door stood a large cheese-press, very 
simply contrived, a heavy stone serving the purpose. A similar 
cheese-press is generally to be seen in Scotland, standing outside 
the house, as one of its most distinguished appurtenances. These 
districts, if they do not produce particularly noted cheese, still pro- 
duce a considerable quantity. 

The old man, and a younger one who shortly entered, had their 
hands as black as a Moor*s ; and as this surprised me not a little, 
they told me, they had just " tarred the sheep." . Through this 
incident I became acquainted with a peculiar process applied to 
sheep, which, as far as I know, is confined to this part of Scoit- 
land.* The sheep are tarred, I was told, partly that they may be 
less susceptible of the winter's cold ; and, partly, to preserve them 
from the attacks of vermin and the rot. For this purpose a cer- 
tain quantity of butter is added to the tar, which is boiled until 
the two are intimately mixed. They then take the sheep, or 
rather the lambs of that year, (for it is only on the latter, I was 
told, the operation is performed,) and smear them with the mix- 
ture in the following manner : — The wool is parted along the 
back with the finger, and into the channel thus formed a small 
portion of the tar is poured, and well rubbed in. Both sides are 
smeared with the mixture in the same manner, and also the legs, 
where the wool is long. The hands of the people get so stained 
through performing this operation, that they have no occasion to 
' huy gloves for their dances all the winter long, while they have 
this natural substitute. Tar is variously applied for keeping off 
Termin, from both men and animals. I was reminded here of the 
Hussian shepherds, who soak their shirts in tar$ and, when they 
have become somewhat dry, put them on and wear them constantly. 
A shirt of this sort has certainly the merit of never getting dirty. 

About Loch Tay, only a few of the sheep are wintered in the 
hills, the greater part being driven into the Lowlands, where they 
can be wintered with more safety and at a cheaper rate ; because 
fodder is there more abundant, and because turnips and the like 
are extensively cultivated for this very object, and are there more 
easily to be obtained. Of a flock of 500 sheep, 300 would be sent 

* The practice is common throughout the whole of Scotland. — Tba.ns. 
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down to the Lowlands after the young had been well tarred. 
The remaining 200 graze on the poor Highland pastures during 
the winter. The time when thev are sent into the Lowlands is 
usually about Martinmas (the 15th of November), and they are 
brought back again about the 15th of May. Here I speak only of 
that part of the country where we then were. In other parts of 
Scotland — for almost everywhere such migrations take place — 
other times may possibly be selected. 

The preceding summer it was impossible for one to be long in 
the company of sheep and cattle dealers without observing, that, 
as soon as the conversation turned upon politics, Sir Robert Peel 
and his tariff, as it respected their branch of business, was sure to 
be the topic. In the opinion of my two experienced old men, Sir 
Robert Peel was, indeed, one of the best politicians in the coun- 
try. " In one respect, however," they said, '* he is quite wrong, 
as he will allow foreign cattle to be imported, and entirely destroy 
our market. It is really an inconceivable blunder of his ; for there 
had been no talk of altering the duties on foreign cattle. All the 
outcry was against dear bread and dear corn. England was sup- 
plied from Scotland and Ireland with the best beasts in the world, 
and was quite contented with them. The best meat is still pur- 
chased by those in easy circumstances, to whom it is of very little 
consequence whether they have to pay a few pence more or less. 
Through the admission of foreign cattle Sir Robert has made no 
friends, but has raised up a great many enemies. Bread and com, 
indeed, are quite another matter. These the poor ought to have 
as cheaply as possible, and their importation cannot be allowed on 
sufficiently easy terms." 

So spake my grazier friends. Their conversation reminded me of 
a similar one I had in Ireland with a farmer, who admitted that Sir 
Robert was one of the greatest statesmen in England, but that on 
one point he was quite wrong, — in relation to free-trade. Through 
this he had struck a blow at the very core of the most important 
class of people in the community, — the agriculturists, who have 
been making every effort to improve the state of agriculture, rely- 
ing upon the protection now afforded it by law. The manufac- 
turers, we knowy reason in quite another strain for their own in- 
terest. 

From our little smoky hut we had a delightful view of the lake, 
or, as the old man expressed himself, " a bonny peep on the loch." 
I crept beneath the low doorway, and sat down on the stone-bench 
before the house, to enjoy this •* bonny peep." The heath and 
straw, with which the house was thatched, hung long and ragged 
down the walls. The projecting roof, beneath which we sat, was 
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supported by rough trunks of trees, to which stumps of branches 
were still attached. On these branches of the half-natural, half- 
artificial pillars, dried fish were hanging. Under this projection, 
too, was the cheese-press. My two aged acquaintances sat down 
by my side, smoking their short pipes, and before us a pair of long* 
haired ** collies" were stretched in the grass. On the right graz^ 
a little white Highland pony ; and on the left were pasturing a few 
black-faced wedders. Looking downwards, we could behold the 
long, narrow strips of Loch Tay, and beyond it the lofty Glen 
Lyon, (so called, from a stream named the Lyon,) and, above aU^ . 
Ben Lawers, one of the highest mountains in Scotland, its altitude 
being 4,015 feet, and only surpassed by Ben Nevis^ which is 350 
feet higher. On the green declivities, over which we look to* 
wards Ben Lawers, inuumerable herds of sheep and cattle were: 
feeding in the distance. 

It occurred to me, while gazing upon this scene, that I had 
once before beheld it. I thought for a moment, and then I had 
it. I had beheld this scene once in Berlin, accurately delineated 
in a beautiful engraving of a painting by Edwhi Landseer, well 
known under the title of <^ The Highland Drovers." This magni- 
ficent painting, which gives as good an idea, of Scotland as any 
Scottish romance in three volumes — (and by this comparison I do 
not mean to detract in any way from the merits of these romances,, 
masterpieces of their kind) — is now in the possession of Mr. J« 
Sheepshanks, of London, to whose obliging kindness I am in<-^ 
debted for the pleasure of having seen it. It ought properly to be- 
suspended upon the borders of Scotland, that every one travelling: 
into the country may know something of it beforehand. 

Were all the painted views of Scottish scenery equal only to 
Landseer's << Drovers," the foreign traveller could adopt no better 
plan of making his countrymen acquainted with all that is interests 
ingy than by collecting little copies of them all, and attaching tn. 
commentary to each. As this, however^ cannot be done^ I shAll- 
at least attempt a commentary upon Landseer's Drovors, making 
use of an anonymous English writer on the subject) that those of 
ray countrymen who have seen the picture may perhaps- under*' 
stand it a little better, and that those who have' neti^may long to" 
have the pleasure. 
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In the wild former times, the glens and hills of Scotland sent 
forth their armed bands, under a Campbell, a Cameron, or McGre- 
gor, into the Lowlands, or neighbouring English provinces, to seize 
with a strong hand on that which their own poor country had 
denied them, — money, corn, clothing, even cattle, and other useful 
commodities, that they might enjoy plenty at their own hearths* 
An expedition of this kind to the rich south was called << a raid/' 

In modern times, more especially since the union with England^ 
and since the suppression of the clans in 1746, peaceful '< droves" 
have taken the place of these warlike raids. These hills and glens 
now pour forth, over the north of England and the southern plains 
of Scotland, the yearly supply of black cattle which have been 
reared for the English markets, '< where a tit-bit is always wel- 
come." Most welcome are the "Galloways" and "Argyles," 
which, as an English grazier informed me, are superior to all 
Scotch varieties in their capacity to fatten on the rich meadowa 
and excellent fodder of England. For these Highland oxen must 
still be fattened in England ; and so must the Irish, whose fatten- 
ing is not enough for the English. England and London are cir- 
cumstanced in this respect to Scotland and Ireland, as Upper Italy 
and Milan are to the Alps and Appenines, — as Austria and 
Vienna to Hungaria and Galicia, — as the Baltic provinces and St. 
Petersburg to the Ukraine and Steppes. 

The oxen, constituting the drove, are assembled at an appointed 
time and place, — at the foot of a hill^on the border of a lake, be^ 
aeath an old castle, in the neighbourhood of a large village^ and 
probably in that of an old and famous battle-field, — for in sock 
localities do the herdsmen now assemble, as formerly assembled 
warriors for the campaign. Herdsmen are selected to conduct the 
different portions into which the entire drove is divided ; whila 
over the whole, there is a kind of head-leader^ or ^* topsman^" as 
he is called in Scotland, 

This topsman directs all the morements of the drove, transacts 
all the business connected with it, and is answerable to the pvo* 
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prietors of the cattle for the profits. He gives the word of com- 
mand and concerted signals, when to halt, and when to continue 
the march. He is always active and in motion, sometimes at the 
head of the line, sometimes at the rear, and his subordinates con- 
sult him in all cases of difficulty. He knows the best and safest 
roads, even in the wildest parts of the mountains. Shap-Fell is as 
well known to him as Shehallion. He prefers, when a choice 
offers, the grassy pathways, which are more agreeable to the hoofs 
of the animals entrusted to his care, and at the same time afford 
them a mouthful of food. Hence he usually chooses the bye- 
roads, as the hard and dusty public highways are injurious to the 
hoofs of the cattle, and afford them little nourishment. 

These topsmen in general receive a regular salary for their 
labour and trouble ; and as there are now banks everywhere in 
Great Britain, so the money transactions are mostly conducted by 
the bankers of the little towns through which the drove may pass. 
But formerly, and at no very distant date, the Highland proprietor 
would often conduct his drove to the south himself, and would 
then return back to the hills with his gains. At that time, such 
events would sometimes happen as the following, related of a 
Scottish drover and an English highwayman : — The latter, an ele- 
gantly-dressed gentleman, met with the former as he was return- 
ing homewards, having his well-filled purse about him, with his 
<< wallet'' on his back, his staff in his hand, and by his side his 
feithful dog, Bran. They travelled a part of the way together, 
and the gentleman expressed his astonishment that a poor High- 
land herdsman should venture to travel alone, on an insecure Eng- 
lish highway, with so much British money about him. <' Fm not 
so much alone,'* answered the Highlandman : " and if I have 
English gold in my purse, I have Scotch steel in my sheath ; and" 
— touching at the same time the handle of his dirk — " with an 
Andrew Ferrara, and Bran here," patting his wild, shaggy wolf- 
dog on the head, " I have no fear of a highwayman." 

** Indeed!" exclaimed the highwayman: "is your dirk a real 
Ferrara ? Such blades are rather rare." 

" Look at it yourself, sir !" said the Highlander, while he drew 
his dirk, and pointed out to his companion the date^ and name of 
the maker. 

** It is, in fact, just as you say," replied the other, laying hold 
of the dagger by the blade. 

" Take it by the hilt, man I" said the Scot somewhat sharply ; 
" for everything, you must know, has got a right and a wrong end !" 

The .Englishman accordingly seized the dirk by the handle, 
struck the unconscious Bran, who was trotting on before, a 
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disabling wound in the belly, and immediately throwing himself 
Upon his companion^ laid hold of him, and exclaimed, *< YouV 
money or your life I You see now that a Highlander may be oUt% 
wittedl" 

The Highlander, who saw no way of escape, and that resist- 
^ce would be useless, sorrowfully gave up his purse, and sighed 
^>-<<Who in Breadalbane will believe, that, with such a dog, 
with such au arm, and with such a capital blade, I could have been 
robbed by an English highwayman !" 

<< Oh, make yourself easy on that score T returned the English*- 
man, who still held him fast, *' for I have overcome far better men 
than you before now. And, besides, I shall give you a mark, that 
your people may know that you have been robbed by me« All 
the world knows thai I always strike off the right hand of those 
I have plundered. Lay your right band on the stump of that tred 
there!" 

'< He is as grave aS a Spaniard, as sly as a fox, and as slippery 
as an eel," said Mack ay, an English spy, in 1716, of that old 
Earl of Bteadaibane who was then living in his castle, in liis 
eighty-first year, and whom Mackay was sent to discover. Mor^ 
or less this might be said of all Scotsmen. That it applied more 
particularly to our Highlander, who found himself in such danger 
by the latter part of the robber's sentence, he immediately showedl 
For while the highwayman addressed him in the foregoing manner, 
a thought struck him, and a ray of hope began to dawn upon himt 
tie laid down his right hand upon the old tree stump, but nar<k 
rowly watching the eye of the other, he suddenly withdrew it aS 
the heavy stroke of the sword descended. The sword sank deep 
into the wood ; and while the highwayman vainly exerted hiihself 
to withdraw it, the Scot seized him by the throat, threw him on* 
the ground, and dealt him a few lusty Highland blows, that tole- 
rably disabled him, and put him quite in his power. He tbe^ 
bound him hand and foot, took his own purse again, and then went/ 
and told a magistrate ^here he would find a rogue fit for the 
gallows. 

Such stories and traditions of Highland drovers, and probably 
some even more interesting than these, appear to have been fioat-« 
ing in the mind of the painter already named, when he set about 
the celebrated picture. But not to be satisfied with what these 
stories and his own fancy supplied, Landseer went to the norths' 
and took his landscape and scenes from life, and nature. Hene^ 
bis picture, in every point of view, and to tbe Smallest detail, is A- 
masterpiece of poesy, artistical treatment, and execution, as well 
as of ethnographic truths 

11 
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Tba titM cbos^m for the droYe to comneiMie U9 laaBcb to ihe 
joinh is morning. At the appointed hour the hilb seod forth th«ir 
j0«ltlf»9 and the glens their sons end dsiighters ; and it may be 
questioned whether, in former times, an ancient chief, 
•' Whaa pltidei aad idiuned.U bis isrtu anay^'' 
io wansb fordi to baltle, aade a deeper impraesion upon tlie 
j»orthtm spirit, than do these gatherin^g of ihe droves, unattended 
bf tihe clang ojf arms or the shrill notes of the war-pipe. Rwepj 
event of life has its own emotions. Here the youn^ men, ready 
i0 depart for the aoath« aie taking a farewdl of their liuts, their 
fwrenta* mayhap of their sweethearts ; while the old people, M»i« 
IMS and unoertain on sending their property into another oountry, 
may be wishing for a welcome profit on their return in its stead, 
lliey we not mere lads who are sent out on such oecaiaons. The 
lopsmen are generally married, and depart from house and home, 
firom wife and child. The artist has felt all this, and has infused 
into Che colours of his paintii^ a certain ahr of melancholy, the 
proper characteristic of a farewell scene. 

The landscape belongs to the central part of the Highlands, to 
the very spot where I was now tarrying. A range of dim and hazy 
mountains is seen on the background ; beyond which appear the 
fair level southern connties, through which the journey is taken* 
The waters of a lake are extended at the foot of the mountains. 
Upon its shores are the ruins of a tenantless castle, situated on a 
tongue of land. This tells of stormy times and warlike chieftains, 
happily now gone by ; while here and there, in a barren glen, 
where com grows not, a birch, an ash, or a dark pine, springing 
fiXHn the clefts of a rock in search of life and nourishment, shows 
that the land is resigned to flocks and wild animals, and that there 
aterility prevails. 

At the foot of this wild country, in the distance, the leading 
4M9ions of the drove may be discerned on their way to the south, 
90t keeping a straight line, but as oxen usually do when left to 
tbem9elves,**<*sQme straggling on the heath, cropping a mouthful 
of herbage, and here and there running to drink the waters of the 
lake* They are now so distant that their various colours can 
a<H^reely be discerned, and the herdsmen follow them with earnest 
^A^s, Uke men upon the commencement of a great undertaking. 
The second division follows the first. They ave kept apart from 
^m sJiother by their drivers* 4BomQ of <;he herdsmen ^ the kst 
division are still lingering behind, partaking of a parting eup, before* 
4 Uttle jSteotion which heath, straw, and smoke denotis to be ar 
bimiao habitation. In irotd of the house stands a two^wbeeled 
cart, whose wheels and wicker body denote that soqpety Is, in 4hii' 
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fart of the counliy^ sdll in that prinitWe eonditton so favounbte 
to the efforts of the painter. 

The line of eattle, the hills, the drovers, the huts, the cart^ fimi 
n picture of themselves. Bat all these are placed on the rettrii^ 
background, and the painter has not squandened his efkats on 
natters of minor importance. He has reserved his principal 0b«> 
Jects and strongest colours for the foreground. Here we find the 
last portion of the drove, with which the topsman himself, who Js 
placed in the centre, is about to depart. The objects in the fare- 
ground are so abundant, that, were we to describe them all, it 
might appear to the reader as if the picture were overburdened 
mth them. And yet everything is so prettily and nicely adjusted^ 
and so skilftiUy grouped, that the spectator nowhere perceiyeg 9^ 
l^undancy, but an entire and perfect whole. 

The central and largest figure in the picture is, &j We tiavi 
said^ the topsman. From his head the group falls off to the righi 
and left^ in charmln? undulating lines, like those from the head df 
Josenh, in Raphaers Holy Family. The topsman is in his full 
travelling dress, with the kilt, a plaid on his shoulders, sandals on 
his feet, and on his head a " blue bonnet/* probably made in Kil- 
mamock ; for only in this little manufacturing place, say th^ 
Scots, can these wide, thick, woollen blue bonnets, with a tassel 
in the centre, be properly made. He holds his youngest son in 
his arms, and appears to cast him a last farewell look. Perhaps 
it would not again have occuiTed to the rough, unsentimental High- 
lander, to take this tender farewell of his infant, had he not beeti 
put in his arms by his wife, who, meanwhile, is filling his travelling 
iask with liquor. The little one has laid hold of his father's 
prettily-mounted dirk, and is bearing its hilt, where children bear 
everything that seems pretty to them— to his mouth. 

His wife, as we have said, is busily filling his travelling flask. 
This is made out of a curved ram's horn ; and the liquor is whisky. 
What can a loving, anxious Scottish housewife better give hef 
husband, or more comforting to take with him, than a fiask of 
whisky, — this grand comforter and enlivening drink throughout 
the entire cold north. The wife, who turns her face directly to 
the spectator, is a masterly representation. We recognise in her 
at the first glance, the mother and the industrious housewife. 
The third principal figure in the picture, if not the most distin** 
goished of all, is the aged father of the topsman , who has come 
out, and is seated on a chair before the hut, to be present at the 
seene, and to witness the departure of his son, and the cattle he 
may perhaps himself have in the drove. He is bare-headed, and 
h» tnin snow-white hair felling behind his ^ars, his stooping' 
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form, and the furrows on bis forehead, bespeak his high and 
venerable age. His trembling right hand, with its stiff and 
wrinkled fingers, rests on the top of the staff with which he sup- 
ports himself. He appears to be somewhat deaf, for his un* 
married, fresh, and dark-haired daughter bends towards his ear» 
cautioning him to keep himself warm, while she draws the thick 
woollen plaid closer over his chest, to protect him from the fresh 
morning air of the hills. 

It is perhaps the last time the aged father may behold the lively 
BcenOy and perhaps not ; for, in Scotland, individuals attain almost 
as great an age as in Russia and Norway. It has been remarked^ 
that, though the age of men in Scotland does not exceed that in 
Bussia, where there are many above 100, nay over 150 and 160 
years, yet the number of those between 70 and 100 years of age 
is as great as in any other country. In 1821, there were in Scot- 
land, in a population of 2,093,000 inhabitants, not less than 
).50,000 above the age of 60, which is about one old man of that 
age in every thirteen. When possible, we may consider and in-^ 
quire into the influence which such a circumstance must have Upon 
the state of morals in a nation. How beneficially must it operate 
}n families, when everywhere an aged grandmother and a kind 
grandfather stand at their head. It must very much further the 
patriarchal, or, as Scots would say, the clannish constitution of 
families # 

The aged grandmother is also to be seen in Land^eer s painting* 
She is placed in a stooping posture, between the aged sire and her 
tall and strapping son, and looks towards the old man, who per- 
Jiaps has just said something to his son, (who, as topsman, has 
undertaken a great responsibility,) that may be serviceable to him 
on his journey. She has one hand raised, and it appears to mje. 
almost as if she were about to tap her son on the shoulder,, and 
whisper to him, " Mind what is said to you ! Don't forget to da 
as your father says V* 

At a little distance, on one side of this anxious group, a loving- 
pair are seated on a grassy bank. They turn their backs towards 
the rest, as lovers, who find enough in themselves, usually turil 
their backs on all the world. It is a young hearty fellow, whd 
holds his staff in his hand, and who will set out to the south vitbk 
the topsman as a herdsman. The poor maiden appears much 
affected by melancholy and anxious thoughts. Mournfully supp6it«> 
ing her head, she looks out on the far distance with pale featurea 
and sorrowful eyes ; whilst her lover presses her hand, and bends 
towards her, to assure her of his fidelity, and of his early return, 
fler coupten^ince \s one of real Scottish beauty; and we ^u^ 
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certainly have often seen such physiognomies among the highest as 
well as among the lowest in Great Britain. 

Even so with the little, shaggy, short-legged, thick-lipped white 
pony, which is ready saddled for the topsman, and which is tugging 
its last mouthful from the turf, where it may know almost every herb, 
behind the backs of the lovers. Exactly as Landseer has repre- 
sented him, exactly so he may be seen, hundreds and hundreds of 
times, upon the hill sides of Scotland ; and I had seen at least a 
dozen such animals, In the course of that day, on my road along 
Loch Tay. 

The horses in Scotland are generally white ; the cattle, on the 
contrary, are mostly black ; and hence Highland cattle are usually 
called *' black cattle/' A pair of excellently painted specimens of 
this kind of cattle stand behind the pony. They are not eating, 
and appear to experience a certain uneasiness at all that is going 
on around them. One looks vacantly into the distance, and lows 
after the retiring herds ; another^ with its erect horns and pricked 
up ears, gazes on the group of individuals, with that knowing sort 
of stare so proper sometimes to these dumb brutes, as if it would 
like to ask what was passing among them. On the border of the 
picture Ho a Highland sheep and wedder, deep sunk in their thick 
woolly coats and usual stupidity. 

The near foreground of the picture takes in several lesser ob* 
jects, — a hen with her chickens, a few dogs, and a little shepherd- 
boy, who tease one another to their heart's content. These little 
scenes are also excellently pourtrayed : each is a little picture in 
itself, and the whole are admirably linked into the common 
cliain. The hen is about to seize on a little playful puppy, which 
takes the whole affair as a joke, while ^Jlhe hen takes it in 
bitter earnestness. Her rage makes all her feathers stand on end, 
her eyes roll, she flaps her wings, and strikes with her beak. 
In short, her vehemence forms the most comical contrast with the 
playful attacks of the puppy. Even the chickens are all treated 
by the artist with great and yet not overstrained effect. One of 
them hops, incautiously and awkwardly, near the horse's head, to 
pick up some grains of corn. The bare-footed shepherd boy ap- 
pears to carry on the same game with a little dog. But here it 
IS the dog that takes the sport for earnest. It is a little, wild, 
snappish Scotch terrier, which barks beneath the chair, and 
springs at the little urchin who teases and worries him. Between 
the two sits a great Scotch colly, which fulfils a twofold duty. 
She nourishes a little sucking puppy, and presses fast and true to 
the side of her master, even to the gray*haired old man, the good- 
man of the bouse. 
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Ffom this te(ttoii8 dcscriptioa — all desoriplioni of pttotinga ai«^ 
tedious — one must not judge of the picture itself. Yet should tlut 
reeder happen to see it after this, he will ^nd how easily and 
btantifully ereiy group and idea are harmonioody associated and 
naturally combined* Heneey in ereiy ddineation, there is • 
£iitfafiil impression and expression oi the country^ which most \m 
ctemttted to memory line by line, by any one who would make 
himself acquainted with the country. 

Landseer, as far as I knowy has produced no second Scottish: 
landscape, equally great and comprehensive with this his Highland 
Drovers. Still there are in existence several of his pei^rmances 
characteristic of Scotlaady and possessing great interest. Buft» 
alas I they are dispersed in the galleries of the great* I saw ooe^ 
for example, over the mantelpiece of the Marquis of Lansdowne* 
Pictures of this sort ought to be collected for the interesta of geo« 
graphy and ethnography, in like manner as are books treating of 
a particular country^ the former being usually not less instructivtO 
than Ae latter. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FROM LOCH TAY TO KILLIN. 

DISTRICT NAMES — " NEVEB MTND, Wb'lL BRISE YONT"— WOtTBE OP SCOT- 
ttSH LOCHS — THEIR DEPTH—" SIR ROBERT, WE ARE WLL HBRE^' — SOOT* 
nSH CRITiaVE ON LEGS — THE BONNT LEGS — THE QUEEN AND PRINQX 
AIiEBRT ON THE LAKE— -THE SILVER-MOUNTED PIPE — THE BENS — ^THS 
HILLS — THE BURNS — HIGH PRICES— CLAN STUART — THE ROYAL STUARTS 
—THE MAC 6RBG0RS AND MAC IMTYRE8 — LITTLE MOUNTS — LIMEKILNS 
—CULTIVATION AND UNCULTIVATION— PEAT-CARTS— MOSSES AND MUIRS* 

I shook hands with the gray-haired tottering old man at his 
own door, and gave my arm to another— there are plenty of old 
men in Scotland, as I have said-^to proceed on my iiEurther journey* 

The entire country on the western extremity of Loch Tay, tM 
wliole of Glen Lyon, and some other parts, belong to the district 
still called by the people '< Breadalbane." This is one of those 
local denominations no longer officially recognised, but which will 
longi perhaps for ever, remain in the memories of the peoples 
Berore ^e division of the Highlands into shires was carried out' 
in 1746, they were entirely cHvided into similar districts, over 
which one of the great landed proprietors or clan-*chieftains had 
jurisdiction. These peculiar jurisdictions have been long abolished. 
Gknorchy, Lochaber, Monrem, Glenely, Assynt, are names of 
distrkUi which have disappeared in official statements, but are stSk 
to be found in the mouths of the people. They eauMi also in th«: ; 



Mm of lord* and bsaxfrn. H Is rmnstkBlbh t^at the^ ntanes of 
clltit elMive Diereiy t& pmons and fetnUies^, and «fe m>t altii!h<<l 
to districts and localities. There is, I believe, not a tinglr ill^ 
stiRiee known, wbeve the Uttsie of a elan is at tbe^ sam^ timer t&e 
nitn# of a dhtnol; while it is> well known that single dkmlime 
i}0safM^Bn efitfre dtstriet, flettt or island. Ul:va^ a Uttle HdM-' 
dlMUi' isknd, wa», and still is, inhabited by a people of the nani^ 
of Maequarry. Why vms it nerer called Maeqnarry ? Othier 
idlBti^ are entiiely Mled wvth Macleans or Macdomddirr itt 
some glens Hve Mn& hat Stuarrf^; hi others, only CampbeUs ; and 
y«t those islands and glens- wem nevet called by the naiiM' of sueh' 
families.* These and other questions relating to the dafie bttte" - 
newf hee^ satislbctofify examined by Scottish writers. 

The fcmem&w» of the ^eadalbanee extend far beyond tiie dis'' 
trict of that naofe. As already stated, they extend 100 mihie hr 
letfglii towards the ^aftfic Ocesnr. Whether they reatllf e»^ni 
from ocean to oceaif^ m some people told me, I have not been able 
to ascertain exactly. I do not beliere it. In Taydate they do not 
extend ht east ham Taymonth Caatle,— to Aberfeldy owlyw Tay- 
mo«th CastH at fitst cabled Balloch, was bnilt fay Sir Cirfiit 
Campbell, of Glenorchy, in the year 1580, on the extrenie etelem ' 
limits ot the Breadaibane property. It is said, that when the in- 
contienient situation of his hoose was pointed out to this gentiei*^ 
man, he re{^ied, "Ne^i? nrind^ we'll brise yont,** (i. e. posh he** 
yond towstfds the east.) Btit I know not how far he earned eat' 
this threat or prophecy, which reminds me of a similar one by 
P^ter the Great, when he had bnflt St. Peter^urg. 

Loch Tay is "a Sne piece of water/' say the English, who h$ve 
generally mate standing' phrases to serre them upon occasione than 
we have. It is fotvied like almost every other Scottish lake, that 
is to say, extremely nanrow, long, and almost quite stra^ht. Lock 
Erich, Loch Lochy, Loch Ness, Loch Shin, Loch Rannoch, aod 
other^ bave all, Kke Loch Tay, these three peculiarities in a h^ 
degTBe^ My conductor assured me, and I was told th«i same at 
Kdlin, that the salmon of the Tay ascend even to the loeh» 
TIese fish hold their lives at the pkasore of the Breadaibaseer 
wko' harre the right of fiahing the whole seventeen miles length of 
the lake. Thb right formerly pertained to a prioiy of Attgostin'e 
monks, nlaated on an idet in the lafee. It was founded hv Alaifi^ • 
ander L ,- and hie wife, SylHlk^ daeghter of Henry I. of Englaadt 

* Some castles are an exception to this, as Castle Douglas, CasUe Caxpfir 
ben, Castle Kennedy, &c. . ' ^ ^ 

Forbear, a parish m the north of Scotlancf, was the countiy of t nc fbitar,i 
and may form another exception.- 
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ii| buried in this lonely islands The reformation most probably 
destroyed the priory* and gave its endowments into the hands o{ 
the Breadalbanes. 

Like Loch Ness^ and most other Scottish lakes. Loch Tay is of 
4m extraordinary depth, exceeding, in some places, 100 fathoms. It 
isi remarkable that most of these lakes harmonise so very much in 
this respect. Most of them exceed 100 fathoms in depth,*— 150 
faihoms is the greatest depth that has been met with. They are 
nothing more than deep mountain chasms, filled with clear water. 
The mountain tops, measured from the bottom of these lochs"-^ 
and the measurement is not uninteresting — have an elevation of 
about 5,000 feet. 

« Our loch never freezes," the people assured me« Dr. John«H 
son was assured the same of Xioch Ness, and was incautious enough 
to disbelieve it. But it is quite possible that the great depth of 
the lakes, and their being enclosed by the protecting ranges of 
mountains, may preserve them from being frozen. 

I ever saw, in imagination, Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
in their elegant gondola, and followed by their royal retinue, glidn 
itig along the clear and lonely waters ; for she performed this part 
of her journey on the lake. « 

<<I believe," said my aged guide, ^^our Queen would have 
gladly tarried longer with us at Taymouth Castle ; and indeed she 
staid a day longer than it was at first determined. But Sir Robert, 
her premier, would give her no peace, alleging that affairs of state 
made her departure requisite. I believe the Queen wished him 
small thanks for the same ; and when she entered her gondola, and 
her premier was about to follow her, she turned about and said to 
him, ^ Sir Robert, we are full here I' and he was obliged to go 
into another boat with Lord Aberdeen. The gilded barges, all 
the rower^ in coloured dresses, and other persons in their tartan 
array, maA our loch more lively and pretty than it has ever yet 
been. The Spanish captain, whose acquaintance you made at the 
castle, was very smartly dressed. He was as nice a person as ever 
I saw in a kilt. I never had imagined that he had such nice legs* 
The only mistake was his bonnet, — it was a little too large. But 
his legs were capital. They were well proportioned, not too lean, 
noj too stout. Thick legs are not always the bonny legs, sir !-* 
not those which look the best under the kilt. The knees must be 
ropnd and full ; the calves must sit right under the knees, end begin 
thick and plump. There are some people, sir, whose calves are top 
low : that is not so pretty I The calf and leg must taper off" ele- 
gantly to the ankle, to which a little foot must be nicely attached. 
These are the best legs for the kilt, sir !" 
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I fthould never have imagined that the wearing of the klU would 
hftve bronght about, among the humbler classes of Scotland, such 
aiMite and perfect criticism on the beauty of the legs. I was also 
mueh struck by the accuracy with which the old man related all 
the occurrences that took place during the Queen's visit, which he 
stated almost to a minute :«— The Queen came to Taymouth Castle 
on a Wednesday, about six o'clock in the evening. From nine to 
eleven o'clock the dancing was carried on in the park. Next 
idoming, between nine and ten, the Queen walked with the 
Duchess of Sutherland in the park, and visited the little dairy. 
The same morning, before nine, Prince Albert and the Marquis 
of Breadalbane went out a shooting. About two hours after, 
Prince Albert returned. After luncheon, they went into " his 
lordship's vegetable garden." On the second day, Prince Albert 
came 'down from the hills, where he had been shooting, about 
half-past one. The Queen had taken a walk with the marchioness 
about eleven. There was then *<very soft weather> and wet in the 
afternoon." From three to five o'clock, the company were in the 
balcony, witnessing the Highland dances, and then rode out to 
enjoy a sight of the country from the various beautiful points of 
view. . Two of his lordship's servants, in the Highland dress, rode 
before ; then came the chariot with the Queen and Prince Albert ; 
behind them, two footmen, '^ in scarlet dress ;" next, five chariotS], 
with the invited guests, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Duchess 
of Norfolk, ** and such as that." At nine o'clock the ball com* 
menced in the hall. The same evening the 10,000 lamps were 
lighted in the park. '< His lordship" — the old man always put 
him first — and Queen Victoria, Prince Albert and the Duchess of 
Norfolk, opened the ball, which ended at twelve o'clock. Next 
morning, about ha]f<«past ten, the trees were planted. And about a 
quarter-past eleven, the whole company were embarked on the 
lake. The band of the 92d regiment was in one boat, and the 
Queen had two pipers in another, of which his lordship's piper, 
Mackensie, was the best. He plaved wonderfully well on the 
lake, upon a *< silver-monnted pipe, ' which he had gained as a 
prize from the Edinburgh Pipers' Society. I believe if all this 
were to be compared with the accurate reports in the accurate 
English journals, the statements of my surprising old man would 
be found to correspond completely. 

The heads of the mountains, on the opposite side of the loch, 
were all coifTured in the fashion of the last century, — covered with 
a white powdered peruke of snow ; particularly Ben Lawers, which 
ri^ea almost in the form of a regular pyramid. This is generally 
the form which most of the great hills of Scotland assume. Ben 
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Nevif» abo, iIm» pretly regcdaziy to a pynmiiM pohaL Most lof 
these moantaitt-pyramids in ScM>liaBd are called Bmh er^ ae Am 
wovd k written io Gaelic, ^* BeadQ/* or << Bebne;"* as Ben Nads^ 
Bea Lawersy Ben More^ Ben Ledi, Ben Lomondy Ben Afony. te;» 
It is apparently a Celtic wwd^ nsed in Germano-Scottiah andi 
Ettfflish to denote a high moontam. Soffie^ but onl^ a itmf of Am 
highest mountains are without this prefix, as Cairogoim (4)(i95 foet 
hi^), Caumtoul (4,245 feet high), Ac 

For die lower mountain heigh ts, the Scots have the word^' hiH^" 
no doubt a contraction of the German word ''hiigel;'* as^ Wisp* 
hin (1^0 feet high)» Soutra-hill (1,716 feet high). B«t aa^ 
neither in nature nor in human language^ is there anything with** 
out an exceptioui so there are also several mountainff called ^ hiik^" 
which are higher than some '' Bens." Thus Baltoch-hiil is 2,61 h 
feet in height ; while Ben Clach is only 2,359. Thus too, Dtna*^ 
rich-hill is 2,421 feet high, and Ben Ormen only 2,307* Thasa^ 
exceptions, however, are not arbitrary, for there are usoall? smm. 
good grounds for then* For instance, Ben Ckcb is the higkaK 
of the Ochil range, and, among its lower neigltfaoonv is tones i- 
qnently the Ben* Besides, the woid bfll, — hi^el^ cUiims ^ I s m m 
attained a higher honour in Scotland than in any other obunti]^ 
For entire ranges of mountains they cmnmonly use bo other worI' 
than << hills." Thus they speak of the Ochil hilb, and the Gmm^ 
pian hills, which, as mountain ranges, far exceed our Hartz moutt* 
tains and others in height, and surpass them in wikinesa and rmg^ 
gedness. *< Mounts and mountains" I did not meet with in Soofr» 
land. These expressions occur indeed in Englnh woriu on Scofe* 
land, but are never found in the mouths of the people as geogxsM 
phieal terms. 

Msaxy little brooks descend on both sides of Loch Tay« Thm 
beds of these are usually deeply cut into the rochs^ Such stveia* 
the En^h call rwvkti, the Scots bums, the Ga^ uilgh. W# 
had to leap and cross several of these on our side <tf the loch. Bo^ 
on the other side the number is greater, indeed almost ooontless# 
The declivities of the hills are funrowed with them, like a pkmighed 
field. 

On our way we passed through several little villages, Achimig, 
Skkg, Margmor. In the latter, which is situated about half way 
between the extremities of the loch, we took lunehcoit* This ooa« 
sisted of a Int of Highland cheese, a glass of toddy, (compoundad 
of whisky, hot water, and sugar,) and oat-cakes at disenstioii;. 
This was pretty simple fare, I should think, and yet we were 
obliged to pay tenpence a^head for it, which, all thinga considflredir 

* We recognite this Cdtic wMd sgain inthe '^pciMihies,''^-ai, Appemdaesi 
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yfw dealer, Lbeliere* than would hare been eharged in any otber 
pari of the world. The high charges general^, in these poor, un^ 
populous Highland distriots^ is a phenomenon I cannot understand. 
A breaklut for which, in an En^ish hotel, we haTO commonly to 
pay two shillings^ and m the elegant dnbs of London only one 
shilling, would be charged three slnllings in this part of the High* 
lands. A lodging for the night, in one even of the humblest inns^ 
is likewise tfan-ee shillings, as much as we should have to pay m 
the best hotels in English cities, where it is usually two shilhngs or 
two shilliugs and sixpence* For a guide I was obliged to pay from 
six to eight shmings a day ; and though I was the only txayeller at 
this period of the year, and there was no particular demand for 
guides^ they were generally dissatisfied when I would not gt?e 
mare» A ono'-hone gig cost no less than a shilling per mile* 
Add to this the tolls, and <* what the driver expects," and a journey 
in this part of the worid usually costs six or eight shillings the 
Oerman mile.*^ I could not understand such charges, among so 
poor a people as the Highlanders are. It is not probable that 
these prices exist only on the so-called foshionable tour; for were 
they considerably lower a little forther on, competition would soon 
reduce the ehaiges on the fashionable tour. In this respect what 
a ciMitrast exists between Scotland and Norway, although the latter 
is in -SO many respects similar, and equally poor If 

To recon^e us to our meagre mid-day meal, we were told that 
the Queen and Prince Albert had partaken of similar fare. They 
had tasted in Dunkeld that preparation of whisky called ** Athol 
brose." There it was made of beautifol honey, which ought pre^ 
perly to be used ; but here, alas I they had nothing better than 
sugar. 

In the villages about Loch Tay, the Campbells are not numer- 
ous, — the Stuarts are the most so. Everywhere^ on my way from 
hence to KilKn, and from there to Loch Earn and Loch Katrine^ 
I found very many Stuarts, or Stev^arts, or Stewards, or, as they 
are called in Gaelic, ** Stuartich." This, again, is another in^ 
stance of a clan taking an English name. The Stuarts have taken 

* The German is rather better than four English miles. 

t English travellers are the cause of these exorbitant charges — time was 
when a Highlander would have thought himself insulted by the offer of 
mosey for any fitlte attentian paid to the passing stranger. The manner, 
however, in which well-fed Eau^iduaeB tots thdr com abont, has destroyMl 
the feeling of honest pride and courtesy to traTcUers, and given place to that 
selfish greediness so offensively conspicuous to him who travels among High* 
landers and Welc|)men. When will John Bull learn that there are few things 
more vulgar in appearance, and preju^cial in their effects, than the ostenta- 
tioiu and indiscxiBiiBate scaAtering of hk fgM h 
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their name from the English word << Steward." The NormaTi 
knight, Sir Walter Fitzalan, was << Royal steward" in the household 
of David I. ; and the name of this office (I believe the office too) 
Kecame hereditary in his family^ and then passed to the clan he had 
founded. Even to this day, when the entire clan is spoken of, they 
do not say merely Stuarts, but *' Royal Stuarts." I know not 
whether there is another Clan Stuart, that is not '< royal.*'* Neither 
do I know whether this clan is called *< royal," because of those 
monarchs who sprung from the family of its founder, or whether 
the title has been in use since the time when the Fitzalans were 
** Royal stewards." At all events, I am acquainted with several 
instances, in Scottish history, of the change of titles into family- 
nomes. This may have arisen from the many hereditary titles and 
offices ithich existed, and hence the official title became amalga- 
mated, so to speak, with the family itself. Hereabout, also, there 
are several Mac Gregors, or, as the Gaels pronounce the name, 
" Machk Krekars." Most of these, however, are to be found 
about Aberfeldy. My guide was a Mac Intire ; his Christian name 
was Duncan. This clan is not very large. Duncan informed me 
that *^ the Mac Intires go under the same badge with the Mac 
Donalds." Have these two clans the same colours, or the same 
arms ? Are they fraternized, or related to each other ? Were 
there generally such fraternized or consanguineous clans ? Did 
one clan sometimes proceed from another? Was one clan at 
times split into several others ? I scarcely like beginning to ask 
SQ many questions about the clans, as I know not how I shall 
procure an answer to those that occur to me, on a matter so 
e^itremely interesting to the historian and psychologist. 

I have said above, that there are no mounts in Scotland ; hut I 
make an exception to this in favour of the little artificial hills, 
which are sometimes seen in Scotland, if not so plentifully as in 
Ireland. The little conical heaps of earth my friend Duncan al-* 
ways called " little mounts." We saw several about Loch Tay. 
They were tolerably round, commonly covered with trees, some*, 
tim^s surrounded with stone walls. They are probably such 
tumuli as we have already described in Ireland, or such moats a^ 
in olden times, the chieftain ascended to dispense justice to his 
clansmen* At both ends of Loch Tay, as well at Kenmore as at 
KilUn, there are the remains of ancient Druidical temples. At 
Kenmore, in fact, they are very considerable. 

I was surprised to find, near almost every farm-house on the 
hills, small limekilns, intended merely for the wants of the farm. 
Lime here, as in Ireland, is applied in extraordinary quantities to 
* The Royal family of S<;otlaiid are spelt <' Stuart." 
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the fields as a felrtilizer, aud indeed appears to be the principal 
means of improving this muirland soil. The small limekiln is 
often nothing more than a funnel-shaped hollow^ on the face of thd 
hill, with a little opening beneath to admit a draft to the fire. 

The young people in the villages all wore the kilt and spoke 
Gaelic. 

The small land«proprietors now-a-days plant abundance of trees* 
A person of the name of Marcus {was named to me, who has 
planted 25,000 pines here, not far from the lake. So different 
are countries, that what in one is the subject of praise, and held 
as one of the signs of improvement, in another is regarded as a 
sign of barbarism. Of the Highlands of Scotland one would say, 
" This country is still far back in culture, for it is almost entirely 
bare ;'' and in the same point of view he would complain of Poland, 
" The whole country is still barbarous, and half forest." In Po- 
land, the rooting out of much forest is regarded as a sign of im- 
provement. But in Scotland it is held as a great good, not only 
when a sturdy forest occupies the place of ill-cultivated land, but 
also when such a well-managed sheep-farm as the small cotters in 
Scotland conduct, is substituted for wretched tillage. All about 
Ben Lawers, and all upon the opposite side of Loch Tay, the land 
is either recently planted, or in sheep-farms. " All the hills there 
are under sheep-farms," the people said. 

The small black Highland cow ; the little white shaggy pony ; 
great, black-faced, tarred sheep ; low, heath-thatched, smoky huts ; 
Ben Lawers on the right, Ben Lawers on the left» Ben Lawyers 
before, and Ben Lawers behind, — for we went quite round it ; and^i 
lastly, a countless number of such little wicker-bodied carts as we 
may see in Landseer's picture, — these were the objects we met 
with during the remainder of our journey to Killin. The lattery 
the little carts, serve "for taking down the peat from the hills,*'* 
and with this article, as. important here as in Ireland, were they- 
all loaded. The carts are made so small because the peat (or 
dried turf) milst be brought down by very inconvenient roads from 
tbe hills, where it is mostly found. In the glens and dales, turi 
dnd bogs are either driven out by cultivation^ or not permitted^ 
Aud if even here and there» in some wild glens, peat is to be> 
found, it is not so good as that upon the hills, as it has been mixed; 
with the sand, stdnes, and debris brought down by rivers. Clean^ 
useful turf is only to be found upon the hills. The Scots distin-> 
guish between a ** moss" (morass) and a " muir." The former is 
the Wet swamp or bog i the latter^ the proper turf moor. It is ai 
remarkable and inexplicable phenomenon that these mosses have 
increased in mbdern times. Ttiis, at leastj.appears to be the wider: 
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ttfead belief in Scotland. It is also euppesed that the clinate of 
j^idaad has been deteriorated in modeni tines In eonseqoenoe* 
Or may the reverse of this be sapposed— that the deterioration 
and colder state of the climate is the caose of these increases in 
bogs ? I onljr allude to this matter^ becanse a similar belief, with 
regard to the increase of bogs, prevails in Ireland. It is highly 
piohable, however, that the bogs and mosses will now disappear 
Before the woods, the improved tillage, and the extending fields^, 
and that the climate of Scotland will again be ameliorated. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
KILLTK. 

CSLTIC NAMES OF PLACES IN SCOTLAND — SABBATH EVE — TENDENCY TO 
CATB0LICI8M — CATHOLIC CONGREGATIONS — GERM ANT IN 1776, BT 
WILLIAM OVTORtB— H08P1TALITT AND FRANKNESS OF THE 0ERMAN8— ^ 
THUS LOVE OF TITLES -— THEIR IKDtTSTBT, BRAVBRT -^ tfOM BBR Of 
HOLIDAYS AMONG THE GERMANS — BULL«FIGHT8 AND BRAB^BAITOrO'M 

BOARS — STAGS OF ALL COLOURS — THE GLUTTON GERMAN FENS AN9 

MINERAL WATERS — ^LATB INTRODUCTION OF AGRICULTURE — CHEAP PRO* 
TIStONB— SLEDGES — GERMAN LADIES — VASSALS — ^^GERMAN BOOKS AND 
AUTHORS — TEDIOUS PROGRESS OF NEW OPINIONS. 

We reached Killin in the evening, a little place on the other 
end of the lake, surrounded by woods and delightful mountain 
scenery. The same evening I made my usdal visit to the minister 
and schoolmaster of the place, two most agreeable and intelligent 
ffentlemen. The schoolmaster had written, upon a map of Scot* 
umd, the old Celtic names of many of the places t and I found 
there, what I had long wished to find, the ancieqt Celtic names 
of Edinburgh, Perth, Stirling, and others. Edinburgh is called 
Duneden ; Stiriing, Shrtnia ; Perth, Perichih The Celtic names 
of Scotland, j4ikin and jiida^ I have already mentioned, as well 
as that of the Scots, Albanach.* I^ill I ima^ned that this word 
WM pronounced by the Highlanders more or less liko << Allopa^ 
and ^ Allopanih.'' It has abo occurred to me whether this word 
may not be connected with the name of Alps. ** Alb,'* or << Ain," 
gSBeraily signifies a mountain 5 and ** Albin," in Scotland, signines 
amoBfitdui-land. The names of English kings most also suffer a 
Iktle change in the mouths of thmr Gaelic subjects. George, for 
example, becomes <^ Seoms,** pronounced Shoms ; as Shorus IV., 

* Hds word means all the Scots : t!&e wjord *' GaidhealSch,'' already quoted^ 
msins only tiM High1ati4«n« 
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fibioiye IV. Tbe ikte £iiigf WiUUm was «alM « Uielleiim/ 
JPat Violona they hwxe no pM»per Gaelic foftn ; and it is remark* 
aUe that litis queen^ of all the Bngtish falen» k tbe only on^ 
w^oae '■ame has remained vBcfaang^ ia the mouths "of idl the 
people. 

The pMlor diswnsed me with the warning that I should not be 
able to eoaslitttto my jouniey on the following day, as I would find 
it dWeak 4o get any one to oany my parcels, and indeed that I 
inmM acsroely find a soul on tbe road of whom I could inquire my 
«nar« And the schoolmaster met me with the following words of 
mbome, as i stood shuddering with cold upon his threshold :— ^ 
^:Step in^ €ir ; but I must remark that this is the eve of the Sab- 
bath, and must beg you to talk with me only on serious subjects.'' 
The Sabbath is more strictly observed in these Highland glens 
Amt in «ny other part of Britain. I shall here mention a remark"^ 
able fkct, which I ought to have learned in Dunkeld, that a Roman 
Calliolic convert had there built an entirely new Catholic chapel* 
I beard of several instances of newly-built Catholic chapels in the 
Highlands ; and ako found that a remarkable increase of Catholics 
ia taking place, not only in Great Britain and Europe generally, 
but also in these remote Highland glens. ^ Particularly among 
Ao Highlanders and the upper classes, this tendency to Catholic- 
isai may be observed," was repeated to me by several people who 
were acquainted with the fact. Taking this in conjunction with 
die eSoftta and reforiM of the Puseyites and other people, who 
proceed in the spirit of the Catholic hierarchy, one may assume, 
that, like as Luther began a reformation 900 years ago, these 
Puseyites and other people are now beginning a counter-reforma- 
tion. The building of Catholic chapels is extending from Ireland 
ail over Gb»at Britain. The CaUiolic converts in England, if I 
isay judge from the few I have seen and heard of, are the most 
■aikNis and ardent in the world. 

As the Irish Catholics have had their M aynooth College in 
Modem tiaies» so the Scottish Cathc^s have, since 1829, had 
their St* Mary's College, near Aberde^. This is intended for th# 
education of young men dedicated to the priesthood, and it is 
vraally attended by about filky students* According to the Edin- 
bargk Almanae, thefe were forty^wo students in the year 1836. 
I am not amune whether it is known to all my readers, that, tn 
9fke of the fsnaticism of the Aefomation in Scotland, there are 
eeefywheve Calholie congregations, about fifty in all, I believe. 
In the ]arp» ^ties, however, if the Irish are left out of con^ 
aderatioa^ there are proportionally fewer Catholics than ia the 
' districts r attd in the Lowknds there are proportionally fewer 
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than in the Highlands. Tfae eastern Rontaki Catholic bbfaopici^ 
of Scotlandi or the eastern district, as it is called, comprising 
nearly the whole of the Lowlands, contains only twelve congrega^ 
tions ; while the western and northern districts, which^ excepting 
Glasgow and Greenock, comprehend almost the whole of the 
Highlands, contain forty congregations. Taking the entire popu* 
lation of the two last-named districts at 800,000 inhabitants, the 
highest that can be given them, and the first-named district at 
1,600,000, which is certainly its minimum population, it resultf^ 
that there is one Catholic congregation for every 20>000 inhabit* 
ants in the Highlands, but in the Lowlands only one congregation 
to every 130,000 inhabitants* The Reformation) as well ad 
civilisation and the Saxon language, have principally prevailed and 
made most progress in the Lowlands, while they have not been' 
able everywhere to penetrate into the Highlands. On the islandi 
belonging to Scotland the same phenomena are observable ; for 
whilst upon the largest islands the doctrines of the Reformatioki 
]bave been adopted by nearly the whole, there are several of the 
smaller which have remained quite Catholic, or at least Catholic 
congregations are found exclusively upon such little islands a^ 
^arra, £ig, and South Uist. 

I was sadly in want of amusement this evening at Killin, as I 
could not venture to intrude my company too long upon my 
Sabbath friends. 

I therefore borrowed from one of them an old book upon Gei^- 
many, written by William Guthrie, in 1776* I selected this book 
Ibecause I had seen one of the people in Killin reading it, and be^ 
cause I was anxious to ascertain what the people read and knelt 
about my own fatherland. 

It may be objected, that we cannot form a correct opinion, firoika 
a book written in 1776, how the people of Great Britain think of 
Germany in the present day, and that we ought to look into mora 
recent publications. This is in part true. But therfe are a gfeat 
many differently situated people in a nation — first, such as eaxt 
read and study new publications, and advance with the age, whor 
sit at the sources of knowledge, or live in such large cities a» 
London and Edinburgh ; and then such as those who reside in th«r 
Highlands and Hebrides, who can only obtain here and there a» 
old book upon Germany, probably handed down from father to son^ 
who do not advance with the age, and are still befiet with old ideas* 
And such old ideas not only occupy the heads of old-fashioned people^^ 
but long remain in the minds, or in the blood, so to speak, of thai 
better informed, whom they are seed here and there haunting likei 
spectres* Many of Guthrie's statements reminded me of questioiift 
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that had been asked me about Germany. Several observations 
occur which I have read in modern English works. Modern books 
on Germany are not very numerous in England ; for the English 
have to read so much of countries lying beyond the equator, that 
Germany is one of those countries about which they only trouble 
themselves incidentally, and then take some old Guthrie into their 
counsels on the subject. After all, then, this book is in nowise so 
very antiquated that it is not in a position to indicate what thou- 
sands of people daily read and learn about us. 

In our praise Guthrie says, "The Germans are naturally a 
frank, honest, hospitable people, free from artifice and disguise." 
This is an ancient verity : it is to be found in Tacitus ; and 
recently I saw the same theme in one of the Edinburgh papers, 
circumstantially carried out with reference to the whole Germanic 
races. 

« The higher orders in Germany are ridiculously proud of titles, 
ancestry, and show." These German characteristics, then, we tind 
asserted in Britain, — a country in which titles, at least those which 
are hereditary, are more highly regarded than perhaps in any 
other country. 

" Industry, application, and perseverance, are the great charac- 
teristics of the German nation." And this we find best attested 
in the instance of our English brethren. 

" The Germans are brave, and, when commanded by able 
generals, especially the Italians, have done great things." 

*< No people have more feasting at marriages, funerals, and 
birthdays." This I take to be true ; at least neither in France, 
Russia, or Spain, are there so many holidays, fair-days, dancing 
and jaunting-days — so many pleasure-grounds]! music-rooms, cofice, 
milk, and cake gardens, as in Germany. 

« No people have more field sports, hunting, bull and bear-bait- 
ing, and the like." The taste for these, in modern times, appears 
to have passed over to England : at least several of the sports 
named are now quite antiquated in Germany. In Austria, there 
was only a bear-baiting here and there in the middle of last 
century; but in England, the German traveller is still sometimes 
asked how a bear-baiting is conducted, and whether he has ever 
seen one. 

" The vast passion which the Germans have for hunting the 
wild boar, is probably the reason why there are more woods and 
chaces yet standing in Germany than in most other countries. 
The Hercynian forest, which in CsBsar's time was nine days* journey 
in length, is now cut down in many places. Almost every count 
baron, or gentleman has a chace or park, well stocked with game* 

12 ' 
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Tiz. deer, of whtch there are seven or eight sorts, as roebucks, 
stags, &c»f of all sizes and colours ; — (of course, then, dwarf-stags 
and giant-stags, green, yellow, and purple stags I) — plenty of hares» 
conies, foxes, bears, wolves, and boars. They abound so much with 
wild-fowl, that, in many places, the peasants use them, and venison, 
for their ordinary food. The glutton of Germany is the most 
voracious of all animals. It feeds so ravenously, that it falls iut& 
a torpid state, and so becomes a prey to the Germans — (the whole 
nation ?) They also kill bears and wolves, but do not usually eat 
their flesh." Here the author might have added, that we do not 
usually eat horse-flesh and dog-flesh. Would it be believed that 
such a book, which represents us in almost the same light as we 
should have appeared in a second edition of the <* Germania" of 
Tacitus, could have been written in England towards the end of 
the last century, and still read in the middle of the present ? I 
was once in conversation with an English squire, who had heard 
tihat the glutton was rather a formidable animal in Germany, and 
who said, " I have a wonderful idea of your glutton ; do tell me. a. 
little about this wonderful German animal." He would scarcely 
believe me when I told him that I had never seen one, except 
in a museum ; and still le«s would he believe that this frightful 
animal is not larger than a moderate-siised dog. 

" The two principal rivers are the Rhine and the Danube, and 
the two principal lakes those of Constance and Bregentz. Besides 
these lakes and rivers, Germany contains large noxious bodies of 
standing water, which are next to pestilential, and afflict the neigh- 
bouring natives with many deplorable disorders.*' We Germans 
usually lay these ten<$ in Hungary and Poland. Eegavded from 
England, the figure of Eastern Europe appears more contracted, 
and the '' bodies of standing water,*' gleaming to us in the dis- 
tance, appear to the English to be standing still in the midst of 
Germany* 

'< As an antidote to these pestiferous swamps, nature has be« 
•lowed on Germany a multitude of wholesome mineral waters. 
Some of these waters, it is said, have the effect of intoxicating 
those who drink them, and are therefore enclosed." 

" Had the Germans, before the middle of this century, been ac- 
quainted with agriculture, their country would have been the most 
fruitful of any in Europe." Gracious powers ! It would almost 
appear to the English squires and farmers, that, before this tuaae, 
we were in the nomadic state of our ancestors, and lived in woods* 
In the worst cultivated and poorest parts of Ireland, I could 
scarcely make the people believe that we had better cultivated 
fields than they. 
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** Even in its present rude state, provisions are more cheap and 
plentiful in Germany than in any other country perhaps in the 
world : witness the prodigious armies which the most uncuItiTated 
parts of it maintained." 

" In winter, when the several branches of the Danube are 
frozen over, the ladies take their recreation in sledges of different 
shapes, such as griffins, tigers, swans, scollop-shells, &c. Here 
the lady sits, dressed in velvet lined with rich furs, and adorned 
with laces and jewels, having on her head a velvet cap, and the 
sledge is drawn by a horse, stag, or other creat&re,— (perhaps % 
wild-boars, bears, or gluttons?) — decorated with plumes of feathers^ 
ribbons, and bells." One must think how the rending of such a 
book must warm the fancy of a Highland chieftain, a laird, in the 
Hebrides, a sheep-farmer, or a schoolmaster in the Orkney or 
Shetland islands, respecting the Germans. 

« The ladies have generally iiiie complexions ; and some of 
them, especially in Saxony, have all the delicacy of features and 
shape that are «o bewitching in some other countries. At some 
courts they appear in rich furs ; and all of them are loaded with 
jewels, if they can obtain them. The female part of burgher 
families, in many cities, dress in a very different manner, and some 
of them inconceivably fantastic^ as may be seen in many prints pub- 
lished in books of travels." ^ 

" The most unhappy part of the Germans are the tenants of 
little needy princes, who squeeze them to keep up their own 
grandeur." 

" Printing is encouraged to a fault : every man of letters is an 
author ; they multiply books without number. Every prince 
baron, and gentleman is a chemist or natural philosopher/' * 

" Germany has also produced good political writers, geographers 
and historians ; but they have no good taste, or capacity for works 
of wit and entertainment, as poetry, plays, romances, and novels 
Their writmgs are extremely prolix, dry, voluminous, and mecha^ 
meal ; and they know nothing of the valuable art of mixing the 
pleasant with the useful." ° 

It is said that when a new star arises in the firmament of heaven 
and an old star sets, it is long before we dwellers upon earth per-' 
ceive the rising of the one or the setting of the other ; because it 
IS long before the rays of the new star reach our mundaiie sphere 
and the old star, after its disappearance, continues long in its 
orbit. And even if astronomers and sages have given notice of the 
new phenomena, it is long before they are known to schoolboys and 
the masses of the people. So it is with the knowledge which people 
of different countries have reciprocally one of the other In this 
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point of vieWy I believe that Guthrie's book pronounces a multi- 
tude of opinions on Gernianv, which, however erroneous, will for 
a long time be the '^standard opinions*' of masses of the English 
people. 
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Stuart's inn. 

On the following day, after having with some difficulty found a 
guide, I set out on my farther journey on foot. As I wished to 
reach Loch Katrine the same day, and there were a good many 
hills to climb, I started about six in the morning. It was a 
singularly clear but cold November morning. The little pools 
along the road were covered with brittle ice, and the dazzling 
white summits of the mountains stood out in clear, sharp lines 
against the heavenly blue, brighter than I had ever expected to 
witness in gray misty Scotland. 

Two glens unite near Killin, Glen Dochart and Glen Lochy, 
and pour their united streams into the head of the lake. On this 
cleaving of the country by two great valleys, or rather by three, (for 
the valley of the lake may be taken as the third,) depends chiefly 
the highly-prized beauty of the mountain scenery about Killin. 
Along the valley of the lake the eye rests on Ben Laweis ; along 
Glen Dochart^ the summit of Ben More is distinctly visible ; and 
over Glen Lochy, towers the Mealchrom. All the three moun- 
tains lie about the same distance from this spot. A tolerably 
large bridge is carried over the Dochart, which we walked along, 
to enjoy for a little the beautiful spectacle of a cataract, or rapid 
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of the river, situated opposite the bridge. The waters of the river 
rush and dash along a broad rocky bottom, for a considerable dis- 
tance, and descend, torn and divided, between an extraordinary 
number of immense square blocks of stone, that lie scattered about 
the middle and sides of the table-rock. These blocks look almost 
like building-stones ; and, thinking on the great nature-architect of 
Scotland and Ireland, I asked my guide whether Fingal had not 
been here once upon a time? "Yes, sir," he replied, "and he 
is buried not far from the western end of the loch : you had only 
to go a few steps out of the way you came yesterday evening, to 
have seen his grave." There is a wonderfully beautiful spot, in the 
neighbourhood of old Finlanrig Castle, where the family of the 
Breadalbanes resided before they removed to the eastern end of 
the lake. Near this castle there is a pretty retired kirkyard« 
called Innish-Muc, where several members of the Clan Mac Nab, 
and, accord in;T to tradition, Fingal, are buried. But the grave of 
Fingal, like that of his son Ossian, is pointed out in several places ; 
and Fingal's name echoes from every cave, from every hill, and 
from every extraordinary scene in nature. I do not here allude to 
such an extraordinary cave as that called Fingal's, in the Isle of 
Staffa. Even this is insignificant in comparison with others. Dr. 
Johnson, if I remember rightly, visited several caverns so known 
in the island of Coll. In one he found an extraordinary largfe 
square rock, called by the natives " Fingal's Table." My guidtt 
gave me a little information about Fingal, which I had never heard 
or read of before. " Fin," he told me, is derived from a Gaelic 
word " faeun," signifying white, fair-coloured. Hence Fingal is. 
equivalent to the "white one," the "fair one." "Perhaps he 
had fair hair?" I observed to my guide. "Yes, sir, he was fair- 
haired," he replied, as readily and seriously as if he had really 
seen him. 

Either this etymology is true, which is interesting, or it is not 
true, and nevertheless believed by the people, which is also inter- 
esting. To be " fair-haired," is regarded as a distinction by the 
natives of Erin and the Scottish Highlands ; and hence, I believe, 
they would with difficulty recognise their Fingal in hair of any 
other colour. It is sometimes usual among the Scots to surname 
their heroes from the colour of their hair; thus " Rob Roy," (the 
Red Robert,) " Roderic Dhu," (the Black Roderick.) 

I was surprised at the number of pheasants I saw in the fields 
on both sides of the way. They were as numerous as chickens in 
a poultry-yard. It seems to me that pheasants are not only far 
more abundant in Britain than in Germany, but also much wilder. 
If 1 am rightly informed, as I believe I am, they are allowed to 
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remain in the open air both summer and winter ; whilst our phea- 
sants, during a hard winter, must be kept in a pheasantry. In 
England, a box with food is placed in the wood or park, because 
what they can obtain out of doors is not always sufficient. In 
Scotland I saw some very pretty and ingenious boxes of this kind, 
for the pheasants. They were of iron, painted green. Hence, 
when exposed, they are neither easily spoiled, stolen, or over- 
turned. They consist of two divisions, one of which is enclosed, 
and serves as a little magazine, out of which the gamekeeper takes 
their food ; and the other is merely covered with a swing flap, or 
lid, and contains the portion of food set apart for them. In front 
of this division, iron rods are placed, for the pheasants to hop 
upon. These rods, by a simple piece of mechanism, are so con- 
nected with the lid, that when the pheasant hops upon one of 
them it immediately opens, and as soon as the bird has eaten to 
satisfy itself, and flies away, the lid shuts again by its own weight, 
and thus their food is kept dry. 

"All these hills," said my guide, "have been farmed out by 
Breadalbane to different gentlemen, for sheep-farming, shooting- 
quarters, peat-digging, and such like. A gentleman lives yonder, 
who farms a range of hills, fifteen miles in extent." For their 
cattle, many of these gentlemen, like the Highlanders generally, 
have nothing more in the shape of an erection than what are 
called " sheds.*' These sheds are often without the whole roof ; 
or, at least, they are only provided with a half roof on one side, 
like some I have seen for wintering cattle in Southern Russia. 

On our way we met many long-haired black cattle, returning 
from the different markets held on the borders of the Highlands 
in autumn. The people had little cheering to relate about the 
markets. Sir Robert's tariff, to which they all attributed the de- 
pression, produced in them sad thoughts and melancholy visages. 
The prices had been so low that they had only sold a few of their 
cattle ; and now they had to keep them over the winter, in the 
hope of obtaining better prices in the spring. They were all 
anxious to reach Killin, which they had not been able to do the 
preceding evening, in order to keep their Sabbath. 

After these drovers had passed us, we did not meet with a single 
soul on our way, nor see anybody outside the huts which lay here 
and there along the road. " It*s not kirk time yet," said my 
guide, " and now they are all sitting at home, reading the Bible." 

My guide was a mountain Scot, who, as he told me, was some- 
times musician to his countrymen at their dances. I had already 
heArd him praised in Killin, as the best fiddler. In this capacity, 
\e informed me, he. had travelled into almost every glen in Scot- 
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land^ and bad several times been as far as Inverness. He assared 
me tbat he knew many glens in the Highiands where the High*- 
land garb is still generally worn. In several, the ** lads'* have two 
8uits,-^an English coat and trousers, and a kilt without trousers ; 
the latter being worn only upon particular occasions. 

As I had never had an opportunity of witnessing a '^reel" in 
Scotland, and had now a man before me who might be relied upon 
in' the matter, I asked him what might be the peculiarity uf the 
Scottish reel, as a dance. But, alas ! I could arrive at nothing 
very satisfactory through my friend on the subject. The " reel," 
in English, is properly a winch, or kind of spinning*wheel ; and 
** to reel," signifies to turn or wheel about. Should this have any- 
thing to do with the name of the dance, it would awaken no partis 
€ular partiality for the art, or gracefulness of the dancer Accord- 
ing to the definitions of my fiddler, I saw nothing very artificial 
about it. The reel, he said, is danced by four persons, two lads 
and two lasses, '< who keep constantly tacht to the tune, and make 
their manoeuvres." ** Farther than this," he said, " there is no- 
thing particular in a Scotch reel." I asked him in what these 
manoeuvres consisted. '^ Firstly, as I have already said, in keeping 
tacht, and then they go through the figure of an echt," (an eight.) 
I asked him again, what he meant by going through the figure of 
an eight ? He answered, " To go through the figure of an echt 
i» all the same as saying, * to go through the reel.* ** And then 
he made the figure oo in the sand on the road. In order, in their 
movement't, that the dancers may be always tachi with the music, 
and that they may be constantly keeping in the figure of echt, each 
returns always exactly to his own place. And this, then, is the 
peculiar reel. I believe, after this description, my readers will 
have a tolerably correct notion of the rude way in which the High*- 
landers dance this dance.* 

1 had seen numbers of harps, in the hands of even the common 
people, in Ireland and Wales, and anxious to know whether it was 
used among the Celtic Highlanders, I asked my friend whether 
he knew this to be the case^ and whether the harp was to be found 
in the Highlands? He replied that he knew a harp very well, 
for he had seen one in Glasgow ; but although he had grown old 
aEraong the hills, and had wandered throughout their length and 
Isreadth, he had never seen one in the hands of the people. This 
is remafkable, and it becomes a question whether we nnist not 
dismiss our notions of Scottish bards with harps, and even tear 
the stfings from the harp of Ossian, in as far as we understand by 
these a Scottish and not an Irish Ossian. Those prints and pic^ 

^^ Now that I have seen several Scottish reels, I can confirm all this. 
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tures, where we represent the heroes of Ossian playing upon harps, 
belong entirely to Ireland, and not to Scotland. 

The cross glen leading from the Dochart to the Earn, is called 
Glen Ogle. It is a wild valley, wholly uncultivated. The dark 
rocks in its bosom appear like masses of cast-iron. The summits 
of the mountains, and the tops of the rocks, are covered with long 
heather. From the hills a number of little bums descend, and 
here and there, by their borders, grows a lonely, stunted birch. 
Beyond this, there is not the slightest vestige of vegetation. Frag- 
ments of rock, in extraordinary numbers, cover the sides of the 
mountains. I was told that large fragments and immense blocks 
are sometimes detached from the face of the rocks, and descend 
over the road and plain, splitting into a thousand pieces. My 
guide pointed out a spot where such a disruption of the rocks 
had taken place a few years before. There are many such 
wild glens in Scotland, indeed many much wilder ; and great 
waste, savage, mountain districts. I had a small proof of this in 
the course of the same day. I remarked that, in Ireland, the tops 
of the highest mountains are usually occupied by a pair or several 
pairs of eagles. My guide said, that it was just the same in Scot- 
land, and added, <' Every hill, sir, called, a ben in Scotland, is no 
doubt a place for eagles." I would take the opportunity of re- 
marking here, that the Highlanders appeared to me to pronounce 
this word " behn," and not like "benn." Ben Nevis they pro- 
nounce "Behn Nivesh," and Ben Lawers as " Behn Larrs." 

We trudged along through the wild glen, and at length came in 
sight of the inn of Lochearnhead, on Loch Earn. I know not 
whether it was this cheering sight, or some passing thought, that 
set me a«whistling. However I did whistle a little. ''Leave off 
whistling," said my guide, " for they will be wondering to hear a 
person whistling on the Sabbath day I" 

The whole of this part of the countr}% through the history of 
Scotland, and Sir Walter Scott's masterly delineations, has become 
classic ground ; and we have the twofold pleasure not only of roam- 
ing through the wild, romantic, and interesting scenery of the 
glens, but also the pleasure arising from knowing that it was seen 
by one in the magic-mirror of the imagination, — that magic-mirror 
in which it is now daily seen by hundreds and thousands. Thus, 
Glen Dochart was the scene of the attack on Hobert Bruce by the 
Mac Dougal of Lorn, his incarnate enemy, and of the exploits of 
Bruce against him and his followers. Thus, also, in a wild rocky 
region near Lochearnhead, called Crichmachkranach, — the very 
word sounds like the crash of rocks and stones— may be seen one 
of the many " Robert the Bruce *s oaves," in which this much-en- 
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during hero remained concealed during his adventurous and long 
retreat. And thus I was now trayelling in the mountains towards 
Rob Roy's grave. 

I was, unfortunately, obliged to take a new guide at Lochearn- 
head. I therefore cast upon the beautiful Loch Earn, which de- 
scends towards CricfFand the country of the Drummonds, a hurried 
glance, at once a greeting and an adieu, and proceeded on my 
journey with my new man, one of the most stupid it had ever been 
my fate to have for a guide. If I asked him relative to an indivi- 
dual, of whom I wished to know something, he would ever answer, 
stuttering, " That was a very clever man, sir !" Thus he told me 
that Robert Bruce " was a very clever man, and king of Scotland." 
Of Rob Roy he knew nothing further than, " he was a very clever 
man, sir, and a great robber." In the same way he told me that 
Mr. Stuart was a very clever man, and proprietor of Ardvoirlich 
Castle, on Loch Earn. Some people from good sense, and others 
from stupidity, look upon all other men as extremely clever. The 
worst of the matter was, I soon observed that my new friend knew 
nothing but a footpath leading directly over the hills to Loch 
Katrine, and that I might probably lose my way through his guid- 
ance. This really happened, and that very soon too. 

We found our way to. Balquhidder right enough; indeed, we 
could not well have missed it, as a straight road leads to it. A 
little beyond Balquhidder, however, we did miss it, as a road is no 
longer to be found, not even a footpath, — nothing but rocks and a 
mountain wilderness. Balquhidder is famous on account of its 
little churchyard, which contains Rob Roy's gravel The cottages 
of this pretty little village are scattered about the eastern end of 
Loch Voil. The kirk stands a little higher, on a projecting hill ; 
and on both sides the village is enclosed by wild and lofty moun- 
tains, the most celebrated of which is a rugged rocky region, 
called ** the Braes o* Balquhidder," well known in Scottish song. 

The burial-ground lies below the little church, on the green 
hill-side. Public worship was going on at the time, and hence I 
could scarcely prevail upon my guide to walk with me into the 
kirkyard. He was afraid, he said, that they might see us from 
the lower windows of the kirk, and that we might offend the con- 
gregation, were they to see us lounging idly about during kirk- 
time. I thought of Catholic churches, in which a stranger may 
walk about and gratify his curiosity, even during the service, with- 
out being taken any notice of. I told my guide, that we could 
walk in gently and cautiously, that I must at least have a peep at 
Rob Roy's grave, after I had come all this way to see it, and that 
he must forthwith point it out to me. Somewhat against his will. 
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he laid down my effects behind a stone at the kirkyard gate ; for 
to have appeared with them there would have been, to him, parti* 
cularly scandalous ; and then he sneaked along with the air of a 
culprit, and pointed out to me Rob Roy's grave. 

It is distiui^uished by nothing more than a rude block of stone> 
on which an equally rude figure of a large sword, I cannot say has 
been cut with the chisel, but I must say has been scratched. 
There are several tombstones of the same description here, most 
of which appear to have been erected in Rob Boy's time, and even 
later, about the beginning and middle of the last century.* They 
look, however, as if they had been executed in the times of the 
Druids, for they are nothing more than rude, almost entirely un- 
hewn, stones from the fields, on which the figure of a great long 
sword, similar to that already described, is scratched into the stone 
in r6ugh and uncertain lines. I have never in my life seen such 
extremely rude gravestones. If the men who sleep here were like 
the stones that cover them, true blocks they must have been. On 
some there was no figure of a sword, this being, I believe, only 
found on the tombs of chieftains. On one I recognised an entire 
human figure, almost as elegant as those chalked by boys upon the 
doors and walls of houses in defiance of the prohibitions of tha 
police ; but whether it was intended for a dame or a knight, an old 
woman or a robber, I could not well make out. When the French, 
in the middle of the last century, spoke of " les sauvag'es de 
L^Ecosse" meaning the natives of the Highlands and Hebrides, 
they rightly described these specimena of art on the gravestones of 
Balquhidder. Upon some stones there are other hieroglyphics to 
be seen, which I could not decypher. 

" In the journey you have sketched out for yourself in Scotland, 
you will find a specimen of everything which constitutes a charac* 
teristic element and feature of the Highlands : some lovely lakes, 
tolerablv like all our other lakes ; some loftv bens, which look like 
all our bens ; some wild romantic glens, which will give you some 
idea of all our other glens ; some beautiful forest scenery, which 
you must not increase by too high a multiplier ; some rivers, bums, 
and waterfalls, which will serve you as a model of all the rest.'' 
So 1 had been addressed upon my intended tour. And certainly 
I had already met with all these elements of a Scottish landscape. 
I only wanted farther a Scottish wa^te of rocks and bogs, which I 
could multiply in imagination by a very large multiplier, in order 
to have an idea of all the other wastes in Scotland and its- islands* 

* A few -weeks ago, it was reported in the public journals, that some out* 
rageous Vandals had desecrated Rob Roy's grave ,by removing or destroying 
his gravestone. — ^Trans. 
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I found a magnificent specimen of the kind, the same day, between 
Balquhidder and Loch Katrine. In a direct line, these two places 
are indeed only ten miles distant from each other. But because 
there is a rough mountain back, which we must scramble up and 
down, the distance is at least twenty ; and because we find our- 
selves in a perfect desert, and see nothing but wildness, every step 
being more disagreeable than another, the road appears as long 
as one of fifty miles. 

At first we bad an ordinary footpath, and here and there en- 
countered individuals, particularly shepherds, who were always 
attended by a surprising number of dogs. We entered the last 
little hut, in order to be instructed once more as to our right di- 
rection. A few people were sitting about the fire, and behind the 
fire was placed a great stone, blackened by the smoke from the 
turf. On the stone again stood the great Scottish salt-box (saut 
backety) already alluded to. It looked almost like a little dog*s 
kennel, for^ like this, it had a small round hole in it. This hole, 
however, is only intended for the arm of the cook. I asked the 
people why, in Scotland, the salt-box always occupies so promi- 
nent a place? They replied, that it was partly to have the salt 
handy for cooking, and partly to keep it dry. * " Does not the 
Bible say, ' Ye are the salt of the earth ?* " said an old man ; " and 
according to this text, is not salt in a certain manner sacred, and 
is it not thereby intended that it is one of the best of things for our 
use? That is why we hang the salt-box over our hearths." Then 
came a description of the road we were to take. This seemed 
rather a matter of some enterprise. For the ground is either rock or 
bog; and as these do not retain the impression of footsteps, there 
is no footpath, nor any traces of one, notwithstanding the number 
of people who must have passed this way since the w^ilderness first 
existed. Besides, as the whole route is equally unpleasant, every 
one takes that direction most agreeable to himself; and as no two 
perhaps take the same direction, a beaten footpath is in no part to 
be found. 

Nothing then remained for us but to do like others, and choose 
our own road, after first taking, notice of the knolls and gaps by 
which we were to pass. There is nothing more dreary and com*- 
fortless than this Scottish wilderness. After we had ascended a 
little way, we could sec for some distance around us. Every glen 
and peak has its name, though, properly, none of them are entitled 
to a name. Glen Shini, Glen Man, and Glen Finlas, were named 
to me, and the mountains Ben Ledi and Mealaonack ; but I took 
no trouble to inform myself accurately about these names, and the 
Heights and hollows to which they belong, because, where the 
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whole runs wildly together, it is of little importance to attend to 
worthless divisions. 

As the greater part of the Scottish Highlands, however, and de- 
cidedly the greatest portion of the surface of the Hebrides, and 
the Orkney and Shetland islands, have the same aspect, it may 
not be uninterestinpr to mv readers to have a somewhat nearer 
view of this appearance of the country. The most striking feature 
is, that not a bush or tree is anywhere to be seen. The whole is 
waste and bare. The summits of the hills, the glens, the chasms, 
are all bleak and naked. The sides of the hills and the glens are 
covered with prodigious qunntities of blocks and fragments of rock, 
and these are mostly overgrown and slippery with dank moss and 
heather, and steps one between these stones he steps in bog. 
Here and there a little green spot is sometimes to be seen. To 
these we hastily advance, hoping once more to rest the wounded 
feet on the green sward. But soon we discover that these are only 
deceptive reeds, below which a quagmire has collected, and that 
we must clamber carefully upon rocks, across the slime, if we care 
to have solid ground beneath our feet. Thus the entire landscape 
has a dark, bleak, and melancholy appearance. The only thing 
the eye lights upon at all cheerful, is the snowy tops of the moun- 
tains; and the only thing useful to man in the whole hilly range, 
is the turf on the " miurs," or ** muirs," (1 could never rightly de- 
cide which of these two ways the Scots pronounce the word). 

As already mentioned, the greatest part of the Hebrides have 
the same appearance. Hence it can be easily understood why 
Lord Huntly should without hesitation offer the entire archipelago 
of these islands to James VI. for f 10,000 Scots (£800 sterling). 
An acre of this land is perhaps of about as much use to a man as 
a few roods in the more fertile parts of the Lowlands. In 1810, 
the rent of an acre of land in Edinburghshire, was £l 4s. 6|d., or 
294;^^ pence ; whilst, in the same year, the rent of an acre of land 
in Argyleshire, one of the Highland counties, was only Is. lid., 
or 23 pence. Hence the price of productive and unproductive 
land may be ascertained. In the Orkneys, however, an acre of 
land was only eigiitpence, and in the Shetlands only threepence — 
land in the latter being consequently nearly 300 times cheaper 
than in the Lowlands. This may give an idea of the extraordi- 
nary difference of the average ]irices of land in the Lowlands and 
Highlands. The contrast would be greater still, if a comparison 
were made between the produce of the fertile Lowland and the 
unfertile Highland districts. 

After we had proceeded for some hours on this irksome, com- 
fortless journey, I at length sat down by a little troubled springs 
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despairing and heated, and began to quarrel with my stupid, 
blundering guide. His name was Mac Pherson, or Ferguson, that 
is, the son of Fergus. Several Scottish kings bore the name of 
Fergus, and these may have been the founders of the clan of the 
" children of Macpherson/' which the English have now changed 
into Ferguson ; for, in Gaelic, the name of the clan is properly 
Machkpherash, I paid little attention, however, to these preten- 
sions to regal descent, and scolded ray Macpherson with all the 
warmth which the irritation of the moment inspired. ** Sir, if you 
are so angry with me, you had better give me my money, and let 
me go home again. Why do you rate me so ? What would you 
have of me ?" — " Above all things, I would have you have better 
roads with you." — " Indeed, sir, how can I change the roads ? I 
wish myself they were better, for to-morrow I shall be obliged to 
have my shoes clouted.*' — " Why have you led me so confouudedlv 
astray, and why didn't you choose the right way ?" — " I tell you 
again, I didn't know, and don't know, the right way: that I cer- 
tainly have not concealed from you I" — " Why, then, oh miserable 
man, did you offer yourself as my guide?" — " God bless me, sir I 
a day's wages are now low enough ; one would earn a little more, 
and I am even doing the best I can that way !" — "If you would 
only sweeten this dreary journey a little to me by your conversation, 
but you are as dull as a log i Rob Roy has been in this wilder- 
ness : can't you tell me anything interesting about him T* — " I have 
already told you what people say, that he was a very clever man 
and a robber, and I know nothing more about him.*' — ** Why does 
a stranger take you for his guide, but that, best knowing your 
native country, you should tell him something about the nature of 
it ?" — " Well, sir, as to the nature of the country, you can judge 
best for yourself. Look about you. It is a poor wretched 
country !" — " Can't you tell me something about the living of the 
people in the hills here ?'* — " Of the living of the people ? That, 
indeed, can I. If you had only asked me that, I could have told 
you long ago. The people here live mostly on potatoes and milk. 
The potatoes are mashed, and the milk is boiled and poured over 
them. On high-days they boil a piece of mutton, and make 
brose." — "Very good indeed ! — quiet now — pack up, and let us 
proceed I" 

We again commenced our aalto mortalea from one stone to 
another, when, happening to cast up my eyes, I perceived to my 
great joy a living figure moving in the distance. We stood still, 
to ascertain what it might be. Sometimes it disappeared and 
again re«>appeared, till at length we recognised an active sort of 
person toiling towards us, shouting and beckoning with his hand. 
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We welcomed him joyfully, made him acquainted with our dis- 
agreeable plight, and that we wanted to find our way to Loch 
Katrine, or rather to Miss Stuart's inn. 

The man had a handsome Glengarry bonnet on his head, 
adorned with a feather, which became him very well, and I took 
him at first for a huntsman, particularly from his sprightly gait, and 
firm tread over the rugged stones. But he soon informed me that 
he was only a tailor, proceeding to a farmer's in the vicinity of the 
lake. Tailors, who travel from house to house over the country, 
have always something lively in their constitution. As they are 
acquainted with many persons, they have always plenty of news ; 
and as their light and sedentary occupation disposes them more to 
conversation than smiths, carpenters, and the like, they are usually 
good conversable tmvelling companions in a wilderness. The 
^rrner to whose house he was going was named Stuart, and 
nearly all the people who live here about, in Glen Shini, Glen 
Finkis, and on Loch Katrine, are Stuarts. '* You can go with me 
there," he said, **and after resting yourself a little, may be able to 
reach Miss Stuart's inn towards night." We accepted his pro- 
posal with much pleasure, attained the summit of the ridge, and 
were now wandering on the other side, down to Glen Finlas, I 
believe. Here the road was not at all improved, but as we had 
better society it appeared so. 

Mr. Tytler, who has written a comprehensive, and, in the 
opinion of Sir Walter Scott, the best history of Scotland, gives a 
sketch of the forests of Scotland in the times of Wallace and 
Bruce, from which it appears that, even then, the country was still 
covered with immense forests. This period is, proportionally, not 
so very remote (500 years ago) ; and hence it is quite a riddle how 
and by what circumstances the country has been so frightfully de- 
forested and denuded of trees. When we came a. little " laigher 
down" (lower), we found again some lonely trees, which my 
people called " Scotch mahogany," Unfortunately, I cannot 
recollect what kind of trees they were'. 

The first inhabitant we came near was Kristy M'CIaran. But 
we only saw the old woman's house in the far distance, in **a very 
lonesome place," on the low grounds, near the opening of two wild 
uncultivated glens. They told me that the old woman lives there - 
quite alone, without a soul near her, and that her only support are 
a cow and two sheep, for which she finds a scanty nourishment 
among the neighbouring rocks. She had acquired this right from the 
wealthy farmer Stuart, for I know not how few pence of yearly rent, 
and had lived there for an inconceivable length of time, quite alone. 
The old woman's little', dark speck of a hovel, in the heart of the 
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wilderness, has an almost frightful appearance. This was no doubt 
one of such old women as Scott depicts, who kept the place as a 
rendezvous for smugglers, and illicit distillers of whisky. 

At length we came to a tolerable thicket, and pressing through^ 
ran doi^ a smooth green hill-side, and straightway reached the 
spacious farm-house of Mr. Stuart, which is beautifully situated at 
the foot of the hill, in a lovely space cleared from the thicket. 

There were no less than six '' Stuartich*' — six farmers of the 
name of Stuart — who have been settled here for a great number 
of years, as extensive sheep-farmers. According to what the 
people told me, the whole six families appear to live in a kind 
of farming community together. They told me, they were the 
greatest graziers in all the country, far and wide. Altogether, 
they had between 5,000 and 6,000 sheep. The proprietor of the 
grounds and soil is Lord Doune. << The Earl of Moray, you 
ought properly to say," remarked the elder Stuart, into whose 
house we had entered about twilight, and by whose fire we had 
seated ourselves ; " for Lord or Baron Doune is only the second 
title of * Prancis Stuart.' Earl of Moray is his first and most dis- 
tinguished title, and by this he is known in public." These 
peasants are well acquainted with the titles of their lords. In 
these, a foreigner is always committing mistakes. The Earl of 
Moray is not to be confounded with the Murrays, which is not a 
title, but the name of a clan. Neither must the Scottish Lord 
Doune be confounded with the Irish Lord Down. The Earls of 
Moray are the richest and most distinguished of all the Stuarts, 
and, I believe, are regarded as their ohiefs. They are not, how.* 
ever, the only Stuarts in ^e Scottish peerage. The Earls of 
Galloway, the Earls of Dumfries and Bute, the Barons Blantyre, 
and the Earls of Traquair, are also Stuarts* The Stuarts and 
Douglases are, I believe, the names that occur most frequently in 
the Scottish peerage. 

Although, as I have said, it was nearly dark, Mr. Stuart never-* 
theless showed me his house and farm-yard in detail. He ha«i 
divided his dwelling, as it appeared, into two parts — one for the 
stabling, the men-servants and maid- servants, and the every-day 
life ; and one for his guests, for Sundays and festive occasions. 
Even in the first, everything was orderly and cleanly ; but in i\^^^^ 
latter everything was as handsome and elegant as I have ever seen 
in the best farm-houses in England. Not only his parlours, but 
his stairs and apartments, were all carpeted ; and his rooms were 
so neat and proper, that I scarcely ventured to enter them in my 
soiled and tattered travelling costume. As I had just come out of 
a wilderness, where I had been travelling all day, without being 
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gratlBed by the sight of the meanest hut, I was seized with all the 
surprise of a savage brought into the heart of a metropolis. With 
the exception of his share in the 6>000 sheep, my friend had only 
nine cows and two horses, as the cultivation of oats, barley^ and 
potatoes is not very great here. 

Afterwards, we sat down again by the fire, in the great <^ ser- 
vants^'- hall,'' where the master, the men, the neighbours, the maid- 
servants, the tailor, and my guide were assembled. A charming 
damsel — Jeanie Fisher by name— did the honours of the table, 
with beautiful Highland milk, much sweeter than that of the 
Lowlauils, and ** barley scones" — a preparation of barley-meal and 
water (already described at Muthili), baked on a flat plate of iron, 
called a ** girdle." Jean was prettier than her name, and had a 
set of features such as I have certainly rarely witnessed among 
damsels of the peasfint class in other countries. 

The men all wore those sort of gloves I had already seen at 
Loch Tay, namely, the stains of tar. For they had been engaged 
for some days in the important business of << smuiring" the sheep. 
There were six great tubsful of the smearing composition in the 
court-yard, besides a whole row of tar barrels, some full, some 
partly empty, lying in the same place. Next day the '* smuiring" 
or " smiuhring,"* was to be re-commenced. For a flock of 5,000 
to 6,000, it will readily be conceived that this is no insignificant 
matter, and that a good deal of time, labour, tar, and butter must 
be expended upon it. For thirty sheep, they told me, they used 
a tubful, consisting of ten pints of tar, and a stone (of 14 lbs.) of 
butter. For 3,000 sheep, then, 1,000 pinte of tar and 1,400 lbs. 
of butter would be used yearly. As there are many farms where 
3,000 sheep have to be smeared, it will be seen that the operation 
is not an unimportant one. Here^ too^ the '^ smuiring" is regarded 
as essential : << the tar keeps them warm and clean," they will re- 
ply to the stranger who protests against the practice. In 6ther 
countries, equally cold, people know nothing about this tarring ; 
but here it is looked upon as an essential. In the economy of 
every nation may be found branches of husbandry and arrange- 
ments, about which the natives give themselves a vast amount of 
trouble, because they hold them as indispensable ; whilst people 
in other countries know nothing at all about them, and yet get 
through the world untarred and unsmeared. 

How different soever we may find countries and theik* customs 
in many respects, there is, on the other hand, a remarkable simi- 

* According to the raleB of Scottish pronimciation, ui ought to be pro- 
noanced like the French u or the German u ; but I always found it pro- 
nounced as above. 
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larity ia some of their features. Thus, I once thought, when B' 
saw the Lettes in Courland taking fish at night, by means of a 
torch, and a many-pronged harpoon, with which they strike them 
through, that this was entirely a Lettish custom. And now I 
learned that this mode of fishing, and even the same instrument, 
is known in Scotland ; and I have since read that in North 
America, and several other parts of the world, fish are taken in a 
similar way. Even so, I once believed, that only the Ossetes in 
the Caucasus, and the Tartars of the Crimea,, were accustomed 
to make up their fires, so that one end of a thick log of wood was 
kindled and pushed gradually into the burning mass as it was con- 
sumed. And now I saw this very evening, in the house of my 
Scottish farmer, a fire resembling the Tartar fire, almost to a hair. 
They had a great long stump of a tree, one end of which lay in 
the flame, and the other rested upon its branches. The lighted 
end was surrounded with peats, which kept it always burning. In 
this way, they informed me, they can make up a roaring fire 
when it is very cold. 

Now and then I saw them put something on the end of a stick, 
and then expose a brown-looking piece of rag to the fire. I 
could not rightly ^ake out what it was, and my first thought was 
one of horror, lest it should be " mutton chops ;" for I recollected 
that in the same manner the people often cooked a bit of chop on 
the fire, which I had been afterwards obliged to get through, to 
the annoyance of my teeth. For my consolation, I soon came to> 
understand that it was only tobacco leaves. The people keep' 
their tobacco in rolls, from which they cut off a piece as they want 
it. This piece they unrol, and then hold it to the fire, in the 
manner described, until it is quite dry and brittle; they then/ 
crumble it between their fingers, and stuff it lightly into their short 
pipes. This was another operation in tobacco -smoking which I 
had never seen before, and which circumstances here render neces- 
sary. My hospitable entertainer handed my guide a " dram," as 
he had done to some of his neighbours ; and remarkable to me was 
the ceremonious manner in which they drank each other s health. 
"Your good health, lad !"— " Yourgood health, Stuartl" — "Here's 
wishing you well, Robert I" were the salutations that went round, 
ere the dram was tasted and quaffed off. Among the higher 
classes of Scotland and England, health-drinking is less customary 
than among us. Perhaps, too, more ceremony is observed with 
ardent spirits than with wine or beer, because they are stronger, 
and because one is rather bashful to drink them sans fa^on. 

Not long after we had taken our dram, and some little intimacy 
had taken place, they asked me after my clan and native country. 

13 
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•' Mv clan," I replied, « is not so considerable, nor so royalin its 
AaJLt as the Royal Clan Stuart. By country, however, I am a 
. Oa^mahiach,'"* «s my countrymen, « the Germans," had been 
«S^^ to me by one profound inWlic No doubt the word is a 
JoS-ttirof the English word » Gennan/' Thereupon they 
bewn tt) speak in pnuse of the Garamaltjachs ; and several, who 
knfw the fact, stated, that of all foreigners, the GermaBs were 
E who visi ed the lake in greatest numbers. «« You Germans 
S^ like us Scots, a wandering people. You have a hkmg for 
^nge countries, and travel about everywhere. In this respect you 
r" unlike our nearest neighbours, the French whom we should 
exoect to see here in the greatest numbers, but whom we seldom 
S a sight of. And yet your native countty .s seventeen times 
Sweater than France, so that you have for more room in it than the 
O ha^ in thei«. When I consider the great extent of yomr 
cZlm, your love of travelling surprises me , I cannot understand 
h S is not so surprising in us Scots, as our nat ve country u^o 
,m»ll that every two or three leagues we travel brings us to the 
m It^ quite^mtural, then, we should sometimes long to pass 
over the sea to other countries. But with you, mdeed, all countries 
are connected together, and foreign and native are all the same. 

All that my Highlander said was very reasonable, until he came 
to the seventeen times greater size of Germany. And even that 
was not so unnatural. I have already observed that Germany 
7„ neonle here, appears much larger than it really is, because they 
5Xn7n HungiiV and the provinces of the Danube, when they 
are told that th^e Danube is a German river. Gennany is, here, 
th^ great extended east beyond France ; and often they harcUy 
know whether or not Russia also is German. 1 was once a«ked 
t;7scSh merchant, to whom I -entionedthat ^ w^s a Ger^ 
Z,n_« Are vou a Russian or a Prussian German ? 1 lie untor- 
Tnate rhyming of Russia to Prussia, lead!, frequently, I believe, 

'" iTZdnttolJotmed, that the Highlandm throughout a« a 
very intelligent, and, generally speaking, a well-informed peoples 
Not only do we find them so now, but Dr. Johnson and other travel- 
lers have so found them, and have remarked, that, notwithstanding 
their Sid and rude manners, «nd their impoverished mode of life, 
vit nit only the sharpness of their understandmg but also the 
SLpass of their knowledge and degree of information, were «- 
maXbly striking. Dr. Johnson, in many patts of his book, ex- 
Susses L astonishment that so much understanding and so much 
Kforaation should exist at the same time with such wild and war- 

* Armstrong writes "Gcattnalteach." 
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Kke manners y and such great poverty. In a remarkable woiic, 
published by the *< Poor-law Commissioners" in 1941, on the 
education of the children of the poor, and where much informa«> 
tion is to be found respecting Great Britain, may be read, among 
other things, several interesting statements made by large manufac- 
turers, on the national character of the various workmen employed 
in their works. I shall here give the evidence of one or two of 
these g^entlemen, respecting Scottish workmen. 

" We find thai Scottish workmen succeed far better on the Con- 
tinent than English, which I chiefly ascribe to their better educa- 
tioD, which enables them to adapt themselves easier to circum- 
stances, better to conciliate their fellow-workmen, and to maintain 
an agreeable and friendly intercourse with all they may happen to 
come in contact with. As they have usually been taught their owifr 
language grammatically, they stand in a position to acquire a foreign 
language with greater facility. They have a great taste for read- 
ing, always seek for becoming society, and to obtain re.<pectable 
friends. They are prudent in their behaviour, and desirous of ac- 
quiring such knowledge as is suited to the better classes of so- 
ciety." This is the evidence given by Mr. Escher, one of the 
most extensive manufacturers of Zurich. 

Another manufacturer, a Mr. Fairbairn, of Manchester, who 
employs 680 persons there, and 500 in another establishment in 
London, expresses himself of the Scots in the following manner:^- 
"The workmen who come from Scotland, and from the north of 
England, from Cumberland and Northumberland, have received, 
on the whole, a tolerably good elementary education. Those from 
Scotland have been commonly educated in the parish schools ; 
they can read and write, are in general useful arithmeticians, have 
a good knowledge of the lower branches of mathematics, and some 
of them draw not indiflFerently. The English workmen, from the 
northern counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, are similarly 
but not so carefully educated as the Scots ; and I ascribe this to 
the want of parochial schools, which, in my opinion, are invaluable 
to Scotland. The workman from Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and the 
south of England, stand in point of educatiwi fnr below those from 
the north. VVorkmen from the north of Ireland range, in respect of 
school learning, with the English of the northern counties, al- 
though in technical skill they are inferior to them." 

These interesting statements correspond as well with what 
earlier traveHers have said, as with what modern travellers may 
observe. Thus I found among my fanners, not only much good 
taste in their conversation, but Farmer Stuart also showed me hi» 
library, consisting of several statistical, religious, geographical; and 
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philosophical works. He also took in a journal, called the '^ 6a» 
zetteer." And yet the homestead was encompassed on three sides. 
by a wilderness, and on the fourth by a wood, already mentioned, 
throuffh which I afterwards walked, I must repeat an important 
remark, that all the different village inns, in which I happened to 
lodge, were generally provided with a select and neatly-arranged 
Httle library. The farmers, their men, and all present, assured 
me that they all could read and write, and that, in general, every 
one hereabout exercises those arts. This, however, is not to be 
understood of all Highland wildernesses. 

What strikes me as remarkable in the statements of the last- 
named manufacturer is, that he found the English from the north- 
em counties better educated than those from other parts of 
England, though not so good as the Scots, and the northern Irish 
almost as good as the northern English. It is well known that 
some of the northern provinces he names were often and long in 
possession of the Scots, and are furnished with a population which 
is almost half Scotch. It is also well known that the north of 
Ireland is inhabited by people of Scottish descent. The desire for 
knowledge, and of a better education, then, appears to belong pe- 
culiarly to the Scottish race, and to exist in the blood of Scotsmen 
as something national. 

We are reminded by what is said of the extensive reading and 
education of the Scots, of the knowledge and information of a 
people lying still farther remote from the central points of litera- 
ture, namely, the Islanders ; and, in our opinion, the northern parts 
of almost every country holds the same parallel. Northern France 
is no doubt, on the whole, better educated than Southern France, 
and the people read and write better. The same may be said of 
Holland, as compared with Belgium, that it is better informed and 
better schooled. Even so, if we turn our attention to Germany : 
in its northern parts there is a finer education, and a greater lite- 
rary cultivation, than in its southern parts. In a similar point of 
view, Milan and the north of Italy are to be preferred to T*Jap]es. 
In Russia, the centre of intelligence is in the north. 

What is asserted of individual countries of Europe, may be as- 
serted of Europe as a whole. In the north of Europe there is a 
greater amount of reading, a greater amount of scientific knowledge, 
and a better education among the people, than in the south. This 
certainly depends in some measure on the circumstances of climate. 
The long northern winter evenings, the domestic and family circles 
they draw together, from men having less occupation in the fields, 
the streets, and out of doors, contribute much to the pleasures of 
reading and writing, and consequently to more extended knowledge 
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and cultivation. The circamstances of climate may also be the 
reason why the light of science first arose beneath a southern sky* 
As long as learning is conveyed by tradition from mouth to mouth, 
as among the Greeks and Romans, it must remain in the south. 
But after the discovery of printing, when men have opportunities 
of* reading, this learning must wander to the north. 

Dr. Johnson says he would have^ objected to the remarkable 
faculty of " second sight/' if he had not made personal inquiries 
about it in the Highlands. He brings many interesting matters 
to light, which can only be read in his book. I too thought of the 
*^ second sight," when I found myself among such intelligent 
people as the Stuarts ; but I was not fortunate enough to glean 
anything new. Only to the question, whether there was a Gaelic 
name for the phenomenon, could I receive an answer. They said 
it was called " Darschul."* 

If there is any foundation for this, as I believe there is, it would 
appear, that the remarkable soul-phenomenon of ** second sight" 
is not only well known to the common people of Scotland, but also 
to the Celtic population of the country. f I quite believe, however, 

* Armstrong writes, ** Darasuil,'' but the real word is TaibsdearachoL 
t The belief in the " second sight" is extremely prevalent in the western 
isles of Scotland, where many extraordinary instances of this marvellous faculty 
are narrated, and their truth attested with a degree of fervour that can only 
result from the most implicit faith. A few years ago, during an excursion 
from Oban to the Isle of Skye, the conversation of those on board the steamer 
naturally reverted to this topic. One by one the passengers, especially the 
females, were yielding to the superstitious feelings which the subject under dis- 
cussion was so well calculated to arouse, and a general gloom was rapidly per- 
vading the whole party. The night set in somewhat dark and stormy ; the 
navigation was, in many parts, extremely intricate, and beset with dangers ; 
and although the captain was well skilled in all the perils of the voyage, many 
a heart beat with apprehension, as, between the various pauses in the fearful 
tales which were related, the sudden rushing of the waves, and the fitful bowl- 
ings of the blast, were occasionally heard. The party included a respectable 
and intelligent farmer from Skye, named M'Leod, who, during the conversa- 
tion, had been engaged with a companion in all the bewildering fascinations 
of a game at chess, which he had just concluded, when he was appealed to for 
his confirmation of a most extraordinary instance of the exercise of second 
sight which had just been related. This confirmation he at once afforded, and 
assuming an air of the most imperturbable gravity, he added — " III would it 
become me to doubt the possession of this faculty in others, when I know 
that I am myself so often gifted with the same power." His auditors, aroused 
from their gloomy thoughts, turned towards the speaker with looks of incre- 
dulous amazement. That tales of this description should be narrated, and 
believed by many, was not so very extraordinary ; but that an actual, living, 
flesh-and-blood possessor of the second sight should stand before them, was 
almost incomprehensible. Without appearing to notice the sensation which 
his announcement had created, he continued: — '* There is, however, one ^in-. 
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that this mental Fata Morgana, as the << second sight" may be. 
aptly designated, is more Celtic than Saxo-Germanic in its origin. 
It seems to me to belong entirely to the other peculiarities of the 
Celtic mind. Unfortunately, J am not aware whether the second 
ught belongs to Ireland; although, from the instances of the 
many things which Ireland and the Scottish Highlands have ia 
eommon, we might suppose as much. 

Like beauty, so wisdom, in its simple garbs, is especially attrac- 
tive, and hunce it was difficult to take leave of my sensible farmers*. 
But as the plan of my journey obliged me to reach Miss Stuart'e 
inn that evening, or at least that night, I started by moonlight to 
perform the last five miles of my journey. As I neither wanted 
nor wished for any farther proofs of the uncertainty of my guide^I. 
was very glad when some of those present offered to conduct us to 
the lake, from which we could no longer mistake our way to Mi% 
Stuart^s. 

Glen Buckie is the name of the pretty, little, narrow, and wooded 
valley which conducted us to the lake, and whose pictorial beauties 
we could only indistinctly recognise in the feeble moonlight. I 

guiar peculiarity in my exercise of this power— and that is, that I never possess 
it except when I am at sea, and I am never at sea that I am.uot under its 
influence." — " Wonderful !" " Astonishing !" exclaimed half-a-dozen voices at 
the same moment. " That being [the case," said an elderly lady, who had 
hitherto taken little part in the conversation, " you can doubtless enlighten ua 
with a revelation of your experience on the present voyage." — ** Certainly^ 
madam," replied M'Leod, " were it not that my visions have been of such a 
nature as will hardly bear recital in the presence of ladies !" The company^ 
however, were unanimously resolved that he should not thus evade the gratifica- 
tion of that curiosity he had excited ; and at length, having wound up their 
anticipations to the highest pitch, he thus proceeded : — " Well, then, since you 
insist upon niy informing you in what manner J am affected, you must know, 
that, during every voyage I uudei'take, however short the distance, I am in- 
variably subject to sea-sickness, and no sooner am I thus attacked than I am 
gifted with the second sight." Here he paused ; but this explanation was se 
little elucidatory of the mystery, that he was again urged to afford a more 
explicit solution, by relating what he had seen during the present voyage.-— 
" Why," he replied, " only this — that during one of the most violent parox« 
ysms of my sickness, the mangled and mutilated remains of the hearty break- 
fast J ate at Oban this morning suddenly presented themselves on the deck 
before me, and revealed to me a second sight which I can assure you was much 
less gratifying than had been my first sight of the savoury viands — a truth 
which I have no doubt will be fully attested by that very numerous portion of 
the sea-going public who, like myself, behold for a second time what they 
have erewhile deposited, in imagined security, in the secret recesses o£. 
the stomach !" Long and loud were the peals of laughter which foUowed 
M'Leod's explanation of the second sight, and amid the miith which ensued, 
it was admitted on all hands that his definition.was at least more conformable, 
to reason than any other that had been offered.-^TaANS. 
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say, it was woody ; for it is usually the case with Highland glens, 
that they are somewhat woody in the gorge, but farther on are baie 
wastes. In the deeps of the glens, in their openings, and on the 
margins of the lakes, the Highland woods are thinly spread, while 
the peaks and crags, the long promontories, and the broad plateaus, 
are mostly entirely bare. What a contrast this presents to other 
mountains, to the Thuringian Walde, for instance, wliere evevgr 
height and knoll, and every mountain ridge, is seen covered with 
forest, whilst in the deeps and valleys trees are banished from the 
fields. 

After an hour's walk we came to the principal valley of the 
lake. This is similar to Loch Tay, and to the many long lakes in 
Scotland ; with this difierence only, that the water is aot in*, 
a single piece, but has collected in three small lengthened divi- 
sions : the greatest and longest, lying westward, is called Loch^ 
Katrine J a smaller, lying eastward, is called Looh VeDacharr 
and the smallest, situated between the two, is called Lock' 
Achray. The lofty Ben Lomond and the hills of Menfceith in tbe- 
south, Ben Ledi and Mealonach in the north, fbrm the lofty 
walls and summits between which the valleys of the lakes are* 
sunk. We arrived in the neighbourhood of Loch Venachar ; anck 
after my friends had partaken of a stiff dram, in a remote little- 
house situated, on a romantic part of the lake, they pointed out te* 
us the road along the valley, which leads direct to Miss Stuart's;- 
We passed by various lovely scenes, formed of woods and rooks-;, 
and then close by the banks of the little Loch Achxay, which 
was gleaming in the moonshine, and in whose name I again 
found the Ach (aqua), which so often occurs in the names of 
places in Scotland. In the neighbourhood of these lakes alone^'I 
find in my map, the following Achs : the village Ach, the villages 
Acham, Achoan, Achirgam, Achessan, Achinver, Achaltic, Ach- 
nagillin, Achenboni, Achnacrieve, Achanellan, Tros-aohs, Veii<p 
acliar, &c. &c. 

Mias Stuart's hostelry is usually called <* Stuart's Inn," only, 
probably because it, as well as the country all around, has been so 
long in the possession of Stuarts. It is a fine, large, convenient 
building, and as I was the only guest, I had the whole accommoda- 
tion to myself ; and after the people had shown me to bed, they 
closed the doors, and retired to the back apartments. The Lady of 
the Lake, however, was with me,— I mean a copy of Scott's " Lady 
of the Lake,"— with the reading of which I banished from my 
solitary dwelling the hours of night, which, on account of the ex- 
cessive toils I had undergone in the mountain wilds, was to me a 
sleepless one 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LOCH KATRINE. 

VAmiOUS OEBIVATIONB AKO NAMES OF THE LAKE — THE TROSACHS'-A 

BOUGH PLACE, A BROKEN AND BRISTLED TERRITORY — AROKENACH- ' 

ROCAN — THE BLACK AND THE WHITE BEAUTIES — SIMILARITY OF IRISH 

AND SCOTTISH LAKES — CLASSIC SPOTS ON LOCH KATRINE — PICTURESttUK ! 

FORMS OF TREES FOREST CURIOSITIES — BEALACHNAM-BO— VIEW OF 

BEN LOMOND — ^BOB BOT'S WIFE. 

Like most Celtic names in Ireland and Scotland, that of this 
lake has a number of different £nglish orthographies. Walter 
Scott writes Loch Katrine, Chambers Loch Katterin, and on 
some maps we find it written Katherine. The people pronounce 
it Loch Catteren, I know not whence the lake has received its 
names. The first thing we naturally think of is, that the fair Lady 
ofthe Lake, the object of Walter Scott's poem, as well as of the 
love of the royal huntsman, may have been called Katrine, and 
hence the lake may have had its name. This, however, is not 
stated in the poem. Besides, it is improbable that the people 
should have so named the lake in consideration of the event, upon 
the- whole unimportant, which gave occasion to the poet's beautiful 
nWative. The name Katrine occurs more than once in Scot- 
land. Thus, for instance, the castle of the Stuarts^ in Ayrshire, 
is called Catrine. Hence it appears better to suppose, that both 
the castle, and lake were named in honour of the ^< Caterans," 
those famous freebooters who, for a long time, played such an im- 
portant part in Scottish history. 

A Gael gave me another derivation of the name. The lake, in 
Gaelic, he said, is properly " Loch Cearn," (pronounced kairn,) 
meaning the Lake of Lords or Heroes, and which became after- 
wards corrupted, like many other Gaelic words, into Katrine. 
' The inn lies about a mile distant from the lake ; and between 
the two rises that remarkable rocky region, famous in Scotland, 
under the name of the <' Trosachs." This Gaelic word signifies, 
according to the explanation of the excellent and well-informed 
guide with whom I walked next morning to the lake, — <<a rough 
place, a broken and bristled territory.'' And such indeed are the 
Trosachs in the very highest degree. They are formed of a lofty 
reef of rocks, which stretches right across the valley, from one 
steep mountain side to another. It is not, however, a uniform 
rocky wall : the rocks are rather rent and broken into a variety of 
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•clefts and chasms ; toppling crags impend above, and the cliffs and 
summits of the rocks are covered with birches, oaks, hazels, and 
other trees. The reef may have formerly confined the waters of 
the upper lake in a basin of considerable depth, and the over- 
flowing waters may have dashed over it in beautiful cascades. But 
now the lake, having forced a passage for itself, flows gently from 
its opened prison, by the foot of rocks several hundred feet high. 
The place on which Stuart's Inn stands, and the whole ground 
near the foot of this rocky region, is called Ardkenachrocan. I 
know not what this word signifies, but no doubt it contains some 
allusion to the " bristled and broken territory ;" and this Highland 
compound is perhaps used to give a tolerable conception of the 
appearance of the Trosachs,- which hold the same position, among 
the conditions of the earth's surface, that Ardkenachrocan holds 
among the combination of sounds. 

My guide would have had me to enter and go all about the 
rocks ; because^ as he said, if I entered the defiles, and stood on 
the precipices, I might be able to comprehend how the Trosachs 
enjoy such a fame in Scotland. As my feet, however, still bore, 
some unpleasant memorials of my former day's journey over the 
mountains, I protested against this, and we sneaked along a fair 
level path, leading through the pass, which had perhaps an ap- 
pearance of faint-heartedness, but was certainly very convenient, 
and thus we reached a charming little bay on the lake, where a 
handsome boat awaited us, among 
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mountains thut like giants stand, 



To sentinel enchanted land. 

High on the south, huge Benvenue 

Down on the lake in masses threw 

Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurl'd. 

The fragments of an earlier world ; 

A wildering forest feathered o'er 

His ruined sides and summit hoar ; 

While on the north, through middle air, 

Ben-an heaves high his forehead bare.' 
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An Italian, comparing the lakes of Scotland and their charms 
with those of his own country, once said, <* You Scots have the 
black beauty, and we have the white."* Many foreigners regard 
the Scottish lakes with great contempt, and will not allow them to 
rank among the extolled and beautiful spots on earth. But the 
Italian, I think, has decided the question very fairly. A philoso- 

* Chambers says, that this remark was made by a Swiss, in compariog 
Loch Lomond and Lake Lausanne. " Our lake," he said, " be de fair beauty; 
yours be de black." — Trans. 
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phic observer must not hold all criticism on African beauties a» 
worthlesBi because thev are black, and their featmres differ from 
those of European beauties. Many roads lead to the ideal of 
beauty, as to every other object, and from every side Many of 
these lead directly to the object ; others only approacn it more or 
less. Black beauties do not come up to this ideal ; and the Scot- 
tish lakes far less than the Italian, however much trouble Scottish 
poets and patriots may give themselves to make it appear so. 

What struck me most with regard to these lakes is, their great 
resemblance to the lakes of Killarney. This resemblance descends^ 
even to minor features. The form of the rocks, the dull colour 
of the landscape, the gray stones, the dark tints lying here and 
there on the moors and mosses, the brown peat- water, the clamr 
bering trees on the rocks, the woody little islands on the lakes, the 
eagles on the summit of Benvenuc, the gorge through which the 
waters of the lake escape, the desolation of the lofty mountain 
regions, even the colour of the heavens, — all these . reminded me 
once more of Killarney, and not only of Killarney, but also of se-- 
veral other lakes in Ireland and Scotland, and in the wild northern 
parts of Wales. Loch Lomond has the same characteristic fea- 
tures, and so have the celebrated English lakes of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, Windermere, &c. One may hence assume a 
certain character in common to all the lakes and hills in the wild, 
mountainous parts of Great Britain, and speak of its peculiar 
mountain lakes, which are often so delusively alike to the minutest 
feature, that the traveller is astonished how, at such great distances 
apart, these striking resemblances in geological forms, in climate^ 
and vegetative influences, could have been brought about. 

Upon the whole, there is nothing excessively striking in Loch 
Katrine, as everything about it has too gray and too gloomy an 
appearance. There is not a sufficiency of different-coloured masses 
to produce a considerable impression. We miss, too, the sky- 
phenomena of (he Alps and Italy, by which blue, violet, and red 
mountains, and the bluish distance, are produced. Eveiy distance 
—one may look and be convinced for himself, whether I am stat- 
ing the fact— every distance is here dark gray or quite black.* 

Notwithstanding this, there are a multitude of lovely and pretty 

* Mr. Kohl seems to have lost sight of another fact of equal importancet 
viz. the advanced period of the season at which he visited these celebrated 
scenes. In the gloom of a Scottish November, he surely did not expect to 
meet with the variegated tints of blue, purple, and gold which he praises. ia 
the Alpine sceneiy. But if he vsill visit Loch Katrine and the Trosachs whilst 
lighted up by the warm sunny rays of June, he may perchance behold at sun- 
set a more gorgeous landscape than even fair Italy, with all. its charms, can 
offer to his sight. — Trans 
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asenes in the neighbourhood, for the pencil of the artist and the. 
needle of the engraver. We first landed on the island on which 
lii^ the banished family of the Douglas, celebrated in " The Lady 
of the Lake." We have pointed out to us every scene in the 
poem,— »that where the king scrambled down the rocks in pursuit 
of the stag, — that where, wrapped in his plaid, he passed the nighty^ 
-^ihat where first he saw the beautiful maiden of the wilderness. 
My guide knew the whole poem by heart, and at every spot recited, 
to .me the requisite lines. Although, with the exception of the 
beautiful poetic truth, there is scarcely anything true in the his* 
toiy, yet thousands are brought here annually, to behold the 
various places, and to revel in bewitching representations and 
poetic imageries. A few years ago, a little hut was to be found 
upon the island, which completed the illusion, that this was the 
abode of the banished beauty. But incautious cigar-smokers had 
for some time dispelled the illusion in smoke and flame. 

Magnificent, however, is the old oak tree, which overshadows 
the anchorage of the island, with its far-projecting branches. A 
multitude of interesting and picturesque positions of trees are to be 
seen everywhere about the lake, in the rifts of the mountains. 
Here and there, thick oaks seemed to spring out of the bare faco* 
df the rock. Sometimes a stately ash had taken entire possession 
of the summit of a crag, and there unfolded its royal and com*- 
mooding branches. It seemed almost as if the trees here had 
learned to clamber like goats among the rocks and cliffs, and to 
peirform various antics which we do not see them accomplish on 
ordinary ground. Thus I saw a large and magnificent tree, with 
all its boughs, of which 1 counted more than thirty, grown again 
into thfi soil. Where the boughs had taken root, branches sprouted 
forth on all sides; and these again had been bent to the grounds 
and had once more taken root. Some of these branches had laid 
liAld of the ground with a hundred little twigs, each of which had 
struck its root into the grass. It appears as if it were an unnatural 
teadency of the tree, effected by the configuration of the ground. 
Another similar forest curiosity, of which 1 had never before seen, 
theliko) was composed of an alder tree and a mountain-ash, which 
had so grown into one another, that the strong roots of the latter 
ii«d penetrated the thick trunk of the former, through which they 
completely passed, and then first reached the ground. Probably 
the seed of the mountain-ash had fallen into a hollow of the alder, 
and had there taken root and life, and the serpent which the alder 
had nursed in its bosom thereupon bored through its trunk. Yet 
the crowns of both .trees mixed friendlily together. The most re- 
markable part of the matter, however, was, that this eating thj:ougb 
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and enclosing takes place several times. I had never until now 
seen anything resembling it. Nor had I ever before seen, what I 
saw here, an oak, which, in the course of its growth, had pressed 
to that degree against a rock, that it appeared to have entirely 
lost one-half of its trunk. It covered the rock with a broad, irre- 
gular, vegetable mass of bark and wood, which represented its trunk, 
and which rose against the rock in a semicircular form. As already 
stated, only half the trunk was there ; or rather it was an irregular 
mass, compressed into that form. Through this mass, however, 
the sap penetrated, and farther up it was regularly formed, per- 
fectly round, and had large boughs, projecting outward from the 
rock. This, I say, is nothing but a curious little antic, which only 
trees in such an extraordinary rocky soil could accomplish. To 
some of these singular trees the people living by the lake have 
given equally singular names. One of those which sprung up from 
the bare crown of a rock, with many boughs like the antlers of a. 
stag, has been called " the stag's head." Among the rocks, where 
the outflow of the lake takes place, another diminutive lake is 
formed, called Loch Lium. This is properly the most interesting 
spot, and here we can see a remarkable pass through the neigh- 
bouring mountain masses of Benvenue, called Bealachnam-Bo 
(the pass of cattle), because the herds of cattle coming down from 
the mountain must pass this place. 

I suffered myself at length to be conducted to the top of some 
rocks on the opposite side of the lake, to obtain a view of the 
majestic Ben Lomond, whose hoary summit commands the whole 
surrounding country. Although it was only a liuie majesty, which 
in Switzerland would scarcely occupy the place of an insignificant 
warder, yet I must stoop before it, as in this country it was alone 
powerful. The great and powerful of the earth, and even thie 
little great, everywhere desire that we should bow before them ; 
and a traveller in Africa must pay his respects to a despotic negro 
prince, even as in Europe to a mighty king. 

On the extreme western point of Loch Katrine we saw the 
mountains which form the pass between this lake and Loch Lo- 
mond. "In the pass between these two lochs,*' said my guide, 
**Rob Roy had his * property.* Before he turned freebooter — afo 
Rob Roy and his comrades are always called here — he was a 
drover, and he got on very well in the droving line. He himself, 
as you know, was a Mac Gregor, but his mother was a Campbell. 
His wife, as all the people about the loch say, who had it from 
their ancestors, was * of a very quiet disposition,' and in nowise a 
woman of the overbearing, heroic character in which Walter Scott 
represents her." 
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I departed at length from the Trosachs and Loch Katrine, 
pleased and contented with the prospect of again returning to fair 
Stirling. For though I would not wish to rob the " Highland 
scenery" and lakes of any of their peculiar merits, 1 must never- 
theless confess, that, summa summaruniy I have seen nothing more 
beautiful in Scotland than Stirling and the surrounding country. 



CHAPTER XX. 
FBOM LOCH KATRINE TO CALLANDER. 

TAR- FLAVOURED SNUFF — " IT IS STRENGTHENING, SIR" — SCARLET, AND 
SCARLET CLOAKS — FAREWELL TO THE MOUNTAINS — ROMAN CAMP— 
FOOT-BALL. 

I returned by the road I came the previous evening, passed 
Loch Venachar, and so arrived at Callander, which, like Dun- 
barton, Crieff, Dunkeld, and others, is situated in one of the 
openings of the Highlands into the Lowlands. I met with nothing 
particular on the road, I merely made the discovery, when my 
guide offered me his snuff-box, that about this time every pinch of 
snuff in the country smells of tar, arising from the now general 
" smuiring" process. Not only does the herdsman impregnate his 
own snuff with a tarry flavour, but as every one dips into the box 
of his friend, the flavour is communicated from one box to another, 
and hence it is as impossible now to And a snuff-box free from it, 
as to find whisky without a peat-reek flavour, or Itussian goods 
without the smell of Russia leather. 

' We had nothing on our journey but a few oat-cakes. *'.They 
are very strengthening, sir," I was told, *' but rather heating to the 
blood.'* Hence, it appears, we may find in Scotland our German 
bye-word, f* oats make him frisky,"* not only figuratively, but 
quite literally applied. 

Now and then I met with an old woman in a scarlet cloak. 
This singular garment, and colour of garment, I had not only seen 
in Wales, where I supposed it to be peculiarly native, but also in 
most of the counties of England, and now again in Scotland. We 

* Es stickt i^nder *a/er,— -he is saucy, or, it makes him grow saucy. The 
Scottish reader will recognise in fiqfer (oats) a familiar synonyme of haver in 

the song — 

** O whar gat ye that haver-xneal bannock," &c» 

Trans. 
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may hence consider a scarlet cloak as a garment generally worn- in 
Britain by old women. In Great Britain, old women, soldiers, and- 
the students of the Glasgow and Aberdeen colleges, are clothed 
in scarlet. It is not the case in the university of Edinburgh. 
Old women have, in consequence^ been mistaken occasionally for 
soldiers. I was told that once, in Wales, when an enemy w«s 
about to land on the coast, and no troops were present, the old 
women were drawn up on the hills in their scarlet cloaks, which so 
alarmed the enemy, who mistook them for soldiers^ that they de- 
sisted from their enterprise, and withdrew their ships. But this, 
perhaps, is only an anecdote invented. Soldiers, it is said, are 
clothed in scarlet that wounds and the flow of blood may not be 
seen so readily, or occasion unnecessary terror. But why women 
and students should wear scarlet, which was once reserved for 
kings, is to me inexplicable. 

At our Callander inn we got excellent brose to our oat-cakes, 
and I revelled in the enjoyment of both, because it was now the 
national food of the country I travelled in. 

Callander lies at the foot of Ben Ledi, wliich signifies, the Hill 
of God. In Druidical times, there was a place upon its summit for 
religious worship. Even in later times, the people came here ta 
kindle ftres in honour of Baal, the god of the Sun. The first of 
May is called ** Baltein,'** to the present day. This put me iu 
mind of Bal and Bel, as applied to mountains I had seen in Ire- 
land, and on which, too, fires were kindled in honour of the Sun- 
god of that name ; and now my thoughts traversed the wide region 
between this extreme north of Scotland and Ireland and the towers 
of Babylon, in which probably everywhere homage had been paid 
to Baal. 

From Callander I took with me the last Highland guide who 
was to conduct me on my journey. For here I pronounced my 
farewell to the Highlands : — 

" Farewell to the Highlands high covered with snow, 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below, 
Farewell to the forests and wild hanging woods, 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods/' 

Others pronounce this ftirewell at Doune, ten miles farther on^ 
because they consider that there the Highlands first terminate, 
although at Callander the last chain of hills ends, and we enter 
upon the plains. Callander is rather Highland. Many people 

* Baal or Bale fires. " The practice of lighting fires on the first of May 
or Midsummer, ai«ose from the circumstance of the Druids at that time caus- 
ing all fires to be extingnislied, to be rekindled at the sacred fire that was 
never allowed to expire." — LogarCs Scottish Gael, 
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here understand only the Gaelic, and their children still wear the 
kilt. An old man is now living here, seventy-two years of age, 
who all his life long has never worn trousers, nothing but the kilt, 
and to whom, for this reason, the Highland Society awarded a 
medal^ adorned with which he shows himself at church on Sunday. 
This wearing of the kilt ceases at Callander ; and therefore I am 
At a loss to know what circumstances induce some geographers to 
bring the Highland boundary line so low as Doune. 

Close to this hospitable little place, the walls of a Roman camp 
were pointed out to me. The wall is irregular, winding, and eyi- 
dently artificial, beginning at the lower bank of the river Teilh, 
and returning, in a semicircular form, to the banks of the same 
river again. The wall is covered with trees, and an agreeable 
walk goes round it. That it is an artificial wall, erected by man's 
hands, and not, as some suppose, by the action of the river, must 
be clear to every beholder. But whether it is a Roman erection 
may be doubted. The trees that stand upon it are very aged 
pines. Its position, however, at the Highland Mouth, and on the 
boundary of the fruitful plains, would certainly adapt it for a mili* 
tary post* Even the name Callander appears to reproduce a 
Roman sound. 

The interior of this Roman circumvallation is a beautiful level 
meadow, used by the inhabitants as a play*ground. Their princi* 
pal game is " faot-ball,'' which must be similar in its action to the 
description given of golf.* 

* Foot-ball is too well known to the English reader to require description. 
It may be stated, however, that in no one point has the game the least resem- 
blance to golf. It is in some degree analogous to " shinty," with this diifer- 
ence, that in the latter sport the ball, which is similar to that used in golf, is 
strnck by clubs or sticks. — Trans. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
FROM CALLANDER TO STIRLING. 

THE MEN OF PEACE — FUN8HIES — KELPIES AND BROWNIES — "FINE WEATHER 

TO-DAY, sir" — ARMS ON INNS — THE BELLMAN — DR. JOHN MAC NAB 

ELECTION OF A CHAIRMAN — A MEDICAL LECTURE — ^THE HUMAN BODV 

A MACHINE — THE PROPER INSIGHT — PATRONAGE — FORTUNATE CURES 

GOOD FOOD, CHEAP BREAD, HIGH WAGES — TEMPERANCE ! VENTILATION 1 
i — "here IS MY address" — AN IMMORTAL PHYSICIAN — REMEDIES FOR. 
PARTICULAR DISEASES — A BOX-BED — VILLAGE LIBRARIES — DOUNE CAS- 
TLE — DOUNE LODGE — BLACK CATTLE — LADY VICTORIA — TRIUMPHAL 

' ARCH AT ALLANBRIDGE — THE BUSY BEE OF ALLANBRTDGE. 

My Highlandman was a lively fellow, and on the road sang me 
a number of songs, which unfortunately I have quite forgotten 
again. I can only recollect that something about '^ a mountain 
rose" often occurred. He was well acquainted, too, with all that 
cibtains among the hills about ghosts and witches. I was not a 
little astonished to hear almost the very same stories about the 
beings I had heard so much of in Ireland — the fairies. They are 
called here, as in Ireland, the " good people," or the " men of 
peace." " That is an extraordinary name for such people," I re- 
marked. *' Yes, sir," replied my friend, " for they are always 
leaping and kicking about for some mischief. FunshieSy or 
KelpieSi* is their name in Gaelic, which means as much as men 

* Either Mr. Kohl must have misunderstood his guide, or his guide must 
have misinformed him upon the subject ; at all events there is here an evident 
confusion of the popular mythology of Scotland. The Gaelic for fairies or the 
" still folk," and " guid people," is sithichf or duine sith, which latter word» 
or perhaps buidseachy — a witch, (pronounced vudshpf) may be intended by 
our traveller's word Junshy. Fairies and elves, again, are a distinct order of 
beings from kelpies — these being malignant water-spirits, which popular su- 
perstition has invested with the form of a horse. In the Shetland islands the 
kelpie is called shoopUteey and in the likeness of a beautiful little horse (a 
shelty), entices people upon his back, and then rides off with them, and 
plunges into the sea. 

By brumes^ Mr. Kohl no doubt means brovmieSf — often a helpful house- 
hold spirit. They were the lares ^ apparently, of some of the western islanders, 
by whom they were propitiated by milk, wort, &c., poured into the brownie 
stone for their use. " Not above forty or fifty years ago," says Brand, in his 
Description of Orkney, ** almost every family had a Brownie, or evil spirit, so 
called, which served them, to whom they gave a sacrifice for its service ; as 
when they churned their milk, they took a part thereof and sprinkled every 
comer of the house with it for Brownie's use ; likewise, when they brewed, 
they had a stone, which they called Brownie's stone, wherein there was a 
little hole, into which they poured some wort for a sacrifice to Brownie.^' 
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of peace. * Bninies,' sir, is the name of another kind df beings. 
The latter are little dwarfs, who thresh the farmer's corn for him 
over night, so that in the morning, to his surprise, he finds his 

Brownies would sometimes resent a slight by spoiling the milk and beer, but 
upon the whole were regarded as senriceable spirits, with a strong antipathy 
to the Bible. The following ballad, published some years ago by William 
Nicholson, '< the Galloway poet," presents a graphic idea of the popular belief 
respecting '* the brownies," and of their kindly nature when well treated.—- 
Taans. 

THE BROWNIE OF BLEDNOCH. 

There cam a strange wight to our town-en', 
And the fient a body did him ken ; 
He tirled na lang, but he glided ben 
Wi p. dreary, dreary hum. 

His face did glare like the glow o' the west, 
When the drnmlie cloud has it half overcast ; 
Or the struggling moon when she's sair distrest. 
O sirs ! 'twas Aiken-drum. 

I trow the bauldest stood aback, 
Wi a gape and a glower till their lugs did crack, 
As the shapeless phantom mumbling spak, 
Hae ye warkfor Aiken-drum ? 

O had ye seen the bairns' fright, 
As they stared at this wild and unyirthly wight, 
As he stauket in 'tween the dark and the light. 
And graned out, Aiken-drum ! 

Sauf us ! quoth Jock, d'ye see sic een ; 
Cries Kate, there's a hole where a nose should hae been ; 
And the mouth's like a gash which a horn had ri'en ; 
Wow ! keep's frae Aiken-drum ! 

The black dog growling cowered his tail, 
The lassie swarfed, loot fa' the pail ; 
Rob's lingle brack as he men't the flail. 
At the sight o' Aiken-drum. 

His matted head on his breast did rest, 
A lang blue beard wan'ered down like a vest ; 
But the glare o' his ee nae bard hath exprest, 
Nor the skimes o' Aiken-drum. 

Roun' his hairy form there was naething seen. 
But a philabeg o' the rashes green. 
And his knotted knees played ay knoit between ; 
What a sight was Aiken-drum ! 

On his wauchie arms three claws did meet. 
As they trailed on the grun' by his taeless feet ; 
S'en the auld gudeman himsel did sweat, 
To look at Aiken-drum. 

14 



i[QXkAo^'' Once on. a time, a fw^hjf niet in tbe*ffore9t.A.,po^c 
9|huffi{j^r» who.w;»8. jcarryiog to the Lowlands. th« i^hiskyib^Wi 
difljUQed .in a bidd^ glen. (The luoshy begoed hm to «et dodfA. 
his barrel for a moment, rest himself, and then dance] with her. 

Bat' he draw a soore^ himiel did laUi, 
'The Mld.wife tried, but her toigue was gane ; 
VfhaXe the yoimg ane cloier clasped her wean, 
And tr ned fi:ae Aiken-drum. 

But the canny auld wife cam till her breath. 
And she deemed the Bible might ward off scaith. 
Be it benshee, bogle, ghaist, or wraith^ 
But it feared na Aiken-drum. 

** His presence protect us !" quoth the auld gudeman i 
" What wad ye, whare won ye — by sea or by Ian' ? 
I conjure ye speak — by the Beuk in my haun I'' , 

What a grane gae Aiken-drnm. 

*' I lived in a Ian' whar we saw nae sky, 
I dwalt in a spot whare a bum rins na by ; 
Bat Tse dwall now wi you, if ye like to tiy— 
Hae ye wark for Aiken-drum ? 

" 111 shiel a' your sheep i' the mornin' sune,* 
I'll berry your crap by the light o' the moon, 
And baa the bairns wi an unkeu'd tune, 
If ye'll keep puir Aiken-dram. 

** I'll loup the linn when ye canna wade, 
I'll kirn the kirn, and I'll turn the br^d ; 
And the wildest fillie that ever ran rede 
I'se tame't," quoth Aiken-drum I 

" To wear the tod frae the flock on the fell-r- 
To gather the dew frae the heather bell^- 
And to look at my face in your clear crj'stal well, 
Might gie pleasure to Aiken-dram. 

« I'se seek nae guids, gear, bond, nor mark ; 
I use nae beddin, shoon, nor sark ; 
But a cogfu' o' brose 'tween the light and dark, 
Is the wage o' Aiken-drum." 

Quoth the wylie auld wife, "The thipg speaks weel ; 
Our worker^ are scant — ^we hae routh o' meal ; 
Gif he'll do as he says — ^be he man, be he de'il, 
Wow ! we'll try this Aiken-dram." 

* On one occasion, Brownie had undertaken to gather the sheep into the 
boght by an early hour, and so zealously did he perform his task, that not only 
was there not one sheep left on the hill* but he had alao collected a. 'number of 
hares, which were found fairly penned aloog with them. Upon being congrata* 
lated on his extraordinary success, Brownie exclaimed, ** Confp^M thae we« 
gray anea ! they cost me mair trouble than a' the lave o' them*'' 



The smqggl^r did so. He daocQd awfaojehour^pr liogig^r^liKilti 
her, without being in the le^sjt fatigued. He then depmrtedi oqld 
his whisky, and returned home to nis wife and.chiidi^. To bis 

But the wenches «]dr^ '' he's no be hjore I 
His eldritch look gars us swarf wi fear, 
And the feint a ane will the house come neary 
If they think but o' Aikcn^drum. 

'' For a foul and a stalwart ghaist is he. 
Despair sits brooding aboon his e'e bree, 
And unchancie toilet o' a maiden's e'e, 
Is the grim glower o' Aiken^drum." 

" Puir sUpmalabors J ye hae little wit ; 
Ist'na hallowmas now, and the crap out yet V 
Sae she silenced them a' wi a stamp o' her fit ; 
Sit yer wa's down, Aiken-drum. 

Roun' a' that side what wark was dune, 
By the streamer's gleam, or the glance o' the moon; 
A word or a wish — and the Brownie cam sune, 
Sae helpfu* was Aiken-drum. 

But he slade ay awa or the sun was up, 
He ne'er could look straught on Macmillan's cup ;* 
They watched — but nane saw him his brose ever sup^ 
Nor a spune sought Aiken-drum. 

On Blednoch banks, and on crystal Cree, 
For mony a day a toiled wight was he ; 
While the bairns played harmless roun' his knee, 
Sae social was Aiken-drum. 

But a new-made wife, fu' o' rippish freaks, 
Fond o' a' things feat for the first five weeks, 
Laid a mouldy pair o' her ain man's breeks 
By the brose o' Aiken-drum. 

Let the learned decide, when they oonvene, 
What spell was him and the breeks between ; 
For frae that day forth he was nae mair wefiUp 
And sair missed was Aiken-drum. 

He was heard by a herd gaun by the TMeve, 
Crying ** Lang, lang now may I gxeet and grieve ; 
For alas ! I hae gotten baith fee and leave, 
0, luckless Aiken-drum." 

* A communion cup, belonging to M'Millan, the.well-known ousted minister 
of Balmaghie, and founder of a variety of the spbcibs Covenanter. This 
enp was treasured by a zealous diaeiple in the- parish of Kirkcowan, and long 
used as a test by which to ascertain the orthodoxy 4>f saspepted persons. If, on 
taking the preeious relic into his hand, the person trembled, or gave other symp- 
toms of agitation, he was denounced as having bowed the knee to Baal, and 
sacrificed at the altar of idolatry ; and it required, throuffh his future life, no 
common exertions in the good cause, to efface the-stigna thus fixed upon him* 
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astotaiihmentlie found that his young wife had become quite old^ 
aiid hia children tall a-.d stout. The funshy had detained him 
iriih her -for a number of years, and so he had missed a good part 
^ his life." 

We were again surprised by nightfall, v^hich, on account of the 
shortness of the days, could not now be avoided. The people we 
fell in with always led off, as they had done all day, with saying, 
<< Fine weather to-day, sir t" although there was nothing true in 
the intelligence, except that it had not hailed, nor poured in tor- 
rents from the clouds. In no countries have the people so often 
addressed me with, *< Fine weather to-day I" or^ " A beautiful day 
to-day, sir !" as in Ireland and Scotland. So true it is, that we 
mortals are always disposed to say most about that of which we 
possess the least. I am convinced that in Persia and other coun- 
tries, where the sky is always clear, it never occurs to any one to 
praise the weather. 

^bout seven in the evening we arrived at Doune, just as the 
bellman was perambulating the village, announcing that the cele- 
brated Dr. John Mac Nab would give a lecture on the preserva- 
tion of health, in the large room of the Moray Arms. It is a very- 
common custom in England for inns to bear as a sign the arms of 
some great family ; and there is generally in every place an inn or 
tavern, known by the name of the greatest family in the neighbour- 
hood ; for example, the << Glengarry Arms,*' the *< Macdonald 
Arms," the ^'Huntly Arms/* and such like. 

I asked mine host whether he thought the lecture would be in- 
teresting. "It is very likely,** he replied; "he will be a capital 
good hand.** 

Awa ! ye wrangling sceptic tribe, 
Wi your pro's and your con's wad ye decide 
'Gain the spoitsible voice o' a hale country-side 
On the HcU iMut Aiken-drum. 

Thongh the ** Brownie o' Blednoch'^ lang be gane, 
The mark o' his feel's left on mony a stane ; 
And mony a wife and mony a wean 
Tell the feats o' Aiken-dnim. 

E'en now, light loons that jibe and sneer 
At tpiritnal guests and a' sic gear, 
At £e Glashnoch miU hae swat wi fear, 
And looked xoun' for Aiken-drum. 

And gnidly fo'ks hae gotten a fright, 
When the moon was set, and the stars g&ed nae ligUt, 
At the roaring linn in the howe o' the night, 
Wi sBghs like Aiken-dnun. 






AN ITINBRANT QUACK. ^ 
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After drawing on my slippers, and making myself otherwise fit 
to be seen».I proceeded to the place advertised, discovered the 
tallow candles, which flickered in a little by-street, and indicated 
the entrance to the hall, and ascended the narrow wooden stair^ 
case which led from the outside to the door of entrance* As wfl 
know nothing among us of a doctor seeking to increase his prac- 
tice by travelling about among the villages, lecturing to the people 
on the preservation of health, it will no doubt be interesting to my 
(jerman readers to learn what I found here. 
. The lecture had not yet commenced, and the audience was still 
very small* The doctor, however, sat behind a large table, which* 
he had strewed over with all kinds of papers, the contents of which 
I was afterwards to learn. He was putting these papers in oi^er, 
^d appeared now and then to be absorbed in reading a letter* 
He was not dressed fantastically in variegated garments, like thoflNs 
charlatans of Italy, who go about among the Roman and Neapolitan 
villages, in a little carriage, filled with a multitude of medicine 
phials, and attended by a companion who makes a kind of palaver^ 
and trumpets forth their arrival, as the bellman with his bell had 
announced the Scotch doctor* He knew very well that such pal* 
pable bufibonery would not be relished by the serious Soots,: who 
would have set kim down for a quack on the instant* Hence he 
was dressed in a suit of black, and had something gentlemanlike 
ijQ his appearance. Every one in Britain, who wishes to gain the 
favour of even the commonest of the people, must have a bit 6f tj^ 
gentleman in his manners and dress ; and I should have taken 
the doctor for a very honourable man, if I had not beard; him 
speak. 

Gradually his audience was increased by the addition of ^ few 
working men, farm- servants, weavers, lads and lasses, find old 
women ; and our score being thus made up, he intimated hisintentioii 
of cbmmencing the lecture* He intimated, however, that it ,woilId 
()e necessary, first of all, to elect a << chairmap*" He certainly had 
not the least distrust of the proper conduct of those who compos^Ki 
that respectable meeting, and he feared nothing so little aa tbAt 
anything would arise contrary to order. But it was now the cut" 
torn, and in some measure necessary ; it was also a principle frpBi 
which he never departed, to hold no kind of meeting, or e^er to 
lecture, until a chairman was appointed. The meeting wa$ sil^f^- 
He again required that they should elect a chairman* At IjBngth 
a person was proposed ; and scarcely was. the name ptQnoani:e<i> 
than it was received with loud clapping of hand^^ and atampin^^of 
feet. The person named resisted a little at first ; but his frieh^i 
gave him some encouraging pats on the shouldefj and after .dcK^J*' 
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iag't)!! aeeepting the office^ he Rtepped forward tind'to6k thci chair 
betide the quack, with tolerable propriety and dignity. 

I have always remarked of tne common Enslish people, that 
when called upon to fill any such public office, ttiey are always at 
first, as modesty requires, a little coy and resisting ; but as soon ai 
they have come to a determination, and taken possession of the 
offiee, they demean themselves with dignity and propriety, and 
tfithout any bashfulness. People of the same class in Gennany, 
would have too much of the modesty, and too little of the fearless 
d^ity. It is worthy of remark^ also, that even such trifling meet- 
iiigsf always exhibit the endeavour to have a government with a 
lei^nsuble minister, or, what is better, to have a self-goverament 

»the people. Even this quack did not venture to seize the helui 
government in a village meeting, but allowed the people to 
Choose their chief for the evening, to whose orders and decisioils 
ffa^y were to subject themselves. 

when eight o dock had struck^ the chairman, a working man or 
mechanic, rose and declared the business to have commenced, at 
th« same time admonishing the audience to give their best atten* 
tien to Dr. M'Nab, who had come from Glasgow to address them 
itfkiti the important subject of the preservation of health. Therd* 
iipofi the doctor rose and commenced his discourse, which was a 
masterpiece of that peculiar species of <' humbug," so much at 
homd in England. Were I able to repeat it at length, the reader 
W^ld find as many characteristics of English people and English 
liilPiiDfers, as he would be able to obtain by any circumstantial 
inqtiiry into the matter. Unfortunately I can only give a littte 
of it. 

H^ be j^n with the creation of man, as related in the bookaf of 
Moses, and cited thereupon several texts from the Bible — Bibl^ 
tj^ts-must be cited on all occasions in Scotland — and said that 
Adamf, through several circumstances, was the " best natural philo- 
i^fkiti^* in the world. In his description of the human organs, aU 
i^ cotnparisons were accommodated to the comprehensions of a 
]tffHiitfi^($turing people. The organs he always called the machinery 
pPth^ h6dy. The; heart h6 named a "steam-engine," and com- 
tiifedtfai^ stomach to the furnace of the machine, which mtist, 
hi SaM, b«i fiirnished with good fuel, that is, strengthening fobdi 
tft«t thfef stea*a-engiftcf, the heart, might work well. "Many uh- 
^Ifttl^arid inexperi^enced machinists,*' he continued, *'have taken 
yM'0fth1# wonderful iri«fthinery with unskilful hands, and what? 
%jr'W«f^^(» improve bate oftbn ruined and destroyed. And wh^ ? 
Romb^^^vtotof a^roper'^stem! The proper system, that'll,' 
tit^^<^^%ii<g f(nKlife, and the pred^vatiofi of health t He w!l6 
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im^taiKies <x)uki I mention to you^ of fal^e^bysiciahs^ in'ctts^^ wfa^ 
a'llPtlenlatt§r trould have saved the life of a mtxi\ snff^riiig e^etft^ 
thing to be lost. And v^hy s6 ? From the wAnt of system ! aiid 
what is 8till^w6T8e/fr6m the want of a* teal piracttcal insight ! ' Only 
e^ thing id more important than system, and that is pr^ddce,-^ 
thjGit pTftcticttl kiradtand insight, of which I can give you no d^fi^ 
Altiott, which no man can obtain through study, and toil, bttt 
which is one of the gifts of heavei)^ which God himself has con-' 
idn%d on a few, and only a few> physicians. How many in^nc^ 
could I relate in the course of my own experience, how mafty. 
eltses adduce^ in which physicians have failed, not from the want 
of knowledge and the right system, but from the* want of proper 
insight, the want of presence of mind, so to speak ; as, for in^ltance, 
the case of Lady Elizabeth K— nor, whom you all know; She 
suffered from a' frightful Pneumasi pUlmofAcorum^ But the phy^' 
aibians treated hef for Enchetresis tUmachica.** (Here he rfi** 
^ated several similar Greek and Latin compound words.) " Why ? 
From the Want of a proper insight ! They did not know her com- 
I^aint. Her ladyship suffered terribly, and from day to day her 
pain became greater, and her complaint worse. She was on tbb 
briiik of the grave. Th6n she thought of me. I have always en- 
joyed the patronage of Lady Elizabeth K — nor. I wats fii^^ 
recommended to her by Lord T— ^by and the Earl of B— fbtd,' 
whom I also reckon among my patrons. The father of the Earl 
of B— ^ford was well acquainted with my father, who was likeivfee 
one of the first physicians in Glasgow, and I hope to beqpeath^ the' 
patronage of these families to my children. How far my.sldll and 
talents were prized by the Earl of B— ford, the fdHo^ng' letter; 
aidressefd to me by his lordship, when his lordship's eldest soil waft 
unwell, will show you." (Hfere he read a long letter fi^om-tiki^ 
ik^leman cited, adding, as he went on, a number of remlarks ^nul' 
eicplanations.) <<But I shall tell you more of Lady Elizab^HV 
history. She was on the brink of the grave. She ordered iatixf 
be called. I came, I saw, I cured. I knew in a mbnient the 
il&istakes my predecessors had committed. * My lady I theyhaW 
alk)wed y6u to take too much Mirtura ^iltenbachH ctambonl*^ 
orum f * Yes !' « They have given you to6 muth jd'qunpf%i^ 
pfttivi f * Ah ves 1' * They have made you perspire and vomit, 
a(Wd have taken blood tiom y ou ?* * Yes f * Now, nfty lady , thi^ fe' 
all false and wrong inyour present situation ! ' Take thSs^ifi* a'pf<^ 
limfeiary step towards your relief and strengthening^ I coKitiBtf^ 
with' it to*-morrOw! and the day after yWi will be CdttfplitMji' 
ctttttr For as touch as I vaM6d and loved Lady BfizibWhi ^ 
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oMny eDgagements and duties would not permit me to call on her 
immediately after. But I was perfectly satisfied about the matter. 
On the third day I visited her again. She met me in the garden^ 
came up to me, and, shaking me heartily by the hand, said^ 
' Doctor, you have saved me.' I could give you ten, a hundred, a 
thousand such instances I for I am now sixty years of age, and 
have therefore lived longer, and attained more experience, thrnu 
most of you. I shall uow come direct to the subject, and give yifti 
9uch rules for the preservation of your health as are most essential, 
and which you must ever keep steadfastly in view for the sake of 
your life. These are. firstly, 'good food;* secondly^ * temper* 
ance;* thirdly, 'ventilation;' and" (He had a fourth poii^ 
which I have quite forgotten.) . " If you consider what I said, that 
the heart is a steam-engine, which forces the blood through the 
entire machinery of the body, and that the stomach is the furnace 
of the machine, you will comprehend why I place ' good fpo4' 
first. It is most important, above all things, tnat the machinery 
should be well heated, for without this there can be no activity in 
the parts. Good, wholesome, strengthening food, does that for the 
body which Newcastle coals do for the steam-engine. Newcastle 
coals, however, are not to be had for nothing ; neither is ' good 
food.' We must pay for it. When, therefore, I mention good 
food as a prime essential to good health, I include with that, as a 
\ conditio sine qua nan,* high wages and good profits. The poor 
man cannot live happily and healthily without high wages. I 
repeat, therefore — * good food I cheap bread ! and high wages !' '* 
('' Hear, hear I*' and cheers from all sides.) 

This the orator spoke very naturally, and the circumstance 
brought him to the subject of politics, where he showed himself 
siich a thorough-going radical and anti-Peelite, that he earned ap^^ 
j^ause from M sides, and excited my surprise how one and the 
same man could be such a good patronageman as he had proved 
himself in Lady Elizabeth's case, and at the same time suek a 
violent radical as he was now proving himself to his audience. . 

After a long digression on the politics of the day, he went on to 
temperance, and sang its praises in tl|j^ same manner, as may be 
Heard everywhere in England at the present time. This was no 
doubt the most use^l and best part of his speech. 

The third point, ** ventilation," mv German readers will not 
readily comprehend in the sense in which it is to be regarded m- 
one of the four essentials to the preservation and prolongation of 
life, unless they know that ventilation is one of the fixed ideaa of 
the Eralish. I will not say that it is a bad'idea; on the contmt^ 
it certainly contributes to health ; but I do say, that it is an EBg^i^ 
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&DBA idea, jiBt as window-cleaning and house-scrabbing is a fixed 
idea among the Dutch* Summer and winter, the most conscien- 
tious acid particular care is taken of ventilation, that is, that the 
windows should be left open for a certain time, to permit a gentle^ 
but often cold and penetrating, current of air to circulate in all 
parts of the house. In all public and private houses in England, 
m every hotel and tavern, in every hospital and barrack, the win- 
dows are almost always left a little open, and the doors of all 
sleeping, sitting, dining, and other rooms of a house, (this indudee 
several which cannot be reckoned,) are always found wide open, 
so that everywhere a fresh current may prevail, and that no damp- 
ness may be produced. One of the standing complaints of the 
English on the Continent is, the want of ventilation they discover;, 
and when they run through the list of complaints on our carpetless. 
rooms, our black bread, our sour-krout, our short beds, and our 
musty stoves, they terminate the series with our bad ventilation* 
There are people in England who are constantly preaching om^ 
ventilation, who speak, and write, and declare that it is one of the 
most distinguished benefits which could be conferred upon the 
poorer classes,— people, indeed, who set all their minds upon it, ju 
order to bring it into practice. And so my charlatan placed ven- 
tilation among one of the four things essential to health and the 
prolongation of life* 

After he had properly illustrated all these points, he continued:: 
*' Behold, then, the four most important things which contribute 
to a long and healthy existence. Would you know the effects of 
following this system by an individual, I can cite you my own ex- 
ample* Come to Glasgow and see me, my house, and my family*. 
I five in George>8treet* This is the most fashionable and distin- 
guished street in Glasgow, and, I can tell you, is occupied by (he 
iiUe of the city only. * I have lived about the middle of this street 
fot the last thirty years. Here is my address." (From a heap. of 
addresses which he had lying on the table he distributed a packet 
among the audience.) ** Come and see me and my family^ there* 
Every visit will be agreeable to me; and I assure you, whatev^ 
possible' may ail you, I can cure you by my system* I would in- 
troduce you to my wife and children^ and then you would see how 
fresh and blooming they are by my system* I have five boys aai^ 
four girk* - I know there are fathers of families who have more* 
Biit my boys are strong as iron, and the girls bloom like apricots* 
They are umost all grown up. One girl is married, and I assuaa 
yen the others^ shall not want husbands* George-street is- twe 
myftJeng, and for the last thirty years^ I assure you, we are tbe - 
miif.pp0fi9 tliat death kas permitted to remain* All the hoittsea 
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ttdtuid Qs havcf met with other tenants. Whole fanBies lUi^}MS 
cut off in our neighbourhood,' and * no death at till with ub.' lii^ 
that a wonder ? Believe me, nothing' in nature and life is a- w^ 
dier. All comes of doing what is right. I repeat, it is all in cobm 
sequence of my proper system, and- strictly following the four gralid 
rules I would have you lay to heart'^' temperance/ * rentflatbo,' 
* good food/ and"— >(As already said, I have unfortunately forgotten 
the fourth point) '^ I have never in my life yet drunk' too much* 
Whisky never passes my lips. I confine myself to water and 
small beer; and only when I have kind frienck to see me, do I- 
serve out a glass of wine. Everything is airy in my house, and* my 
iHfe-^you should see what a fine woman sheis, and I thank heaven 
#ho has given me such a partner !— takes care to keep up acoQ«< 
etiint ventilation. We have * good food' too. Thank God, I -have 
never known hunger. My extensive practice has always enabled' 
fA& to have a good nourishing piece of roast^beef on 'the tablet 
Cbme and take roast'-beef with me-^you are all welcome, ' ladies 
atid gentlemen.' The more of ybu who visit me the better I Is 
there any one here who has not got my address ? Here^ there are^ 
m6re addresses. Now, * ladies and gentlemen,' I thank you for the 
^tention with which you have listened to me ; follow^ my system,' 
atid you will live happy. From my heart I wish I could in any wtty 
be farther useful to you. To you, Mr. Chairman, I return my: 
best thanks for the assistance you have afforded me. Should you 
happen to be iu' Glasgow, reckon upon my friendship ; and do yoil' 
rteotnm'end me the best you can to all your friends in Ddune, i^*^ 
plttCe of all others in Scotland I dearly lovej and will often visit in 
xuhiire. I have here some of the remedies I have discovered for 
pMiculai' diseases. Only by and through me can these temedie? 
be* had, genuine and good. Alldw me, < ladies and gen1iemen>' to 
recommend you some of the same." He then distributed hand<^' 
bills among the people, recommending various remedies for various 
<Msorders, and always containing the doctor's address, who theniti'' 
upon, amidst the cheers and noisy stamping of the crowd, ai^bstf/^ 
aiid the meeting terminated. 

It is not seldom we meet with such lecturers and quacks in^thb' 
vlilage^ of Great Britain, and I give my readers the speech and^ 
bMiaviour of M'Nab as a specimen of the wholes 

I = returned to mine host, who was a common village innkeep^, 
aM'larmed a few little fields, and who had nothing else for me't6' 
sleep in than a ♦* box-bed," namely, a^ recess in the wall, in which 
Untied is erected. Such beds are plentiful' in Scodand, and of the?. 
same' kind' as may be found in Lower Saxony, near BremeAvJft' 
' andveiV Frieshnd, <&c;, and which are called '<kujen/' if Imiitidlis' 
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HfW; N^^S^etesS) my country landlord bad a pretty little library; 
i^hich be^ showied me. First of all, I foand several copies of tb6 
^Ble, among otbers Haw6is' Bible, with plates and cotfimentaries, 
fc* which be bad paid five guineas ; then the " British Cyclopaedia,** 
^hich bad cost him three guineas ; farther, a large geographical 
wbrk, called ** The Earth ;" and also several religious wOrks, among 
others Josephus, which he bad read several times from beginning 
td end. He bad a large barometer and thermometer in bid room*; 
and lets be praised the village smith to me as an ** educated man,'* 
—a praise which every one in Scotland strives to merit, and which' 
Consequently we often bear pronounced, — I visited the black- 
smith's library, and the book-collections of several other villagers, 
all of which they showed me with pleasure. The blacksmith had 
i|6'le^ than 200 religious, natural history, and other works, among 
which again was a Josephus, a work which appears to have a large 
drculation in Scotland. The smith expected I had only come to 
inak^ a ** bargain" with him for his books. When be found, how- 
ever, that this was not the case, he desired at least some money for 
a dram. I must not forget to mention this, because bargaining is 
soniething as charactenstic in these literary Scots, as in all Scots, 
and because education has not expelled from among them the fatal 
I6t^ of drink. In bargaining and bartering, the Scots resemble 
our own mountaineers, the Swiss and Tyrolese, as well as in many 
O^er respects. There was once a time when as many Scots weref 
te be found in Germany, with all sorts of goods and small wares, as 
a^e now to be found of Tyrolese and Swiss ; and that this is no 
longer the case arises from the Scots, as subjects of Great Britain, 
having so many corners of the earth opened up to them. The 
bomb-sickness is as peculiar to the Albinachs, as to our natives of 
flicJ Alps, Formerly, the Scots were to be found in the body* 
giitfrd of every European prince, particularly in the time of Gua^' 
tavus Adolpbus, as we now find the Swiss. 

Near Doune are to be found the ruins of a cattle, of 8om6 note 
it former days, called Doune Castle. Perhaps the village fih1^ 
r§<ceived its name from the castle. My people conducted me uj> 
the low hill that now contains its ruins. The road is shadoimed 
by 'beautiful old trdes ; and from the walls and towers, which artf 
iridst picfturesquely grouped, magnificent prospects are opened up, 
-^ibtWards, into tne Lowlands, and backwards into the Highlands; 
lliis castlie, Chambers says, was built by the Earls of Monteith; 
lAo were Grahams^. Now it is the property of the Stuarts, indeed 
of the Earl of Moriy, who derives his secondary title of Loi# 
Ddone from it. In the interval, it was long in the bands of the 
re^l'SCffafts, aiid occupied as* a rdyalpltllice by several regetits and 
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royal personages. '*MaiT» Queen of Scots/' also lived here at tif^ey^ 
There is '< excellent shooting*' in the neighbourhood, and the 
Queen often came here for the sake of hunting. Two small room^, 
towards the top of the ruins, are pointed out as those she usually 
occupied. The stone doorway, which leads from her sleeping 
apartment to a little room adjoining, where the ** ladies of her bed-> 
cnamber'* slept, was so low, that, although I stooped, I bumped my 
head against it several times. If this did not happen to these 
ladies every morning, they must have been better adepts at stoopK 
ing than I proved myself. 

*' His Royal Highness*' Prince Charles Stuart — there are Scot- 
tish works in which this prince, whom English writers often dens* 
nate as an adventurer, has this title always most conscientiouj^ 
awarded him, and which only appear to lament that the Royial 
Highness was not Majesty, — possessed this castle in 1745. One 
Mac Gregor, surnamed by the Highlanders " Ghlun Dhu,'* << the 
black knee/' defended it long for the prince. After his time 
it fell into that decay in which the traveller now finds iU 
The ^^hall" of the castle is large and spacious, and has something 
royal even in its ruins. Immediately under this apartment waa 
theprison. 

The Morays have now built for their residence a handsoaofe 
country seat, called Doune Lodge, a few gun-shots distant from 
the castle. ^< Some readers," remarks a Scottish writer in his de- 
scription of this lodge, " may find some interest in the fact, that 
when Prince Charles, on his march to Edinburgh, halted for, a 
moment near the gate of this noble residence, without disnouot« 
ing from his horse, he drank a glass of wine which was presented 
to him by a young lady who was related to the then proprietor of 
the * estate.' '' I quote this as characterbtic, and for the purpose 
of showinpr how the Scots hand down to posterity even the moat 
trifling tradition of their last beloved Stuart. 

Through fertile, pleasant fields, I wandered on to Allanbridge, 
A comfortable, pretty village on the Forth. On the road I met 
neat herds of *< black catUe" from the northern part^ of Scotland, 
Caithness and Sutherland. The animals were nearly all as black 
as ravens, and on most of them I noticed a white streak on the 
forehead, or light-coloured feet, as is usually the case with pur 
dun-coloured cows. The herdsmen told me they had been fifteen 
days in coming from Inverness, the usual length of their journey 
from that place to Stirling. Their cattle were young, handaonoe 
animals, only six to eight <* quarters" (of a year) old. 

I am convinced had Prince Albert and Lidy Victoria— 4he Bfi* 
tish often say *< Lady Victoria, our Queen," an expresaioa which 
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we Germans and the French can only imitate by other phrases — 
I say, had the royal pair had time to observe the fantastic tri- 
umphal arch which the villagers of Allanbridge had erected, and 
under which they passed so rapidly, they would have been highly 
amused. Upon the arch, which I discovered in all its taste, was 
au allusion to the mineral well iii the neighbourhood of the place ; 
namely, a glass of water was painted, and underneath it the inscrip- 
tion — ** Here is heavenly drink for you 1" In the centre of the 
arch a gilded bee-hive was suspended, and thereunder, in fair 
gilded letters, the following inscription :— 

** How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shiniDg hour [" 

Here the question might be fairly put to the worthy inhabitants 
of Allanbridge, what allusions they found in this verse about the 
hee to the journey of the royal pair, and how far a little busy bee, 
taken from the ABC book, could be the mediatrix between them 
and their Lady Victoria, the Queen, and the bearer of their homage. 
I have not been able, in spite of all my endeavours, to arrive at the 
precise idea which the natives of Allanbridge intended to convey 
on this occasion. Poets often conceal their thoughts so deep that 
there is no getting at them. 

I must confess, I was astonished at the paucity of the inscriptions 
and poetical outpourings I found on all these triumphal arches on 
the royal route in Scotland. As far as I can remember, these 
golden lines about the bee was the only one. People here cannot, 
on the whole, have so much poetry, or it is of another order to 
that in our Alpine countries, where, a year before, I found all the 
arches which had been erected in honour of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, during his journey in his mountain -dominions^ covered with 
Verses and inscriptions. 

I saw again majestic Stirling and its castle, beckoning me, close 
at hand, and soon arrived in this beautiful place once more, by 
paeans of a gig I had hired at Allanbridge ; and then hastened to 
inspect, before anything else, the splendid and celebrated agricul- 
tural musieum of the Messrs. Drummond. 
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Sir Walter Scott and Dr. Tytler, in their histories of Scotland, 
give an account of a Highland hero, called Donald of the Hammet* 
This warlike gentleman was so disinclined to agricukure, that he 
conceived a deadly hatred against his own son, ibr the iniprove*> 
ments in agriculture he was introducing upon his estate of Inrer- 
falla. At length, one day, as Donald walked on his own side of 
the river, and looked towards Inverfalla, he saw, to his extreme 
displeasure, a number of men employed in digging and levelling the 
soil for some intended crop. Soon after, he had the additional 
mortification to see his own son come out and mingle with the 
workmen, as if giving them directions ; and, finally, beheld him take 
the spade out of an awkward fellow's hand, and dig a little him.- 
self, to show him how to use it. This last act of degeneracy drove 
the Hammerer frantic : he seized a curragh, or boat covered with 
hides, which was near, jumped into it aud pushed across the 
stream, with the determination of destroying the son> who had, in 
his opinion, brought such unutterable disgrace upon his family, 
by descending to an occupation so far beneath his rc^nk. He did 
not succeed in his object, as the son saved himself by flight ; but 
his conduct is worthy of remark, as it shows the great contempt 
which the ancient Highlanders entertained for the noble occupa- 
tion of agriculture, which is quite in unison with courageous and 
warlike manners, as is proved by the example of the Romans, who 
knew no nobler occupations for a man than war and husbandry. 

I know not how old Donald of the Hammer might have con- 
ducted himself, in the Agricultural Museum of the Drummonds in 



StinUipgy whieb, in <trutb> is one ctf the finest And most ecHnplett 
poUeQtiQii& of the kiad to be found perhaps in any part of the wdrld. 
J)r(|H|ii}opd and Sons axe called *^ nurserymen and seedsmen," of 
wbiob there ate several in every town in Seotjandi but not alleys in 
siiiG^b an extensive way of business. They have considerable nuxsecy 
grounds, in which they rear a great number of different plants^ Sqt 
tbe^puitposes of trade. They possess besides a large shop in the 
eity, where these products may be purchased in any quantities. It 
is «£siialy also, to purchase from such nursery and seedsmen the 
varioiis implements used in husbandry ; and as their shop. is 
p$it;uraUy visited by many formers and landlords, the inventors of 
DOW threfshing-machines, ploughs, and other agricultural implex 
piontSy have, with the permission of the Messrs. Drummond, made 
Uise of their shop for exhibiting their inventions. Hence, since the 
thunders of war and slaughter have been silenced— * since thib 
swpird has been turned into a ploughshare, and the spear* iiito it 
pruning-bookv-^that is, since 1746, they have always had such in* 
yoDtions to be .seen and inspected. It was in 1831, however, that 
it Urst oecurred to the Messrs. Drummond of Stirling, to givo.a 
greater extension to their small collection, hitherto incidental and 
fluctuating, and to establish a permanent agricultural museum^ 
wherein the farmers ajdd landlords of the country might find ex- 
poised, not only by way of exhibition, but for sale, specimens of 
every product of the garden, field, and forest, and models of all the 
implements and contrivances, as well as all the most recent im- 
provements , and discoveries, in agriculture. They adapted their 
premises for this purpose ; and, since the year mentioned, have so 
perfected and extended their collection, that it now occupies three 
stories of a large house, and contains a multiplicity of objects that 
jit would be difficult to match in any other country in the world. * 

The Dcummond Museum has been found so useful and efficient 
in the improvement of agriculture, and so profitable as a specula- 
tion, that many nursery and seedsmen in Scotland have adopted 
the same plan, so that now, in almost every considerable town^ 
there is a similar agricultural museum, either already formed, or m 
course of formation. The most considerable, after that of the Drum>- 
monds, is the museum of Messrs. Lawson, in J^dinburgh, and that 
of Messrs* Dickson and Turnbull, in Perth. I found such great 
and sincere pleasure in these splendid and useful institutions, all 
of which I had inspected, that I would have been willing to visit 
sMH moare. 

However interesting might be a circumstantial account of this 
museum to every agriculturist, to every thinking man, and ob^ 
server of the progr^s of cultivation in other, countries, want of 
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mce denies me the pleasure of presenting such an account* I 
will give prominence, nowever, to a few things, which struck me, 
whilst making the circuit of the museum, either as pecaUar to 
Scottish agriculture, or as denoting the advances which have been 
made in these matters in Scotland, and the extraordinary advan- 
tages which these museums offer to the farmer. 

First, and before all things else^ specimens are here to be aeen 
of the different kinds of ground and soil the surface of Scotland 
presents. We see^ as it were, the whole country in all its various 
aspects in miniature — every field, from the heath and turf of the 
mountains, to the rich black loam of the plains, and the sands of 
the sea coast. By this means, we have an opportunity of compar- 
SDg the rough natural soil with that which is artificially prepared, 
and of witnessing the changes effected by long tillage, careful 
drainage, deeper ploughing, &c. The thoughtful farmers of Scot- 
land have often furnished the museum with whole series of samples 
ai soil from the same field, to exhibit the same in different yearg, 
and under different treatment. How important is such infbrmatioa 
for the farmer or economist, who has not to travel about from field 
to field, to be convinced by his own eyes of the consequence of 
certain modes of treatment. 

Farther we may see, agreeably arranged, all possible kinds of 
manures, in particular a number of new sorts little known, and of 
whose existence and efficacy the economist may be immediately 
convinced, as not only specimens of inert manure are there, but 
also an arrangement of small experiments made with it, and the 
desired result may be observed in the contrast. Powdered oyster^ 
shells, bone-dust, different sorts of ashes, tumip*dressings, various 
salts, various kinds of gypsum and lime, are here«— things of whose 
preservation in museums no one ever thought of before, although 
4ieeing and examining them is far more profitable than are the 
rarest conchylia, and the finest collection of the shells of snails. 

Next is to be seen a large collection of agricultural plants, «-> 
attempts towards the perfection of their species. Where it can be 
done, some are growing in pots and tastefully arranged, as many 
fodder^grasses ; or dried and brought together in beautiful groups, 
as many sorts of grain ; or such as are liable to be spoiled, ex- 
changed for fresh samples^ as many kinds of fruits, roots, turnips, 
potatoes, &c. 

Turnips, which were first introduced into the south of Scotland 
about fifty years ago, are now generally recognised as the true 
foundation of a good husbandry, and are extensively cultivated, as 
the most excellent improver of the soil. 

Potatoes — that wonderful << fruit**—- were likewise -brought ver^ 
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late into Scotland, but now a new yariety is prodaced almost 
efery month. The preceding year I saw, in the ishops of all the 
Scottish seedsmen, a new Peruvian variety of potato. I know not 
whether this little monstrosity is yet very well known in Germany. 
They were of a longish form, and crooked as a serpent. I saw one, 
three quarters of an inch in diameter and thirteen English inches 
long. I should say that potatoes have penetrated very lately into 
Scotland, and there is now a number of varieties of this fruit, 
which have received the names of Scottish islands and countries, 
as the Man potato, the Perthshire potato, and so on. Several 
of die specimens in the museum appear to have been originally 
brought to Scotland from Germany, as they still retain their Ger- 
nMn names, of which the meanings cannot be ascertained by a 
common English dictionary, as kohlrabi and mangold wurzel, 
written in Scotland kohl-rabi, mangold-wurzel. 

The most striking thing to a German in this museum is, that 
lye, our principal grain in northern Germany, is here in very small 
esteem, indeed is scarcely to be found in the rich collectioia of 
grain. Messrs. Drummond had, indeed, a few specimens, which 
they informed me a gentleman had brought them from France, where 
this kind of grain is much cultivated ; but in Scotland, it appears, 
its cultivation is entirely at an end. In northern Germany, rye 19 
called ** the corn" (das kom), because it is the most esteemed sort 
of grain. In Scotland, oats are called ** the corn," and when the 
Scots speak of corn, without adding anything further, they always 
mean oats. I have always observed this in the Highlands, where, 
in general, they have nothing else but oats. In the Lowlands, 
wheat, which is evervwhere gaining the upper hand, must in time 
be called ** the com.'^' The degradation of our rye appears to us 
to lie in its being sometimes cultivated by the Scots and English 
only as fodder for their cattle. 

Besides these collections of roots and plants, there is a constant 
exhibition maintained of those manufactured articles whose pro- 
duction often constitutes one of the objects of husbandry. We 
see here all possible kinds of meal, sago, shelled barley, malt, and 
cheese. 

• However new and interesting all these collections may be, espe- 
cially where one has such courteous and well-informed guides as 
the Messrs. Drummond, or the celebrated Mr. Smith, of Deans- 
ton, the first and most active agriculturist of Scotland, either with 
hand or pen, who can immediately inform him how to distinguish 
the genuine Ayrshire cheese, the most excellent of its kind in 
Scotland, from the spurious, and who can convey to him such in- 
teresting remarhs as the following, that good and careful cow* 

15 
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keep0» in Seotlan* ai» bow leasifek that they m»y. h«ye nHk of 
dM wme flavour, riehnesi, coloujr, and qiwkly f»om tbw wto of 
the wire Swiss breed, became they haw resaariced that the nwxmg 
of vSeus kinda of milk neUher prodocee a good butter nora good 
cheese-1 say. however interesting thew po.tiona of the oojioc, 
taon may be made by this means, yet by far the more interesting^ 
the more useful, and at the same time the more estonaive, portoon 
of the museum, is the different agricultural iw^ements, miwM 
number and multiplicity is almost incredible. 

I should like to listen to the astonishment of Virgd, conW faeba 
shown such a museum, where he might see a thousand instrumente 
for diaging, turning, crumbling, and working the soil, of wbioli 
«ven he, in his finest pastoral dreams, could not have the moe* 
distant idea. We must compare such a museum with lie aawit- 
ment of implements used by most peasants <>«/'»«. ,9?*"*°?"*'.^ 
<mkr to comprehend in what a perfect state of childhood is still 
e««nwhere the art of agriculture, indeed like a baby, so to speak, 
uttwiapt, unwakencd, slumbering in its swaddhng^lothes. A ma^ 
tbck a wade, a plough, a flail, a harrow, a few pitchforka, are the 
Scilaf Things seen in the hand& of most of our continent*! 
boon. Their old-fashioned plough, in its national form, plongha 
^Z description of soil. The flail stil perfonna its labono^ 
E. as it did in the days of Adam, whilst machines can do its 
«ork ewier and better. One and ihe same mattock, which an 
Lti^ great nation has appropriated to iteelf, perform, the most 
SsSs of work, for which there ought to be a hundred difi- 
fSnt mattocks, to do the work better. Great, wide bracks of ^ 
Ss may be seen cultivated in a cramped old-fashioned styje, 
Td «^.^rid with one and the same kind of grain ; as, for i^tance, 
^pXde country from Finland to HolUnd with rye ; whJst it is 
^„ doubt a°Se to experience, that each of the imiumerable 
^ik aS deK of dimat^e are adapted according to their nature 
fo^arious kinds of grain ; and whilst nature has not on y p^« » 
SuSe of various kinds of grain, but has also enabled i^. 
Lelope a number of sub-species adapted for e»ery soil and«^ 
bf climate. Horticulture is, in this respect, &' before agncult»eu 
tSss now no less than 1,600 kinda of apples, l.QOO vaneties 
<rf Dears, 30 oUsses of ^rden peas, innumerable speaesof gwsses, 
foSnce, 60 specie! of clover alone, and nmnberless sh«Jes of 
fewet a^ fruits. There might be quite as «^^^^^ 
gram developed ; indeed they have ahready, m Pf ': »«^!» ^P*^ 
Irid separated ; but they are to be found only in tho !»»* ^of 
Sence, or inthe highest walkj of gardemi«. fgncultitfo Vw^ 
M iigaaeral, to m extremely small number of var^Ues m pw>- 
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portioa* Even in SeotlaBd^ one of the best cidtivated cowitriai in 
the world, there are only about half-a-dozen di&rent kinds ot 
wheat taken into cultivation. Of 200 kinds of grassesy which are 
alli one with the othev> adapted for the climate of Scotland, whieb 
are all found wild there, and for each of which a detenninate eul^ 
tiuie and a determinate nse might be discoveredyonly two or thres 
have generally engaged the attention of the Scottish grazier. la 
short — for to dwell long upon these matters is not worth the trod- 
bloy as the object is still so remote, — in short, I say» the slighteel 
leflection upon this subject, shows that our modern times, wbick 
have discovered a rational mode of agriculture, and instructed » 
class of reasoning and reflecting men, which until now had scareeljf 
existence, have prepared the way for progress and iroprovemehty 
opening up interminable prospects. Such museums as that of the 
Drummonds', are eminently adapted to point out, afar off, the ob- 
jects of those movements which have been begun among agricuJk 
turists. 

Among the different sowing-machines which I saw here,, the £ol^ 
lowing, in particular engaged my attention : — A machine, eighteen 
feet in length, for sowing beans, which plants thirty beans at once>. 
ervery step the horse takes ; another for sowing turnip*seed, which'- 
at the same time presses down the scattered seed ; and a third for 
spreading manure, which at every movement forms an immense 
number of little heaps of bone dust, or powdered oyster^shells*. 
Seudes these, there were every description of ploughs, harrows^* 
cutting and threshings-machines, of the most ingenious construo*^ 
tion. I saw twenty models of variously-constructed drains, and a< 
multitude of different kinds of picks, spades, and shovels,, used in 
their construction, — numerous little contrivances for catching the 
various animals injurious to the farmer,— and then, a number of- 
variously-constructed chums. Among the different apparatus fbr- 
butter, milk, and cheese, I was particularly struck with the ** milk** 
coolers." I saw one, for instance, of zinc, which increases tbei^ 
quantity of butter obtained from the milk ten per cent., and* by 
which the cream is raised, in an entire unbroken stratum, on a- 
ziac plate, into the churn. Finally, thermometers are pointed out^^r 
for the purpose of being placed in dairies and cowhouses. 

One has not eyes enough to observe everything which the 
Messrs. Smith, of Deanston» and other distinguished Scottish agrt«r 
culturists, have already so well conceived. The different carts and 
waggons used by farmers have also attracted considerable atten*- 
tion, and, like every agricultural implement in Great Britain, have 
experienced a beneficial change of construction ; so, also, asre*- 
gacd» the dothing of farm -labourers, a collection of countrymaa'-a 
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blouses are to be seen, adapted for this or that kind of work, and 
lor every variation of season or climate. 

Many minor branches of the art of husbandry are little or at all 
known and esteemed in Germany; as, for instance, the most ad- 
vantageous mode of enclosing, or '< fencing" grounds, as the English 
call it. I had attended so little to this art, that, at first, I could 
not make out what the English meant by their fencing, about 
which they talked so much, and which they said was in such a 
wretched state in Germany. I afterwards understood the matter 
perfectly well, when I had seen English fields and parks, and sub- 
sequently the Drummond Museum. In Germany, there are some 
districts, as in Holstein, where the fields are surrounded by high 
walls, formed of large stones gathered from the fields, which at the 
same time serve as a protection against men, oxen, hares, wolves, 
and mice. In other districts we have large wooden pallisades about 
our fields and gardens, as in Courland and Prussia. In these an 
infinity of excellent wood is wasted. In other instances, farms are 
fenced about with great thorny-walls, as towards Poland. Then, 
again, we have ditcnes, and mounds planted with trees ; here and 
there, also, growing fences, which have this use, that they serve 
to keep the boundaries of the fields. All these are, to a certain 
extent, suited to the nature of the country. But as, in certain 
districts, certain fences everywhere prevail, and as the same might 
be applied to a hundred different objects, this excites little atten- 
tion. In England only, has the idea of a fence and enclosure been 

roperly apprehended, and fences of different kinds been adopted 

or different purposes. The most esteemed English fences are of 
growing wood (thorns, quickset, &c.) and of iron. Iron fences oc- 
cupy the least space, are the most durable, the strongest, and also 
capable of being produced in the greatest elegance. There are 
large establishments in London, and other English cities, for their 
manufacture. In these are made small, light << hare and rabbit 
fences," "sheep fences," "cattle and horse fences," ** invisible 
fences'' of green painted iron rods, which are scarcely discernible. 
in the parks, but which are at the same time very strong and ser* 
viceable. These invisible fences are scarcely if at all known in 
Germany, and we must always enclose ourselves with walls and 
immense pallisades, which make our gardens resemble prisons, 
or cloisters, and shut us out from a free sight of nature* The 
whole fencing system of Great Britain is conceived in a progrea* 
sive spirit of reform. 

Let one now consider how many centuries may still elapse, un- 
til every field and garden is enclosed in the most rational method^ 
-^until every piece of ground, according to its nature and climate^" 
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is planted with the best and most suitable plants, — until the old 
inconvenient farm-waggons are more suitably constructed, — until 
the peasants are all clothed as they ought be be, — ^until every 
form of soil has its own plough^ — until com shall be beaten from 
the ear by machines, instead of the horse's hoof or flail, — until the 
work of bean-planters, who now wearily stoop over their employ- 
ment, is everywhere performed by sowing-machines, fifty times 
quicker and easier, — until, in every place, the cream shall be lifted 
unbroken on a zinc plate ; — I say, let one consider how long it 
may be until all these discoveries and improvements have been 
brought about in every corner of Europe, and he will be amazed^ 
partly with fear at the barbarism in which we are in the meantime 
plunged, partly with joy at the prospects opened up to us, and at 
the course of improvement on which we have entered. And the 
best of all is, that our gigantic age advances with gigantic strides 
to meet these gigantic undertakings. The farmer begins to rub 
his eyes, and abuses, which people have cleaved to from the days 
of Adam, in every direction pass into oblivion. 

In the short space of the present century, more '* Horticultural 
and Agricultural Societies" have been founded than in all anti- 
quity and the middle ages taken together. 

In Scotland, the soul of all these branch and affiliated societies, 
spread over the country, is the *< Highland Agricultural Society, 
of Scotland/' at the head of which are the first noblemen and best. 
agriculturists in the country. The Drummond Museum, and others 
which are imitations of it, stand in connexion not only with every^ 
part of Scotland, but with the whole world. They now send, they 
told me, most " agricultural implements" to Ireland and Wales, 
and every year the quantity sent is on the increase, — a new proof 
of the improvements in agriculture taking place in these two parts 
of the kingdom, in which hitherto so little progress has been made*. 
To one single Irish landlord only, the Marquis of Waterford, they, 
were about to send 400 large pickaxes for making drains. They 
also, mentioned to me several places in Germany with which they, 
have a correspondence. But the sphere of their greatest activity 
is in more distant climes, where civilisation has opened up immense 
territories in the South Seas and Indian Ocean, and where Scot- 
tish farmers and << tillers" have now carried the altar and mysteries 
of Ceres, or, to speak in their own lanc^uage, their ** fencing" and 
** draining systems." Numerous agricultural implements and sow- 
ing-machines are steadily exported to Canada and Australia. 

,In these Scottish museums, not only is the useful to be found 
in the greatest abundance, but the whole is arranged in a particu- 
larly agreeable manner, and set forth with much taste : busts and 
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portraits of celebrated Scottish farmers, and views of Scottish land* 
scapes, adorn the spacious rooms ; charming collections of rare and 
beautiful flowers^ allow one to do homage to their fair forms and 
eefours, when satisfied with looking on useful turnips and potatoes ; 
Chinese, Indian, Tartar, and Russian farming to(Hs, brought toge- 
ther, satisfy the curiosity in other respects ; and as these museums 
•re places of resort for ladies and gentlemen of all stations, one 
can always enjoy the very best entertainment. 

There remained for me now but two things in Stiriing to ti^«-« 
ftrat, the rock called Abbey-Craig; and, secondly^ the celebrated 
battle-field of Bannockbum. Tne gig of my hospitable Mend 
soon carried us beyond the city. Abbey-Craig is a rematkablj 
high rock, which has its name from an abbey formerly situated at 
its base. Craig means a rock ; hence Abbey-Craig is equiyalent 
to Abbey-Rock. It is higher and larger than the rock on whidi 
Stirling Castle is built, and stands in the same relation to this, as 
do ArAur's Seat and Salisbury Crags to the rock on which the 
Castle and High -street of Edinburgh are built. All these rocks 
resemble one another in an extraordinary manner, and there are 
several others in Scotland like them. On account of their form, 
a Scottish writer has given them the name of '^craig and iatU,'*hekd 
aaase they all present a great, high, steep crag towards the west^ 
and then slant gradually towards the east, and flow into other hiUs, 
er else take the same direction and slope into the plains. This 
Erection from west to east is common to them all, and they aie 
an of volcanic origin, of the trap formation. 

There is another " craig and tail" of the same figure as Abbey- 
Craig, called Craigforth. 

These hHis formerly stood like small reek or islets in the snr^ 
rounding ocean, and if no ships were wrecked upon them, it was 
only because there were no ships in those days. Less fortunate, 
however, were the whales. At the foot of Abbey-Craig, twenty 
feet above the level of the sea, bones of whales were found in 
the soil some years ago. The people of Stirling, who are most 
alive to the singular appearance of these dark basaltic rocks, rising 
in the green plains, and who at the same time inhabit a rock, hav& 
taken to themselves a favourite name, from the circumstance. 
Tlie^ call themselves " Sons of the Rock." Not only in Stirling 
poetry, but in the Stirling Joumalsj have I several times fbuud' 
this poetical designation. 

Aa oUection might be taken to the Scottish traveller, who, at the 
present day, would discourse of the ancient battles of Stirling, of 
t^ieh so much has already been said, and which appear to have 
only a romantic and poetic, but not the slightest practical, signifi-^ 
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o»ia(^, as they lie far mbUd remote tlmii, fdr ihstattiee, those bkttl^ 
%y Which the single paits of the Prtissiah moharehy ^#ere brought 
together into one ; indeed akkio^t as remote, and in pari incite «lo^ 
than those battles by which the different provinces of the Pivhch 
mena^xshy were welded into a whole. But whiht there are batfll^ 
betw^ii ditferent nations which are soott forgotten, so thet^ %!tt 
tflkers of which the recollection riever fades. The difierent pattit 
of fiance quickly flowed into an intimate whole, and there existed 
ttere, 88 litde as in Prussia, (Po^n excepted,) none of tho^ itufa^ 
bo^n national antipathies which prevailed between the English and 
the Scots. These t^^ nations^ it is well known, contended agAihtt 
one another for 600 years, with fire atld sword, and the great«^ 
animosHty. Edward I. of England wished that his bones might bi^ 
collected, after his death, and borne on a standard in battle agaitidt 
the Sects. During fab life he cherished the opinion that ^Ve^ 
aft^ his death he would be an object of terror to the hated Sco)^, 
On his tomb, iti Londbn, may still be read his bye-naihe-^" Th^ 
Hammerer of the Scots." Even down to the present day, th\e Ehg'x 
li&h of the neighbouring counties of Northumberland am) Gumbei^ 
ktld, taunt the Scotsmen coming among them, with half jocvklari 
hftlf earnest allusions to their ancient «< raids." Tke English, td<^ 
with upturned noses, sometimes allude to a certain Scottish dfe* 
order, on account of which, it is jocularly told, the Duke of ArgyB 
erected posts at certain distances along his estate, and so earned 
the praises of his countrymen. There are also other Scottish f^^ 
cnlii^ties about which the English tease their neighbours. 

In short, one w^uld have enough to do to reckon lijp all thi 
various points, which still produce an occasional sparring bettrei^ 
the two nations. Scotland is hot in the condition of a pro^nce #hieh 
ha6 been subjugated by the English ; but, after many well-fougitt 
fields, and a long and gloribtis defence of her freedom, she hH 
been placed by the side of England^ first by the union of the t#tl 
GrOwnS} and then by the union of both kingdoms and ^rliamei^i 
As the smaller kingdom, however, she has always felt her wbak* 
ndsft, contrasted with mighff England, and new and then has had 
to give up something against her will^ The union of the twd 
kib^dtns and parliaments, and the suppressioh of the rebellion ifi 
the kist century, were not entirely voluntary matters on the part m 
Scotland. As a smaller nation is accustomed to conduct iti^U 
somewhat boldly towards a greater, so the Scots, ivith a patriotic 
MlhusiaBtti^ ai^ always bringing to mind their sucees^al batti^ 
against the English^ continually recounting them to the foreign^f; 
making them the Subject of their songs (there are even maii^, 
ttodwn Scottish songs which dwell tipon the iiattles of Falkirkj^ 
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Stklingy&c.) and histories ; whilst on the other side of the Tweed, 
and the ■ Cheviot Hills, all the battles io which the Scots were 
beaten by the English are as entirely forgotten. 

Last vear, when the Queen was passing in the neighbourhood of 
the .field of Bannockburn, near Stirling» a standard was plaotedy 
that, she might see, if only at a distaucei the spot where her ao- 
cestore were defeated. This reminded me again of the Emperor 
of Austria's journey in Steyermark. The people of Steyermark 
have many fields to show> on which they repelled the Austrian 
a^chdul^^ &nd emperor ; but etiquette, I believe, did not permit a 
similar display there to that which took place in Scotland. En^ 
land and Scotland appear to stand in the same relation as Sweden, 
and Norway, The Norwegians, too, boast more of their victories 
over the Swedes, than the latter do of theirs over the Norwegians. 

As long, then, as these little jealousies exist between the Engr 
lish :and the Scots,— as long as the memories of these ancient 
battles and victories are daily renewed, so long may, indeed mu$tg 
the Scottish traveller mention, that it was upon Abbey-Craig that 
Wallace planted his standard on the 13th September, 1297, and 
from whence he descended to attack and hew in pieces the English 
who liad incautiously crossed the Forth by the celebrated bridge, 
under the command of Sir Hugh de Cressingham, King Edward's 
general. So long, also, must he not decline the invitaUon to Walk 
nom< Stirling to the field of Bannockburn, that he may see every-* 
thing for fiimself^ and thoroughly uiiderstand the position of the 
English and Scots, and the skilful operations of Robert Bruce^ 
w^blcb, on the -24th June, 1314, were attended with success, and 
seciured the independence of his coantry and his own crown. ■ - ■ r 

TUxe battle of Bannockburn was unquestionably one. of the most 
important and fertile in consequences ever fought in Scotland ; for 
the Scots had no less than 30,000 men on the field, the English 
three times the, number, and they lost ,30,000 soldiers anA 700 
knights. But in other great battles, that of Leipsic for eaample#- 
far more troops were marohed out, and far more men perished*-- 
And yot, I believe,, the battle of Leipsic will have great gpod for«t 
tunjC.so to speak, if a}\ the particulars of the battle shall J>e as 
w-ell known in Germany 530 years hence, as all the details of tbe 
l^ittle of Bannockburn are known by the Scots 530 years after the 
event. . ^ . ,'^^ ^. 

^ It is as if even every single scene of the battle had been ipdeiibl^ 
impressed upon the memories. of the people. For though theaa 
SQeaes were only the quickly^passing events of an hour, yet hi^vc^ 
tbese^ transient events given names for ever to all ,the,difi<q(|^t 
parts of the neighbourhood. Thus there is one place still ^all^ 
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the '^ Bloody Field," becaase a party of English, who had attempted 
to rally, were cut off to the last man. Another place is called 
'< Ingram's Crook," because Sir Ingram Umfraville, an English 
general, was slain here. Another is designated " Raudafs Field,'* 
because here, on the evening before the battle, Randal Earl of 
Murray and Sir Robert Clifford fought a warm skirmish. There 
ia a hill called << Gillies' Hill,"* because here the servants attend- 
ing on the baggage, whom Bruce had stationed behind the hill, 
made their appearance to assist their comrades, and being mis- 
taken by the English for a new reinforcement of Scots, they were 
seized with panic and took to flight. There is also a large granite 
stone, known by the name of <* the bored stone," because there is 
a hole in it, in which Robert Bruce planted his standard during 
the battle. It was in this very stone, that the flag, already men- 
tioped, was inserted on the visit of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert.f 

It is well known that the Scots, who, like the Swiss, were mostly 
foot-soldiers, or had only their little mountain ponies, (Bruce him- 
self rode one of these ponies during the battle,) had in all their 
encounters with the English a particular dread of the heavy cavalxy 
of the latter. As the Swiss against the Austrian horsemen and 
knights, so Robert Bruce, on this occasion, used particular stra- 
tagems against the English. It is said, he laid a kind of iron 
instrument, termed caltrops, for wounding the feet of the cavalry, 
in the grass, and caused a number of small deep holes to be dug 
all about the scene of action. As the battle-field of Bannockburn 
is at. least two miles long, I must confess I have never been able 
to . form a clear conception of the immense number of holes and 
caltrops it must have requiied completely to cover such an ex- 
tended position ; and neither have I ever been able to form any pro- 
per idea of the object and consequences of these stratagems of the 
Bruce, as related by all Scottish writers. I hoped the battle-field 
itself would afford me some elucidation of the subject ; but this 
has not persuaded me to regard these stratagems as less singuliir, 
rude,, and ill-adapted, than they appeared to me from the first. 
In that same historically interesting morass, on whose borders 

'f'-ServantB are stUl caUed ''gilUes" in the Highlands. 

t Mr. Kohl appears either not to know, or to have lost sight of the &ct, 
that her M^ieity claims lineal descent from Rohert the Bruce, and that it is 
by this descent from the ancient royal family of Scotland, that the house of 
Hanover derives its title to the crown of England. Scotland is not, as our 
anthor seems to think, a mere appanage of England ; but, on the contraiy, 
the English throne was attached to that of Scotland by virtue of the rights 
sppartaliiiDg to the aovereigns of the latter kingdom. — Ta. 
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these holes were dug, and which stretches along the vale of Ban- 
nockburo, I saw some deep rills and pits which had been dt^ 6uti 
but these have a more peaceful object, — the draining of th^ Inorass* 
Of late years, the greatest part of it has disap);)eared under the 
grasping hand of cultivation. I now saw the last pordofi ot 
this historical morass about to be rendered fertile. The peot^ 
who were engaged in cutting the drains showed tis a sword which 
they had found under the surface of the moor, and fot whieh ind 
doubt they would obtain a good price, as swords from the field of 
Bannockburn are tolerably rare, and not less dear and interesthig 
to the Scots. This piece of moor is part of a larger morass, ^\A^ 
existed near Stirling for a long time, but is now almost completely' 
converted into arable land. The Marquis of Abercom is pto^ 
prietor. He gives the persons who reclaim the morass a life-> 
interest in the fields they form. These fields are produced ih ^ 
very excellent manner, according to circumstances. Sometittied 
the cultivators dig the turf quite away, and use the beautiful soli 
they find beneath ; sometimes they bum it away, sow in the a'shes> 
and form on the back of the turf a fertile stratum of earth ; some* 
times they dry it merely, by means of drains, and can then turn it 
to use. For removing the turf, they make use of the little bfobks 
and streams. First they cut and new the turf and morass fn all 
directions. Then the water is admitted, and this, when again to 
ofiT, carries along with it every piece of turf and moss, and bogg^ 
soil. Sometimes they form channels, by meand of which th^e tutf 
and bog is permitted to How into large riveH^. 

The stage-coach which would take us to Falkirk in the even*^- 
ing, for the railroad, departed from the dot)r of the Dmmmoiid 
Museum, and I seized the opportunity of returning once more to 
this interesting place, where we Germans can nevet return witfr* 
out witnessing something new. I looked over the excellent cdl« 
lection of grafting knives, and garden cuttitig instmnients 6f M 
kinds, of whose form, construction, atid uses I had not the smallest 
idea beforehand. Above all things, a garden^^sheAIrs ititer^ti^ 
me, which pinch and press like our own, and at the i^tne time cut 
and sav^ with both arms. The instrument has hence an immense 
power in lopping branches, and cuts off the strongest with the most 
gentle movement of the hand. Then thmre are little moiHited 
knivesy or hoes, with long arms^ ** for gentlemen to take out weeds 
whilst waking about ;** farther, ingeniotisly contrived instruments 
for clearing the turf in lawns and gardens, and cutting off the^ 
heads of the little " daisies," that the uniform green ot me carpet- 
may not be broken* 

Every one of these instruments^ whieh are made at Sheffield i 
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immense quantities and of the best quality, may not only be re- 
garded as a little illustration of the perfect state of English agri- 
culture, but every one of them affords a glimpse into the domestic 
life and manner of proceeding of the English people. 

English seedsmen have usually a number of choice pumpkins in 
their shqp windows. But it is remarkable that they are not eatea 
by the people : even the poorest here do not understand how to 
cook and prepare them. They are cultivated almost entirely for 
ornament and show. How many poor people, however, might at 
times be satbfied with a pulpy pumpkin^ if any one could only in- 
troduce the custom among them. If any one could introduce the 
cultivation and mode of preparing the pumpkin into Scotland, it 
would certainly contribute to the support of at least a dozen more 
indtriduals. How much does not that tell for*-a whole dozen of 
individuals ! Yea, if only one more individual could thereby main- 
tain existence, how much does not that one individual teU for I 
Gave not the Romans a crown to him who saved the liftpof a 
RooMUi citizen ; and ought not he too to have a crown, who has 
effected an existence for a reasonable being here below? 

With such thoughts as these we ''coached it" through the 
gloom to Falkirk, and from thence " railed it" farther* " To rail," 
''I railed/' — ^I have often heard used in England instead of ''I 
went by railroad." It is a short and good word ; and if it is not 
already in general use, it will certainly soon obtain universal re- 
cognition« We could spare many words in the German language 
by adopting this species of phraseology. It is singular, that our 
inventions now proceed so fast, that language cannot find expres* 
sioas to keep up with them. Thus, neither in English nor in 
German, have proper expressions been invented for steamboat 
travelling* In England they say — '' we sailed with the steamer 
fi^m Dublin to Glasgow," though this is evidently incorrect, as 
very often not a single sail is spread. We (Germans) say, '' we 
travelled by the steamboat," which is not incorrect ; but a single 
word would still be preferable, and then we might say '' we shipped 
it»" as, in the case of travelling by coach, we say, '' we coached it*" 
We ought briefly to say, '' we steamed it."* Properly speakings 
it is '' rowing," bu( another kind of rowing to what is usuaL Our 
languages, it appears, are particularly helpless and uninventive a| 
the pxep«];it day. 

I have passed twice through the town of Falkirk, and in the 
saiuf^. way I have passed twice through the southern part of the 
eoui^ty of Stirling, the county of Linlithgow^ and the western par( 

^ Stoch expressions, as "we steamed it up the Cayde," "we steamed it td 
Buffifin,'^ lire nc^ at all axrasual in Scottand^^TaAsr. 
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of the Lothians, without being able to look upon anything but 
night and darkness, indeed without having set a foot on the soil of 
those counties. There are thousands of travellers in Europe who 
nowy by means of railroads, fly over many provinces, like clouds 
and the bird of prey, by night, and who bring with them no 
better recollections than of such dark clouds and forms of night. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

EDINBURGH. 

THE PBXACHINO NIGHT — 8UNBI3B — ZOOLOGICAL GAKDENS-— WHALE-SKSLE- 
TON — FEEDING A SBA-CALV —SUN -BEAR, AND EAGLE — OWLS — THE BISON 
AND HB-GOAT — MUSEUMS OF NATURAL HISTORT-^BIBDS AND SEALS-— 

COLOUR OF NORTHERN BIRDS — ^WILD OX, AND WILD CAT HINTS FOR 

XMPROYINO MUSEUMS — OPENING OF THE SESSION — ACADEMICAL BS- 
6REE8 — ROYAL INSTITUTION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF FINE ARTS tN 
SCOTLAND— IDEAL OF AN HISTORICAL MUSEUM — A ROMAN CAMP-KBTTI.S 

aUEEN mart's GLOVES INSTRUMENTS OF DEATH — COMB OF 

CHARLES I. — GENEALOGICAL TREE OF SCOTTISH KINGS — MUSEUM OF THE 
HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY — HISTORY AND OBJECTS OF THIS 
SOOIBTY — ^ITS OPERATIONS — ITS PREMIUMS — MODELS OF A6RICUX.TURAZ< 
MACHINES — SCOTTISH WHEAT — ^INFLUENCE OF COMMERCE ON A6RICUI.- 
TURB — A MEXICAN FALMTREE — AN ORNAMENTAL FAINTER COLLEC- 
TION OF PAINTED WOODS — SNAP-APPLE NIGHT — CALVIN*S DEATH — 
THE WITNESSES FOR THE TRUTH IN THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

' When at night I returned to Edinburgh, I was surprised to find 
the'Old Town, opposite my inn, not so brilliantly illuminated as 
before,-— indeed, almost entirely dark. " It is a great preaching 
night, sir !" the people told me, <^ and all the occupants of these 
houses^ and the occupants of nearly the whole city, are now in the 
kirk.'' In fact, I saw only the lofty church winYlows lighted up. 

So much the more brilliant was the illumination of the city 
next morning. The sun rose behind Salisbuty Craigs with a 
splendour which was certainly very unusual at tnis period of- the 
year. The sight was most beautiful, just as the sun stood, as it 
ivere, on the dark perpendicular side of the rock. The entire 
dark, black-coloured wall, lay in the deepest shades, whilst be- 
yond the sharply defined outline of the rock poured forth a daz- 
zling flood of light. It requires many concurring circumstances, 
to have an equal splendour combined with as powerful a contrast 
as we have here at Salisbury Craigs. It is a question, whether 
there are any other citizens than the citizens of Edinburgh, who 
can see the sun so arise every mo:ning. When the sun ascends 
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i^bove the horizon, the hazy atmosphere of the ground is already 
filled with the reflection of his light, and the contrast is not so 
great. 

I devoted the fair hours following this sunrise to several lengthy 
walks in the city and its neighbourhood. 

Edinburgh is the only city in Scotland which has a zoological 
gardes ; whilst in England, we may find one in most of the laige 
cities or towns. These zoological gardens, with live animals, ap* 
pear now to be regarded more and more as necessary requisites 
for civilised cities, in common with museums of stuffed animals, 
observatories, and agricultural museums. Indeed, the ideas are 
very closely allied, that there should be living animals as well as 
living plants for the gratification of citizen lovers of nature and 
science* But of all the countries of Europe, Great Britain alone 
is in the fortunate position to realise these ideas in the. easiest 
manner. 

The Zoological Garden of Edinburgh has only been established 
three years,. but already contains a number of highly interesting 
objects of creation, besides a building with the skeleton of a 
whale, which is, I believe, perfectly unique as regards its size and 
excellent condition. It shows the smallest as well as the largest 
bone of the gigantic animal, put together in the neatest manner ; 
and the whole is so excellently suspended in the apartment, that 
we have here the finest idea of this powerful son of nature. The 
skeleton is eighty feet long, and I doubt whether there is another 
museum in Europe that can boast a similar specimen. The 
whale-fishers, in their voyages in the stormy frozen ocean, cannot 
undertake a careful anatomical dissection of this animal : hence we 
must wait until, sometime or other, a storm drives one into a bay, 
and strands him in the neighbourhood of our museums. And even 
then it may be that this stranding does not happen so opportunely 
as to the Edinburgh specimen, which ran upon the sands upon the 
coasts of Scotland, by which means the minutest bone remains 
entire* 

In these zoological gardens there is always something new to be 
seen. Thus I witnessed the feeding of a seal, whose cries and 
whining tones of hunger not every naturalist can boast to have 
heard. This animal was taken on the north coast of Scotland, 
and was brought here for the purpose of trying an experiment in 
rearing it. I never witnessed a more remarkable sight than the 
feeding of this being, which was hideous as night, and lay like a 
snake on the ground, in the dog-kennel erected for it. Although 
it wa3 only a month old, and only three feet long — (it was taken 
from its slain mother, which it then sucked}-* it proved itself as 
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wild and refractorj a suckling* as I have ever seen ; and there can 
be no question that suckling lions and bears are perfect lambs bf 
the side of this young sea-calf. The people who were about to 
fi^ed it, held a thick cudgel against its cage, which it seized on the 
instant, and drew towards it. The animal snapped if anything' 
a^roached him, and that with so much violence, that the crash 
of his teeth and jaws, when he brought them together, sounded at 
some distance. It was fortunate^ that, like a fish out of water, be- 
could only creep slowly and cumbersomely. Although, as stated^ 
it was only a suckling, it was still so powerful, that three strong* 
men had enough to do in feeding it. Two of them seized it snd^ 
denly and dexterously by the ears, throwing themselves at thv 
same time with their knees upon its powerfully beating tail, and it 
evidently required their utmost joint efforts to hold the little mona- 
ster fast. What I am least likely to forget, is the frightful cries 
the creature uttered. For its voice sounded exactly like that of a 
little child, or rather like a little child roaring through a speaking 
trumpet, that is, ten times stronger and more frightful. The most 
disgusting things in nature are mimicries of the human feee and 
voice. The third man held a broomstick before its snout, which* 
it immediately fastened its teeth upon. Into its mouth, thus 
opened, they poured the milk. But as soon as the animal fblt the 
milk, its rage appeared to be redoubled. It dropped the stick, writhed 
quite pitifully beneath the weight of the two great men, and 
screamed' as if it had been run through with a spear. It was per^ 
fectly marvellous, I might say ; for it exhausted the strength of the 
people several times, so that they were obliged to let it go, when 
it lay like a sack in the grass and spurted the milk up again. I 
suppose the people had orders to compel it to take some milk, at 
any risk, as they ever began their work anew until the milkpail 
was empty. But I did not see that they succeeded in forcing 
the wild creature to take a single drop ; and they began thereupon 
to despair of success in their experiment to rear it. After what 
I had seen of this suckling, I could perfectly comprehend the dAn«- 
ger to the seal-hunters from the mother who defends such a young 
one; One may travel long about Europe, before he can witness 
again, so conveniently, the feeding and wild behaviour of a seal. 

A species- of bear from Borneo, called by the English the '''sun— 
bear,'' has also a singular mode of feeding. This animal, when it 
got itfr food, inomediately rose on its hind legs, and held the pieee- 
o£ meat in its fore-paws, against the wall of its cage, so high' tip 
that it' could* scarcely get at it with its mouth. In this* incon^- 
venieht position it tore down piece after piece^ and; when it had 
no more to eat, laid itself comfortably down again. The keepers^ 



^ij|j!«4 me. th^t it perfoims thi3 manoenrVFe eveiy time it feeds. ( 
^m not aware whetlier it is an incident peculiar to this individual 
only, or whether it is, the general custom of its species to, suspends 
SQ high its bread-basket, voluntarily. Most of the other animals, 
^.tigers aad Uons^are always accustooped to make themselves very 
copfortable i^ feeding. 

The eagles a^e the most disgusting in their way of feeding. As 
t]^ey cannot bite the flesh with their beaks^ they pull and tear it 
to pieces in a most frightful manner. When we drove them from 
tjieir prey^ which they did not in the least defends there remained 
Ipng strings of flesh hanging from their beaks and claws^ which 
th|^ draggled clumsily and stupidly ip the filth. 

l^he owls excited my surprise. So long as daylight continued, 
1;hey would not disturbs their allotted share of food, although it lay 
under tlieir very noses, so to speak, and although they certainly 
had good appetites. Here, in their cages, they remain true to 
their peculiar wild habits, of only eating by night The guides 
told me, tliat they wait very conscientiously until it is dark, before 
they fall upon their food. 

The Edinburgh Zoological Garden contains the largest, strongs 
Qst, and finest American bison I have anywhere seen in Great 
Britain. They had accidentally shut up in the same enclosure 
with this powerful animal, a courageous, but comparatively speak- 
ing, powerless he-goat. The goat was incessantly endeavouring 
tp provoke his powerful fellow- prisoner, and offering him battle ; 
and this battle afforded me one of the most interesting spectacles, 
as well as a confirmation of that great and universal law of nature, 
that the strong are always more magnanimous than the weak. The 
l^ison merely sunkat times his great hairy head, when thegoat sprang 
forward to attack him. Still he put himself in full battle parade, 
a^ if he wished to please the other. Sometimes, indeed, he bellowed 
and tossed his horns, when the not very gentle blows of his adver^ 
sary. struck him on some tender part of his head* He had, how-^ 
evQr, as it seemed to me, not a little fear of his eyes, for he always 
blinked and shut them, when the goat was about to apply one of 
his^ s}]Ocks, The courage and boldness of the latter surprised me 
not a little; for he rushed as bravely as a knight in the lists,. 
i^ways from the. distance, full in the face of the buffalo^, whose 
cqpnteqf^nce indeed might have inspired sufficient terror. Lion^ 
suid dogs have often been seen engaged in a similar manner; but 
t)ve combination of buffalo and goat was new to me. 

Edinburgh has. also a collection of natural objects, dead, stuffed, . 
drfed,. or preserved in spirits, — one, indeed, so excellent, that it 
muft certainly be regarded as the fir^t in the kingdom after the 
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Britisli Museum, which it perhaps surpasses in point of order and 
excellent arrangement. It is the natural history coUecdoit of 
Edinburgh University. Its most distinguished features are, first, 
a surprising collection of birds ; and then another proportionally' 
rich collection of Phocss, for which, certainly, the Edinburgh 
Museum is well situated, as it is more in the neighbourhood of 
the coasts where these animals are found than any other consider- 
able European museums. The finest specimens of sea-lions, sea- 
calves or seals, dugongs, and walrusses, are to be seen here. 
Among the birds, a person might revel in natural history enjoy- 
ments all the day long. I observed here the finest specimen of 
an eagle I have ever seen. It was a native of Guiana (Faico <fe- 
9tructor\ with a black nose, a tuft of feathers on its head, and 
powerful talons. It is excellently stuffed, in. an imposing position, 
and presents the finest and most picturesque expression of all 
which we imagine to ourselves in designating him by the name of 
the king of birds. 

Museums of a local character are indispensable to the traveller 
for acquiring a true knowledge of those countries through which he 
travels ; since in them he beholds the rarest and direst natural 
productions of a place or district brought together, all of which it 
would be impossible to search after on the spot. Thus I saw the 
various pelicans, geese, and ducks, which inhabit the Scottish 
coasts and islands, collected together ; and many a difficult rock 
must have been climbed to reach the nests of these birds, before 
a person could examine them here so leisurely. The pale^ white, 
and greyish colours of the northern birds stand here in remarkable 
contrast with the dark, glowing tints of the southern zones, in 
which these northern Scots, as colonists, kill as many birds as 
upon their own rocky islands. Northern nature has certainly m 
ite pale colours a less striking, but so much the more heartfelt and 
eveii almost surpassing splendour. Thus a great snowy owl, from 
the Shetland islands, stands here, whose snow-white feathers, 
gently besprinkled with brownish spots, are a ne plus ultra of de» 
licate colouring and elegant plumage. 

Of all the wild animals still nourished in Great Britain, the 
wildest is the wild-cat, which is to be found in the Scottish High- 
lands ; but the largest is the wild ox. Of both there are specimens 
here. The wild ox came from the park of the Duke of Hamilton^ 
and exactly resembled those I had seen in Staffordshire. T%e 
length of the animal, the shortness of his head, the breadth pf his 
forehead, the fineness and light grey colour of his hair, were the 
same in both places. The ears of the English specimen, like 
those of the Scottish^ were black ; and the black spot that covers 
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the muzzle of the animal like a plaster, was In this case, as in the 
other, contained within the same space; This perfect correspond- 
ence in detail of two races living apart, in distant parts cof - the 
country, for some long centuries, I look upon as very remarkable. 
It shows that these animals have perfectly retained their old. wild 
nature. Under the taming hand of man, they certainly would soon 
have been brought into another condition. , • i \ 

. Hunting the wild -cat is still, here and there, the hazardous 
pastime of the inhabitants. A Highlander told roe, that he. had 
once wounded both legs of one of these animals, at the first shot* 
Enraged, and roaring like a lion, it made at him through the ffltM, 
on its hind legs, and so inconceivably quick, that he had. barely 
time to discharge his second shot, and kill with it the vengeance* 
breathing animal. 

The Edinburgh Museum is distinguished by: many objt^ti* 
The way in which its fi{»h are shown is worthy of imitation. They 
are not, as here and there in other museums, nailed against me 
wall, but fixed upon iron wires, so' that they can be seen on all 
sides. With many animals. they pursue the advanttgedtis fystem 
of preserving them in a twofold manner, either dried and. stnffBd, 
or kept wholly in spirits. There are plenty of museufbs jn. which 
there are nothing but collections of shells and skins. .Mow bx re- 
moved are most from havimg the skin of every animdl stuffed, from 
having its skeleton, and, where possible^its stomach and intestines, 
either tbted or ' inflated, and its hearty brain, &c., preserved in 
spirits. How much might not be done to improve oor musmns! 
H<yw much might not judicious huntsmen do' /or tbent ! If it wo^ 
only occur to & huntsman to place a lion's stooiadi or & tig«i^'s 
heart in spirits, and ^send it over to Europe. It might be done so 
easily I Such an object would create much intensit. in every 
European museum : it would find fiMtny sftecUtonf^^iit moretlHiA 
badly-stuffed skins. And yet this never occmrs to atty one* Otm 
might point out a muititiMie of things near at hami ami yei A»« 
gotten, if kontsmen would only take instmetioiii* 

The.sout^ of a bell called me from the wondlMlbf apartments 
of the museum to witness a university piooeediDg^-*«-lb# opening of 
the winter session. The bell announced tbiif the profeasofs, 
headed by their prioscip^l, before whom was bome the silrer mace 
of the university,- as an emblem of his olScef weie inoMition^to 
yvftjk across the large court of the university^ bjittldk^, to tbelNiB. 
It was the first i^sembling of the members of vnmfemtf 1 bitti 
witnessed in T BHtain.u. Th? studentstin eiMiiparisoQ.ir^ mtt 
students, appeared as orderly and well*behavea as: a aomty ai 
gentlemen compered to an assembhige of wild; thougbtieas^ eare* 

16 
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Imb, SMclcftp Iftds. Many were present with their gentlemen 
papUi vbo had tmreiled frotn the Highlands in order to introduce 
tiieir sons to this teat of the Muses. The professors were received 
witli more or lessappkuse, according as they were liked. I could 
ase then approaching at some distance, and decided before hand, 
actordiog to their physiognomy, whether one would be applauded 
or not, and I generally htt upon the right one, and saw that tbe 
tnto of Gctiliaa and English students must be pretty much the 
^MBO'.. Loudesft was the applause bestowed on the well-knownf 
pvafcsser ol moul philosophy, Wilson. The remaining cere- 
oaotties^ and the orations delivered^ contained nothing remarkable. 

£difibiBrgh, though tlie most important, is still the youngest of 
the Seottisfa universities. It was founded in 1583. The oldest, 
but now the most inconsiderable, is St. Andrews, A>Qnded in 1410. 
It is well known that the most important branch of the Edinburgh 
University is ita medical school, white neither Aberdeen nor tit. 
Andrews is of much note with respect tt> medicine. The numbers' 
who *^ graduated in medicine/' within forty years, were as follows r 
^Ib 1806, only 37 ; in 1816, 76; in 1826, 118 ; in 1836, 123. 
-Since the latter date, the numbers hare somewhat decreased. In* 
CUaagow, also, nearly 100 hare- graduated in medicine, annually,- 
dmrkig the last, ten years. In each of these two universities, more 
than, six new '^ehairs'' have been founded in the course of the 
present century. It is remarkable that all these new chairs, with 
tvoexcepdons, have been founded by the crown, which has naturally,' 
it.tfae same time, the right of nominating to these appointmentSw 
Aill the appointments in the universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh^ 
tor which the crown nominates professors, are chiefly of moctern* 
date, mostly of the present, and the latter half of the last century. 
This oeours to me as remorkable. For may we not find in the 
hct a proof of the growing influence of the English government 
in university affairs? In many respects this would be •of no con- 
sequence, — for example, while the universities do not return mem-' 
hers to parliament. The patron of the old professorahips is eithei* 
the town eouncil-**aa in the case of most ol the Edinburgh chairs 
'^^or^e senate of the university, (faculty, rector, and dean^) &r st 
Duohess of Portland, a Sir A. Ramsay of Balmain, or the college 
^ advocates or writers to the stgnet of Edinburgh. 

AmofBg the many fine buildings of Edinburgh, one of the finest 
Is the "Uoyal InBtitutionibr the Encouragement of the Fine Arts in 
SeotlandJ' It is situated right in the centre of the dty, between 
the old and- new towns, quite isolated from other buildings^ upon 
the earthen: maund that stretches across the deep Valley^ and eon*-' 
neeta these two part» of the city together. The sttucture i»iii the 
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finesit Grecian style, ind built ef the thb^ solid stone, l^e col- 
lection of objects of art it oovrtains id more considerable tlfian th^t 
of the simitar institute in London. In the same btiilding, the- 
mtisenm of the Scottish Society of Antlqoaries is to be fo^nnd. If 
the completeness of ovtr n^nsenms of natural history appears toler<^ 
ably miserable, it is utterly grievous with respect to our antiquarian 
ond historical museums. Nature is always the saririe, and we might 
proctire most objects and animals as they were with Adam on the 
morning of creation. And should we not entirely succeed at the 
pl'e^ent day, our children's children may hope to succeed in bringiifig 
them together, for there is nothing, 6r only a little, lost in naturey 
aA everything is reproduced agiiin in the same manner. The his* 
tory of man, on the contrary, reproduces agaiti almost nothing. 
Nearly everything becomes lost : miserable fragments alone remain. 
Let us consider what a nation's complete historical museum ought 
to contain, — all those portable things and objects which have any 
historical interest for the country, and which are at the same time 
capable of being preserved, and copies of those objects which can- 
not be kept in a museum. In an historical museum, such as it ought 
te be, as in part it might be, but as it nowhere yet exists, there ought 
to be, for instance, a series of models of the dwellings of the inhabit- 
ants of the country, from which it could be seen how these at first 
lived in caVes and huts covered with branches, — how afterwards they 
had houses of wood and stone, — how these houses were constructed 
in ancient times, in the middle ages, in modem times, — bow in 
the Highlands^, how in the Lowlands, — how the houses of the 
commonalty,^ how the houses of chieftains. Such models would 
be far more instructive to the public than all the drawings of anti*- 
(fiaarians. Then therie ought to be specimens of all the garments, 
amis, and took which have been in use in the country from the 
earliest times, chronologically arranged. In how few so-called 
historical museums do we find even an attempt at an uniform chro- 
nologieal arrangement of things I Of all the distinguished men 
of a nation, of all its kings, warriors, legislators, &c., there ought 
also to be portraits. Where possible, there ought to be preserved 
a gattnent worn by each of these individuals, and a weapon or in- 
strument they tnay have used. Those instruments, weapons, or 
the like, with which anything distinguished or important in its 
comeqtlences has been perfbrmedj ought to be there, in their 
natural form ; for example^ all those daggers, in a series, with^ 
wliich kings have been murdered,— all the #air-steedar of Cromwell, 
Napoleon, and other such heroes, stutfedi — all the seafs with which 
great trdatie^ of peace have been sealed,^— all the bankers and 
sliindftrds Which the generals diaplftyed in the Aiost dbtinguished 
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battles for the liberties of the country ; also, where possible, phre* 
nological casts of all the great thinking heads which have existed 
in the nation. 

If we consider, then* what an historical museum ought thus and. 
still farther to contain, we cannot forbear finding fault with the 
historians and anticjuarians of all ages, that they have not attended 
to, and collected with greater solicitude, whatever might be inter* 
esting to after generations ; and that, even now, they are not more 
industrious in at least procuring and preserving what it is in thei^ 
power to procure and preserve. Such an historical museum, I 
believe, where ever^ room, for example, contains its century, and 
every table its period of ten years, is nowhere yet to be found. . 
Only with regaid to single, branches^ as arms, statues, paintings, 
hc.f has this been carried out. And yet it is certain, that not 
only certain individual branches of science and art, but also the 
general histories of politics and manners, ought to have their 
general museums as well. 

" The negligent antiquarians !" I have said we must exclaim ; . 
but we must also exclaim, 'Mhe unfortunate I" Envious fate, 
leaves them but a few fragments and wrecks of antiquity, and Iho 
storms which agitate the sea of humanity greedily engulf all forms 
of the past, often to the last remnant. How many millions of in* - 
dividuals of different races, clothed in various interesting kinds of 
raiment, trod the Scottish soil before the days of the Romans ! 
What masses of woollen and linen materials^ of sheep, and other 
skins, of iron, bronze, and other metals, have they not consumed I 
and if, of all these things belonging to the Scottish aborigines, • 
only an old leathern sandal should be found, preserved in the 
bottom of a Scottish moss, it would be matter of great joy, and 
this old sandal would represent to our age, in the historical mu- 
seum, the history of all those withdrawn from observation. 

The Romans, then — how did not they war and riot in Scotland^ 
under Agricola and other famous generals I The uniform of their 
Scottish legions, a piece of the armour of Agricola, models of their 
camps, and many other similar things, are essentially requisite for. 
an historical museum in Scotland. Instead of these, what have, 
we here to represent or to illustrate the Roman period? *^A. 
Roman camp-kettle," found in a " peat-moss." 

All the . famous men of Scotland, as in general all the. famous . 
men in the world — how many countless things th^t they have, 
touched or used, have they not in some measure consecrated in- 
consequence I How many rings, how many pins, how many h^ts». 
boots, coats, shirts, have they not used ; and how h^ppy would 
they have made after generations, if hev had only bequeathed 
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tbem herf! and there single articles of their immense wardrobes I 
Queen Mary, for instance, that adored queen, what immense col- 
lections of things might not her waiting maids have applied, which 
would have been invaluable to after times, and highly profitable 
gifts to their own heirs. And what remains of her here ? Nothing 
but a pair of black embroidered gloves^ a key from Lochleven 
Custle, that locked her prison door, and the door of her oratory. 

Let us form a lively conception of the field of Bannockbum, as 
it appeared at the termination of the battle on the 24th June» 
1314. On that field lay thirty thousand English slain, and seven 
liundred English knights, the flower of the English nobles, all in 
their costly mail and arms. How many thousand swords, helmets^ 
daggers, arrows, were strewed on this battle-field ! How many 
■horses remained fast, and were destroyed in the pits dug by Bruce ! 
How many English war-trumpets, how many Highland war-pipes ! 
*Had a thoughtful Scottish antiquarian then gone about, at the pro- 
per time, what a multitude of costly relics might have been col- 
lected fbr the Scottish " Society of Antiquaries," and for the reli- 
•quaries of a number of great English; families who had lost their 
uncles, cousins, or hopeful sons in the fights But the storms of 
time have carried away, the whole of this immense collection of the 
historical * redics of Bannockburn, even to the smallest bone of a 
iiorse. What see we of all those- things in the Scottish historical 
•collection ? Nothing. ' At least I do not recollect to have seen 
anything of them^ Of the most important of those battles which 
are sung and pictured as never-to-be-forgotten events by Scottish 
bards and historians, we might reasonably expect to find something 
in chronological order, — a packet- of small matters from the battle 
of Bannockbum, — another from the fight of Falkirk, — a third 
from the field of Culloden^ — a fourth from the affair of Killie- 
krankie, &c. There is nothing from any of them. 

We pass over in imagination all the instruments of death by 
which men of exalted rank ia S«!&>^ftttd have perished, — the dag- 
gers, swords, hatchets,, clubsf wUA. have entered the skulls, 
bodies, or hearts of the vavS^tsSi royal Stuarts, Wallaces, Bruces^ 
Darnleys, Kizzios, BothwelU^ Moatroses, &c. What a fantasy- 
stirring collection would not this present I How solitary and 
xilone, then, stands in this museum a single but certainly remark- 
able instrument of death, called " The Maiden !" It is a kind of 
guillotine, brought by the Earl of Morton from Italy, and with 
which first he, the introducer, and after him* the Marquis of Argyll^ 
Sit Robert Spottiswood, and many other persons, were executed. 

How many combs were there in Scotland that held together at 
one time the most interesting hair, and which might have been 
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here preserved I But they have only ooet one certainly of the 
most extraordinary, 9^ inches long and 6^ inches broad, ivhich 
held together the long hair of the head that fell under the axe of 
the executioner — Charles I. 

Of course there are so many interesting things in this inu»eum« 
that I have not been able to mention even the most interesting;* 
Among these, however, there are a few which the Scottish Miti*- 
Quarians might indeed regard as antiquated, and hence remove from- 
this historical museum ; as, for instance, a splendid genealogical 
tree of the Scottish kings, commencing with Fergus I., who began- 
to reign in Caledonia anno mundi 3641, and who was a contem-^ 
porary of Alexander the Great. 

The last collection, and the last curiosity I saw in Edinbnfgfai. 
was the collection of the Highland and Agricultural Society. 
This society, and its extended activity, is so remarkable, that those 
of my German readers, who know as little about it now as I knew 
before I went to Edinburgh, will gladly receive the account I am 
able to give of it. This remarkable society was founded in the 
year 1784, at a time when people began to busy themselves more 
particularly about the civilisation of the barbaric Highlands, which 
hitherto had been a spot cut off from the rest of Europe. Its more 
especial object was the cultivation of this part of the country* 
About the same time (in 1778) the Highland Society of London^, 
and subsequently several other societies, have been brought to»- 
gether, having their eyes directed to the Highlands in other 
respects, — as the ^' Highland Missionary Society," and the ^' High- 
land Club of Scotland," which last had its own pattern of tartan* 
and its own " pipers." 

Subsequently, when a general stir began to take place in 
Scottish agriculture, the " Highland and Agricultural Society'^ 
placed itself at the head of the movement, and extended its plansF 
and operations no only over Scotland, but throughout the whole of 
Great Britain. It consists of a president, four vice-presidents, ten 
i&xtraordinary and thirty ordinary directors. The Duke of Suther- 
land was formerly the president of the society ; but that office is 
now held by the Duke of Richmond, one of the most influential 
agriculturists of Great Britain. The original object of the society 
was the promotion of all kinds of useful industry. But as sodietiea 
vere subsequently formed for the herring-fishery, and other similar 
branches of industry, it has of late years confined its aperations to 
agriculture, in all its various ramifications, and numerous local 
associations, fovmed upon a similar plan in almost every town of 
Scotland, as well as in several English towns^ have entered inta 
uxiien with it« 
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In order to carry out its object, the extension of better agrono- 
mical knowledge and practice, the society has established a 
museum, which is open to every one : it also publishes a joamal^ 
in which its papers appear; and maintains a constant eotret*- 
pondence with similar associations and distinguished agricul- 
turists. Then — and this is a principal matter,-^it offers a series 
of annual premiums for new and useful inventions in agricultural 
implements, for the cultivation of waste lands, or the extension of 
the province of agriculture, for improvements in the breed of farm 
cattle, for the encouragement of certain domestic manufactures 
which stand in connexion with agriculture, for quickening industry 
among the lower agricultural classes of people, and for bettering 
their condition, &c. These premiums are annually made known 
in a small pamphlet, so that every one may be informed of them. 
This pamphlet, with the premiums of last year, forms a small 
octavo volume, of not less than eighty large pages, and is a little 
curiosity in itself. I cannot refrain from imparting to my readers 
something more nearly relating to this matter, as they will then be 
able to perceive to. what an extent, and in what a liberal manner, 
every branch and branchlet of agriculture is regarded and en- 
couraged. I believe the Highland Society is unequalled in this 
respect by any other in the world ; and in order to make this per- 
ceptible, it will be sufficient to give prominence here to some of 
these premiums which go most into detail. 

Five hundred guineas are promised to the first who shows how 
steam-power may be applied, in a useful and effective manner, to 
ploughs and harrows. 

Twenty guineas for a sheep-salve, which will preserve sheep 
against the cold and dampness of the climate of Scotland, as well 
as smearing with tar, and which will not spoil the wool. 

The gold medal, or ten guineas, to whoever points out the re^ 
suit of crossing the Leicester and Cheviot breed of sheep, or the 
Eastwold and Cheviot breed. As there are a number of sucb 
breeds, and a crossing of all has different effects, it may be -seen 
how very much the society goes into detail here, as no kind of 
crossing is disregarded by it. 

Fifty sovereigns for the best treatise, pointing out the in- 
fiuence of certain manures upon certain kinds of Scottish soil. 

Five sovereigns for whoever points out the comparative use and 
advantage of scythes and sickles in reaping com. 

Twenty sovereigns for the most satisfactory accooat of an ex- 
periment for maintaining farm horses in the cheapest and jatott 
serviceable manner. 

Fifity soi^creigns for the most accurate geological repmsentatioii 
of a Scottish eowa/by. > 
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Thirty sovereigns for the most complete report on one of the 
Scottish coal districts. 
• Forty sovereigns for the clearest and most popular report on the 
most suitahle construction of farm carts. 

Ten sovereigns for an instrument by. which fattened cattle can 
be easiest and soonest weighed for market. 

Ten sovereigns for the improvement of pasturage upon fifty 
acres of moor land. 

Five sovereigns for the finest bundle of early field-peas. 

Five sovereigns for the finest bundle of late field -peas ; and in 
this way there are similar rewards offered for every bundle of the 
best grain and other kinds of produce. Even so, not only has the 
best specimen of every kind of cattle its premium, but also evexy 
single breed of every kind. Indeed almost every age of every 
breed has its premium. 

Sixteen different premiums for the best fleeces of different 
kinds. 

Certain districts, that are still very backward, are always par- 
ticularly considered. Thus there are particular premiums for the 
Orkney Islands, the Isle of Mull, &c « 

Two and thirty different premiums for the nesfcoct and best 
kept farm-cottages and cottage gardens, whose yearly rent does 
not exceed five pounds, in thirty-two diffteirent districts of Scotland. 
The annual premiums of this dass mast be veiy advantageous to 
the country. 

Ten pounds for the best report on the h^t mode of warming the 
cottages of the peasants. 

'A series of eight different premiums for the labourers in eight 
different districts, who have used the spade most dexterously in a. 
field set apart for emulation in digging. i 

A series of nine different premiums for different kinds of plan- 
tations : for example, for the best wood, of a certain extent^ which 
anyone lays out on a piece of ground at least 600 feet above the 
level of the sea; and another for the best kept nursery of forest 
trees. 

All these thincrs may give my readers a small idea of the extent 
and circumspection \vith which this remarkable society regards 
and. promotes every branch of agriculture. We may look into the 
.past, and consider the Tong, long centuries — say to the year '1746*— 
when no other premiums were offered for competition in Scotland, 
thairth'e premiums upon bringing in a certain number of prisoners 
alive or dead, ujpon bringing in this or that human head, this or 
that right hand, and the like — and now we. may look into the 
future, and upon the' beneficial influence which the present custom 
of offering premiums must have in Scotland, and we shall surely 
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be unable to forbear rejoicing in ' the blooming prospects of 
coming generations, and in bl<^sing the operations of a society 
which have been directed in such' an efficient manner to the 
improvement of the foundations of hntiian society^ the art of agri- 
cultureand the agricultural classes. 

The museum of Ihie societv, in which are to be fdund all the in- 

mentions in agricultural instrumenis in Scotland, is full of the most 

interesting objects. For the sake of the inquisitive reader desirous 

'of' information, and who cannot visit this museum himself,' I shall 

'mention some of the objects I there saw. 

DifiTerent kinds of <Mhrashihg-mi11s," as the English call them. 
'Some of these arc worked by horses, others by steam. There 
are already many farm->yard$ in Scotland where they thrash by 
•steam. 

*' Chums,*' as the English name them. They are to be found 
•on many Scottish farms worked with water, or, as I was assured^ 
with steam. 

' Very 'simple and prettily constructed, little <* lactometers," 
which are extending more and more into every Scottish dafry. 
The simplest are little glass globes, which, according as the milk 
is heavy or rich, sink more or less deep. 

*< Heaping machmes," which press doirn the corn, at the same 
'time thai it is cut short with a number of small sliears^and thrown 
in heaps on one side. 

" Chimney-sweeping machines,'* whose proper construction the 
inventive English head ia at present biisied upon,' aa an act of the 
last sesiiibn prohibits the employment o{ littie boys, who had 
hitherto been used as machines for this purpose. '. 

There is also a countless number of things \^ be found here, 
.similar to those I have already mentioned as exhibited in the 
'Sthrlin'g museum of Messrs. EHrummond ) and collections of fruit 
and countrv products of eveiv description. The gentlemen 
who have charge of the collection gave me the most interesting 
accounts 6f eveiy object* Of wheat they observed, for instance, 
that the wonderfully fine and dry year o^ l84!2~a dry and warm 
year is always 9^ fine year for Scotland and Ireland — would play 
an important part in the extension of wheat crops. There was,, 
in this year, much more land under wheat than in former years, 
'as the farmers had taken coiirage frdni the weather. For this 
reasdri, wheat gains more and more the upper hand of barley. 
The cultivation of the latter lias also diminished in consequence 
of some alterations in the tariff, and more especially through the 
-liliiitation df distillatron, for which it was more particularly culti- 
vated; They farther told me , that, asjhe consolidatiob of an un- 
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proved Scottish agriculture dates from the anioii of the two kiof- 
donie (1707), and more so from the suppression of the cImm (m 
1 746)f so its last extraordinary development and its nevest im- 
provements date mostly from the time of the Reform httl. The 
great excitement which prevailed in the country, from the end of 
Sie twentieth to the beginning of the thirtieth year of the present 
century, on the question of reform, may have busied the people 
with politics, and have withdrawn their thoughts from agriculture. 
Since, the settlement of this question, and the quieting down of 
men's minds, most of the agricultural museums have been esta- 
blished, and those beautiful Scottish collections I have seen have 
been produced ; and the greatest reforms and improvements gene- 
rally in agriculture have taken place within the last ten years. 

Many small branches of Scottish agriculture, again, have at- 
tained to greater growth and importance through the extraordinary 
enlargement and acceleration of commerce ;. in particular, through 
steamboats, which now more and more connect all the large and 
small harbours of Scotland with London and other great English 
markets, and which render it possible to send to market, from 
such great distances, many country productions, and even vege- 
tables. 

Among the different curiosities which this museum still con- 
tainsy I was particularly interested with a palm-tree, which, some 
months before, liad been stranded in Argyleshire, on the western 
coast of Scotland, and had every appearance of having floated over 
from the countries of South America, perhaps from Mexico. It 
must, as it appears, have been very long in the sea, for it was veiy 
heavy and hard, and in all the angles where the branches had 
sprouted forth, it was covered with small, deeply-penetrating 
shells. I was told that, on the coast of the shire just menticmed, 
there arrive more of these boats from the southern zones, than on 
any other parts of Scotland. If this is correct, as I believe it is, 
then a branch-stream of that great ocean movement, which the 
English call the " Gulf Stream,'* must be directed towards this 
part of Scotland. The county mentioned, with its wide-extended 
islands and arms, stretches right to the inlet of the Irish sea, into 
which, aa I had already remarked in Ireland, an ocean current 
seta. 

So much for the usejul arts. Of the Jine arts^ saw I few in 
.Edinburgh. The series of excellent portraits' in Holyrood-house 
I have already mentioned ; likewise, the hundred kings painted 
out of one and the same paint-pot. I saw a moat lovely Utile 
collection of paintings by old masters in the library of the nniyei^ 
sitj, which, I believe, contains the .finest of the kind preserved in. 
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EdinbuTgh : th«re ave several Hobbemas and Ruisdaels among 
tbem. Next I was conducted to an '' cMmamental painter/' whose 
collection^ they told me, ** is allowed to be a select collection." 
I believe the paintings were all by modern Scottish painters ; bat, 
I must confess, the little ^^ knitting girl," which I saw here, de» 
pived me of all sympathy ; the painted fruit that was presented 
to me, tempted me to anything rather than to bite it ; the land- 
scapes spread before my eyes, made me in nowise feel the wish 
arise within me to dwell in them ; and I expected not to hear the 
smack of the kiss of the loving pair who embraced each other. 
(There are some admirers of pictures who take it as an expression 
of the highest praise, when they hear all the painted singers sing ; 
all the orators speak ; all the painted cannons roar $ all the 
painted waters rush ; all the painted kisses smack.) Indeed, I 
was hard-hearted enough to withhold my meed of praise from the 
grey-haired old harper. 

On the other hand, this same ^'ornamental painter" had a 
** collection of painted woods," said to be superlative of their kind. 
I must in justice say, that I know no country where this branch of 
painting so flourisnes as in England. I saw here rosewoods, 
various kinds of timber, oak, and firf-wood, so excellently imitated, 
with all the veins and cellular structure, that they are really ex- 
cellent patterns, and so deceiving, that it is difficult to distinguish 
them from nature. What I saw here was the ne plus ultra of the 
kind ; but almost every English house-painter understands how to 
imitate surprisingly well every kind of wood in nature, and this 
kind of painting is more used in English houses, for rooms, pas- 
sages, doors, and landings, than in any other country. 

Not less interesting were the shop-widdows of the Edinburgh 
print-sellers, in which I found many objects that contributed much 
to my knowledge of the country : for instance, a pretty painting, 
representing Scottish curlers, on a smooth surface of ice, engaged 
in that darling game already mentioned ; a print representing the 
Scottbh " Snap-apple Night," or '« Hallowe'en, (the 31st of Octo- 
ber). The amusement of the evening consists principally in dex- 
terously snapping apples out of a tub of water. This game is 
pursued in the same manner in Scotland, Irelandt and the north 
of England. In most shops I found engravings representing tha 
death of Calvin. This man is almost as highly prized in Scotland 
as in Switzerland itself. There is at the present time an incredi- 
ble number of such pictures and representations, taken from the 
period of the Reformation in the Scottish kirk, sold and dissemi- 
nated among the people in copperplates, woodcuts, and litho- 
grapbs. It is remarkable with wnat anxiety anything which, in 
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the opinion of Presbyterians, contains an allusion to the *^ super* 
stitions of popery/' is avoided in these pictures. For instance^ no 
Presbyterian would purchase the picture of an apostle, or other 
holy man, about whose head a halo may be found. There are 
Jiere large pictures for the people, containing groups of subjects* 
underneath which is written, " The -Witnesses for the Truth ia 
the Church of Scotland." These groups represent, by woodcuts, a 
multitude of scenes from the history of the Reformation of the 
Church of Scotland, as tlie burning of Patrick Hamilton, of 
Kobert Lamb, of Thomas Forest, and other martyrs, who denied 
the worship of saints, and recommended the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, for which they were brought to the stake, — the 
preaching of John Knox, — the prayer of John Welsh, ^^ Samuel 
ilutherford in prison, and so forth. Have our reformers in Ger- 
many anything similar? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

FROM EDINBURGH TO CARLISLE. 

A COMPLETE STANDINCc STILL OF ALL THINGS-BROADS FROM SCOTLAND TO 
XNGLAND-^THB LADS o' GALA-WATER — GALASHIELS — ABBOTSFORD — THK 

PRXS&NT WALTKR SCOTT — ^THE SCOTTS — THE GREAT WELL-KNOWN 

WALTER SCOTt's PRONUNCIATION OF " R " — SELKIRK — INLAND AND MA- 
RITIME COUNTIES — THE TWEED AS A BOUNDARY RIVER — THE CHEVIOT 
HILLS — ^THE RUINS OF LANGHOLM CASTLE — THE DEBATEABLE LAND — 
ESXDALS. 

I despatched my last fish and scon breakfast in the company 
of an old gentleman who had arrived from Livei'pool by way of 
Glasgow, the evening before, and was now about to return again. 
He told me at breakfast, that it was still " very dull *' in Liver- 
pool,— "nothing going on/* — ** no movement in the docks," — "a 
<:omplete standing still of everything." He had come to Glasgow 
4jy sea, and had '* a very rough night and boisterous sea." " She 
rolled tremendously," he said. By '* she*' the ship was intended. 
He had not, indeed, given the noun for this pronoun ; but so the 
English always speak, and when they speak of a *^ she " upon the 
sea, nothing else is meant than a ship. 

This was at five o'clock in the morning. As it threatened to 
turn out a drizzling, rainy day, we engaged ihside places, but re- 
mained outside as long as it was fair. 

'Hi ere are only two principal ways of reaching England from 
-Spotland. One road leads towank the east coast, and thence 
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through Berwick; the second leads towards the west coast, and 
thence through Carlisle. That part of the Cheviot hills which 
lies right on the borders between England and Scotland, has 
seemingly made any direct road through the middle of the country 
impracticable of accomplishment, just as the Pyrenees between 
France and Spain have made it necessary to bring two main roads 
round the extreme ends of the mountains towards the coasts^ — one 
between Bayonneand St. Sebastian, and another between Per- 
pignan and Gerona. One has only to look at a map of Scotland, 
to find how all the Scottish roads are concentrated towards either 
Carlisle or Berwick, just as every stream flows into the border- 
river Tweed towards the east, or into the border-river Esk towards 
the west. 

I believe the majority of travellers between England and Scot- 
land go through Berwick ; but I chose the road by Carlisle, be- 
cause I hoped to find something particular in the famous cathedral 
of that place, and because I pleased myself with the thought of 
travelling by railroad from Carlisle to Newcastle, right across the 
country, by the side of the old Pictish wall. Besides, it is a 
beauti^il tract of country which lies between Edinburgh and Car- 
lisle, and a journey through its beautiful hills and dales, even in 
rainy weather, leaves enjoyment enough behind. 
. The road at first goes through the whole length of Mid-Lothian 
or Edinburghshire, which, with its fair wheat fields, and its excel- 
lent '< Ayrshire cows," makes it a land of bread, milk, and butter. 
Through many beautifully-changing scenes of country-seats, ma- 
nufactories, villages, fields, meadows, and copses, we came at 
length to the end of the county in the dale of Gala-water, whose 
lads Burns sets above the lads of all the neighbouring dales, when 

he sings : 

" There*! braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes, 
, . That wander through the hlooraing heather ; 
But Yarrow braes, nor Ettrick shaws, 
' Can match the lads o' Gala-water." 

4 

The whole dale of the Gala, as most of the dales among the 
now ensuing Cheviot chain of hills, takes the character of a hos- 
pitable pasture and meadow country. If tho cultivation is not so 
great. as in the Lothians nearer Edinburgh, yet nature is not so 
wild as in the Highland glens. Hence an old Scottish song, like 
that of Burns, sings in praise of the Gala lads — 

** Lothian lads are black wl' reek, 
' And Teviotdale lads are little better ; 
But the black-eyed lass o' Galashiels 
. V Wad ha*c nane but the grce o' Gala-water.*' 
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Galashiels is a little town, in wbidi resided; in 1 8^, two tiidi« 
vfdiMls, who could remember the erection of eveiy house in the 
town, excepting two. It is the increase of the woollen manufac* 
tore which has so speedily brought this pretty little spot into 
being. A numbet of similar places might be named, which, in 
OKKiem times, have sprung up in the valleys of the Cheviot bilk. 

Among the other reasons which induced me to prefer the road 
by Carlisle to that by Berwick, was this, that I might get out at 
Galashiels, and visit the ruins of the celebrated abbeys of Melrose 
and Jedburgh, and then Abbotsford. But this wish and plan 
came, alas t to water. The rain and mist were too intense ; and 
I ' hew often upon a journey must we not only practise resig- 
nation, but learn to practise it easily I'— —left these beautifiil 
ruins to be wrapped in the mist in which they lay by my side. I 
shall always repent that I did not visit them, after all I have heard 
of them ; for they are the fiuest ruins of the kind to be found in 
Great Britain. 

I was obliged to leave Abbotsford behind me also, in order to 
proceed farther with the coach the same day. It lies npon the 
1 weed, a few gunlshots from the high road. We saw it quite dis- 
tinctly. At this point, in the neighbourhood of the Tiveed, the 
Gala, the Yarrow, and the Ettrick, and all the beautiful dales of 
these waters, firom different parts of the country, come together. 
These dales are all famous in the history of this mountain boun-* 
dary, and this is evidently a kind of central point for all that is 
remarkable and classical connected with it. The abbeys of Mel- 
rose, Jedburgh, and Dryburgh, and the towns of Galashiels and 
Selkirk, are situated in the neighbourhood. No doubt this detef- 
mined Scott in the choice of his purchase, and in the laying out 
of Abbotsford, for which, to his latest breath, he retained an 
enthusiastic fondness, as Well as for all the surrounding countr}% 
almost every spot of which he has sung and immortalised. 

The Scotts, besides, were and are, what may not be known to 
all my readers, one of the most powerful, numerous, extended, 
and distinguished clans in this part of the country. ' There is even 
at this moment a famous Waltei* Scott, wh6 can certainly lay out 
somewhat more money upon his estate than could the gifted 
owner of Abbotsford ; for he is the richest man in Scotland, and 
is estimated to be worth no less than £200,000 a year, an income 
exceeded by that of no other Scottish grandee. The full na»e 
of this Walter Scott is, " Walter Francis l!)ouglas Scott, Duke of 
Buccleuch ;" and under the latter title he is known throughout all 
Scotland and England. It was he who last year gave such a bril- 
liant reception to the Queen of England at^ his romily seat, Dal- 
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fceitby near Edinbut^h. I believe he is regarded as the head of 
the house of Scott. There are other Seotts, however, in the 
Seottish peerage; as Baron Pol worthy 

The Scotts have retained the extremely ancient Irish name of 
^ Scoits," which sabseqnently was applied to the whole people. 
With the exception of these Scotts, the Douglases, and some 
echersy most of the old names of the wild border clans are not, 
like the majority of the Highland clans, of Celtic or Gaelic, but 
of German origin. Neither does the Gaelic language prevail any 
longer in these southern border hills, and only the names of a 
lew places, hills, and streams are Gaelic. 

I was much annoyed that circumstances would not allow me to' 
pay a visit to the romantic dwelling of that poetical genius. ^ You 
may make yourself easy about that, sir !" began one of our inside 
passengers, addressing me, after he had taken off his right leg for 
greater convenience, and placed it behind him in a corner of the 
coach— he had a wooden leg, to wit — '^ make yourself easy about 
that, sir I There are prettier seats in Scotland than this y\bbots- 
ferd ; and if you have seen Taymouih Castle, Dunkeld, and Dal- 
keith, you may travel past this comfortably enough. Walter Scott, 
as 1 know myself; purchased this house when it was a little farm, 
upon which at first he built only a very confined and small man*- 
sion.. The greater his means became, the more he extended his 
bobitationy until it became at length the irregular and wonderful 
little seat you now see before you. Besides, the house is no 
leng«r in tne condition in which the Great Unknown, or rather 
the Great Well-known, left it. More than this, I cannot com- 
pveheiid how people can be so incredibly curious about souvenirs 
and memorials of Sir Walter Scott. Believe me, sir, people have 
exaggerated the fame and praises of Sir Walter Scott, as they 
hsVe exaggerated the fame of other celebrated persons, in an 
inconceivable manner. V7ho, then, was Sir Walter Scott ? He 
was Clerk to the Writers to the Signet. Haven't I seen him 
myself, every other morning, coming out of the Parliament-house, 
er over the hills there ? He had nothing of the English gentle- 
man about him, nothing so iti» and distinguished. On the con- 
ti^, he had a very plain, common, old Scotch face, littU eyes, a 
nmnd, big, thick nose, that always looked as if it were a little 
swollen* And then^ he did not look <}uite so- clever as people 
represent him* His broad, somewhat hanging lips, gave him 
rmier a somewhat stupid appearance. He had, besides, very 
elomsy Dset, and walked' a little lame. If any one accosted him, 
Me- usually returned a blunt Scottish good«day. ' How d ye do, 
sir?' was his usual mode of salutation^ uttered in a gruff tone, and 
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lajing the gtress of the accent oo the ' do,' just like the coBuoon 
people. He could not pronounce the ' r properly, and made 
something like a ' ch* of it» while he emitted the sound from the 
back part of his mouth. When he wished to say ^rock/ it sounded 
almost like ' cock.' In a word, if the good man did not happert 
to be dead, and could you see him there, walking towards you as 
I have described him, in his coarse, green, o\d greatcoat, with 
large metal .buttons, which he used to wear at Abbotsford, you 
would fancy that you were looking . at . a farmer rather than & 
poet/' 

Not far from Abbotsford, perhaps only about . three miles dig- 
tant« we reached the little, hospitable town of Selkirk, which is 
famed enough in the border -wars between England and Scotland. 
Distinguished, too, were its shoemakers. From thence originates 
the old custom, still in use, of the new burgesses of the city, before 
their admission, being obliged to adoni themselves. with a bundle 
i}{ hog*8 bristles, which are afterwards stitched to their diploma^ 
The only exemption from this disagreeable duty was made in .favour 
of one of their most recent burgesses. Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg. 

, From the county of Selkirk we came to the county of Roxbargh, 
which is an " inland" and not a << maritime" county. The Eng- 
lish always use these, terms in distinguishing counties. that are 
entirely bounded by land; from those in part bounded by^the sea. 
Koxburgh is an. entirely hilly county. The largest colony of^ Scot- 
tish gipsies lives in one of its villages, called Kirk Yelholm^ 
There may be altogether about 1 00 here. In other parts of Scotland, 
there are several other, but not such large colonies. . They ,have 
still their dark colour, and have preserved their nomadic customs 
and peculiar language. 

. The rivers of this county (which is called Teviotdale, afler the 
name of the principal stream, the Teviot,) all flow into the Tweed. 
It will be scarcely comprehended, perhaps, .how this river» the 
Tweed, which only forms the boundary between England and 
Scotland for a space of about twelve miles, should be so celebrated 
as the, boundary .stream of two great, kingdoms (the small tract it 
bounds considered), and so often named in the histories.of both 
countries, and indeed to such a degree, that to the present day we 
speak of the people on this side and that side of the Tweed, to io* 
dicate the English or the Scottish, people. If we said this or that 
side of the Rhine, for Germany ana France, — this or that side the 
Pyrenees, for Spain and Gaul, that would be, intelligible^ and 
establishes . the -relative situation of the . countries severed. But 
never again, I believe, will two great countries be divided by such 
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a 3hort stream. The whole boundary between Scotland and Eng- 
land, is sixty miles in extent. The Tweed, therefore, constitutes 
oniy a fifth part of this boundary. The Cheviot hills run along 
the greater part. It would hence, as it appears, have been much 
more natural to determine the hither and beyond from this circum- 
stance. But both people have now, for an extraordinary length 
of time, and with great caprice, decided on this said short piece of 
river. It would almost appear, as if all the bad feeling and enmity 
between England and Scotland had been cast upon the banks of 
this short extent of river, and especially upon that point at its 
mouth, the town of Berwick, which was ever the sore part, and an 
incessant apple of contention between the two kingdoms; indeed, 
so much so, that when the two crowns were united, King James 
would not venture to decide to which of the two countries this 
town should belong, in order neither to displease the Scots, who 
regarded it as their ancient, good, and lawful possession, nor to 
excite the English, who had taken it from the Scots, and had held 
it for many years. This gave the town a certain independence, 
and all laws made, either for Scotland or for England, in which 
this town is not specially included, have no reference to it. This 
may be the reason why Berwick has such a peculiar appearance, 
compared to other English cities. There arc several such ex- 
amples in history, where the contentions of two great nations have 
at last turned upon a single point ; as, for instance, those strifes 
between France and England which turned upon Calais. Hence 
it may arise, that as most of the border strifes turned upon the 
Tweedy thb river came to be regarded so especially as the boundar}- 
river. 

On the boundary between Teviotdale and Eskdale, which be- 
longs to the county of Dumfries, we pass over the proper central 
ridge of hills. We are still in Scotland, however. For the middle 
axis of the Cheviot hills, after forming for a time the boundary 
between England and Scotland, runs forward into the midst of the 
latter, and fills up the whole of its southern part entirely. Hence, 
when it is said that the Cheviot hills make the boundary between 
Scotland and England, it is with just such a restriction as is under* 
stood of the Tweed. The Tweed is eighty miles long, and forms 
a boundary for fourteen miles. The Cheviot chain is 100 miles 
in length, and forms a boundary for twenty- five miles. 

The Cheviot chain has a totally different character from the 
Highland chains of mountains. It is formed of rather conical, 
prettily rounded-ofi* hills, which from bottom to top, and even on 
the round tops, are covered with the finest herbage in the world. 
In point of regularity, and the innumerable repetitions of the same 
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form, they resemble no mountain chain that I have ever yet seeOy- 
and their external form is entirely different from the Welsh moan* 
tains, as well as from the hills of Ireland and Scotland. When we 
had reached the chain, and began to pass it, it presented to me, in 
fact, an entirely new, and in the highest degree remarkable aspect* 
It appeared as a cluster of round grassy knolls, of the kind de- 
scribed, standing very close together, every one looking exactly 
like the other, and the whole resembling a very labyrinth of 
cones. 

Our road wound through the midst of this hilly labyrinthr.. 
The sides of the hills were not, as in Wales, covered with masses 
of loose stones, but the whole with the cleanest, finest herbage. 
Neither were they covered with wood, but always, where I saw 
them, completely bald. Nor rose the summits in rocks and peaks, 
as in Ireland, but always round and smooth. Even so, the sides 
of the valleys were not beset with torn rocks and stone walls, as 
those of the Highlands, but all were equally round and grassy. 

I have certainly seen the Cheviots only at one point. But it 
may be presumed, a priori, that this phenomenon is not merely 
local, but is repeated several times in the course of the chain ; and 
then« if any one reads, as I have done, the descriptions of all the 
individual Scottish counties that border on this chain, he will find 
the mountains in almost every one of these counties similarly pic« 
tured. In almost every description the phrase is repeated — << the 
hills and mountains of this county are round, smooth, and green 
to the very summits." I believe, therefore, that in the above 
sketch, I have given a tolerably correct representation of the cha- 
racteristic peculiarities of this chain. In particular, the proper 
middle axis-chain appears to be formed exactly as I have stated. 
In the great valleys that descend from it, towards the south and 
north, we may find more wood, and here and there more naked 
rocks. In the western parts, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright and 
Ayrshire, its character also changes, as then, once for all, the role 
in the whole of Great Britain is, that the western extremities of 
mountains are always wilder and more rugged than the eastern. 
If we look now at the names of these hills, we do not find the 
glenSf craigSy and carracks, Trosachs and Ardkenachrocans of 
the Highlands. The Straths, too, of the Highlands are missing. 
The glens become " dales," as Clydesdale, Tweeddale, Tevjot- 
dale, Eskdale, Annandale ; and the singularity of this is, that 
these names are not given only to the narrow valleys in which the 
rivers fiow, but to entire counties and districts. 

. The great tracts of heath, the wild moors, do not appear here in 
all that wildness and extent in which they are met with in -the 
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Htgklands ; andf with the nigged rocks^ fall away also the f< forests 
and wUd hanging woods," as well as the *' torrents and loud pour- 
11^ floods." Looking upon these hills, so gently formed by nature^ 
ve can scarcely comprehend how such a wild race of people — ^as 
tbe ^* borderers were, in barbarisn and predatory wildness. not 
^Ae least inferior to the Highlanders, — should have rioted In these 
valleys, and have perpetrated such sanguinary and inconceivably 
Mvage deeds, scarcely two hundred years ago. Half a century ago 
eveiiy aU the counties among these hills were in such circum* 
stances, as regards agriculture and roads, that no one could have 
lireamed of their present improved condition* 

The songs of Daphne and Chloe and the answering shepherd^s 
f9eds ought to have ever sounded among these gentle, lovely» 

f»8sy hills. This, I say, one might suppose, after the appearance 
^y present. Indeed, their beautiful pastures were the nourishers 
<rf a celebrated and beautiful race of sheep, — the well-known 
Cheviot breed. Yet these peaceful animals, with which he da^y 
associated, taught man nothing. Singular it is, that now, since 
men have oeaaed to war in these parts, the sheep should have 
bc^n a war against one another. This Cheviot breed is now 
syeeadlug more and more in Scotland, and has already taken one 

Krt of the Highlands by storm, where the old black-ilaced H^h* 
rd breed, already mentioned, is daily supplanted in every gfeii 
and hilL 

The above-described green, hilly, treeless pasture land, continued 
almost unbroken to the village of Langholm, where we reach the 
proper Eskdale. This village lies on the confluence of the Esk 
and the Ewes, and appears interesting enough in its lonely moun- 
taio*bed, among woods and grassy hilk« The ruins of the Castle of 
Langholm are situated in its neighbourhood. This castle was the 
seat of the family of Am^trongs, who belonged to (he most dis- 
tinguished class of" border depredators." Tet, in the middle of the 
16th century, James V. caused one of them, who was coming to 
present his homage to the king, to be hanged, with all his followers, 
on the top of the Cheviot hills. In open places, in several of 
these border and hill towns, I saw recent monuments erected, is 
hooour of distinguished persons^ On a hili in the ne^hbourfaoed 
of Langholm, an obelisk rises to the lieiglit of 100 feet, in honour 
of a General Malcolm.* In many such isolated parts of Great 
Bntain, have I seen swiilar highly pleasing monuments. 

* The individual here alluded to is General Sir John Malcolm, one of four 
bvoUiers whose history and distinguished career are highly honourable to 
Seotland, and nM>re especially to Eskdale. The sons of a humble butrespect- 
able farmer in that district; they entered the service of their country at aa 
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It 18 remarkable, that here also^ on the western extremitj of the 
Scoto-English boundary, a piece of land should be found, which, 
Kke Berwick and the surrounding country, was the subject of con- 
tention between Englarid and Scotland. This piece of land lies 
between the rivers Esk and Sark, and has always been calted 
*' The Debateable Land." A farther similarity is also to be found 
in this case^ that as Berwick and the surrounding country belong 
now to England and not to Scotland, so also does this Debateable 
Land. In the midst of this tract of country there is a turf-moor/ 
called ** Solway Moss," which I shall only mention, because I have 
already spoken in Ireland of the << moving bogs/' and because it 
appears that similar phenomena are not rare in Scotland. This 
Solway Moss, from being big and swollen with |the rains, broke 
loose, in the night of the 17th November, 1 77 li covered the 
lower grounds, buried beneath its slime 400 acres, tore along 
with it several houses, like the so-called mud-streams (Kotb-* 
Lawinen) of the Tyrol, and, finally, flowed into the sea, like a 
lava-stream from Vesuvius. 

Taking leave of Scotland I found a matter of difficulty in a two« 
fold point of view ; first, on account of the miserable muggy 
weather; and, secondly, on account of the natural charms Eskdaie* 
discloses in wonderful abundance upon the Scottish border. Iii spite 
of rains and fogs, I could not resist sitting outside the coach. In 
fact, I rubbed my eyes, for I could not venture to believe in any- * 
thing so lovely and beautiful on the barbaric Scottish borders. 
And in vain I strained my memory to recollect whether I had ever 
seen a more beautifu! dale in my life. Its woodlands are the 
finest in the world, for they consist mostly of magnificent oaks and 
beeches. And every one of those trees appeared ancient, but with 
all its original vigour, aud ever young. Among the many thou^ 
sands there were of them, I saw none that I would not liked to 
have sketched. Every one appeared to have chosen for itself a 
picturesque position^ and to have unfolded its branches agreeably 
and conformably to the rules of the best taste. Sometimes the 

early age, and each attained the highest rank in his profession, and was 
farther distinguished by the houonr of . knighthood. Rear*Adminil Sir 
Palteney Malcolm, well known as the naval commander at St. Helena during , 
some portion of Napoleon's imprisonment in that island, was one of the 
number ; and after his death, a few years ago, a handsome statue from the 
ehisel of Mr. David Dunbar, (a sculptor of whom Dumfries, his native town, 
has reason to be proud,) was erected by public subscription in the market- 
place of Langholm, and forms one of the chief ornaments of the town. Two 
of the brothers still survive, viz. Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, and Sir 
James Malcolm, — the latter, we believe, an officer of high rank in the 
Marines.— Trans. 
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dale vvidenedy and charming pasture grounds spread tkemselTes 
between and under the shadowy treesi Here and there lay the 
ruined keep of an ancient border chieftain. Sometimes graaeT 
knolls looked forth upon the trees and grounds of the dale. It 
would not be saying a whit too much, were one to call the whole of 
Eskdale an uninterrupted gallery of the finest paintings of oak* 
trees, meadows, and streams, as beautiful as if it had come forth 
from the enchanting pencil of a Hobbema or a Buisdael. I can 
perfectly comprehend how these two painters should be so prized 
in a country where such beautiful dales are to be found. But by 
no means can I comprehend, that neither Hobbema nor Ruisdael 
has trod in this Eskdale, such faithful copies of these scenes do 
their paintings appear to be. 

Yet a while— and yet a while opened, then closed the dale. The 
trees became fewer, — the openings greater, — and at length we 
found ourselves on the boundary of Caledonia ; and the great 
fruitful plains that encompass Carlisle and Longtown, the most 
north-westerly corner of England, were spread before our eyes. 
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